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No.  23 


HERE  REPORTING  FADES  INTO  PROPHECY 

letermining  Whether  Civilization  Is  Going  to  Smash,  Is  a  Matter  for  Seers,  Not  Reporters,  New  York 
Editor’s  Reply  to  EUlis’s  Plea  for  More  Roving  Correspondents  in  Europe. 


HE  best  answer  I  can  make  to  your 
question  as  to  my  opinion  of  W. 
Ellts’s  ‘The  World's  Biggest  Story 
day’  is  that  there  ain’t  no  such  animal 
Mr.  Ellis  so  enthusiastically  de- 


By  GEORGE  HANSON 


cable  and  mail  dispatches  furnished  news¬ 
papers  daily. 

“However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 


So  writes  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  ex- 
alive  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
criticism  of  an 
*Jcle  which  has 
^lacted  consid- 
jafale  attention 
ice  h  appeared 
Earroa  &  Pub- 
ISHIK  two 
eda  ago.  Mr. 
sope’s  s  t  a  te¬ 
at  is  one  of  a 
into  sought 
offl  some  of  the 
imitiy’s  f  o  r  e- 
ost  wors  by  a 
presentative  of 

HTC*  &  Pub-  rr  r,  ^ 

™_  He»be»t  Bayaid  Swofe 


“My  Iwlief  in 

e  intelligence  of  American  newspapers 
such  that  were  a  story  obtainable 
xig  the  lines  Mr.  Ellis  suggests,  it 
Slid  have  been  done  long  before,’’  Mr. 
vope  continues.  “The  reason  it  has 
t  been  done  as  Mr.  Ellis  suggested  it 
done,  is,  it  cannot  be  done  that  way. 
“The  newspapers  deal  primarily  wi^ 
rtual  narrations.  Opinions  are  import- 
t  only  in-so-far  as  th^  are  pertinent 
d  demonstrable.  Mr.  Ellis  is  not  deal- 
[  with  a  set  of  isolated  facts  readily 
scribable  by  trained  reporters.  His  en- 
e  diesis  rests  upon  speculation  and  con- 
ctare. 

"How  is  one  to  determine  if  the  ‘pres- 
it  order  of  civilization  is  going  to 
■ash’?  Is  it  believable  that  the  Greeks 
id  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  civili- 
ition  of  their  Golden  Age  was  doomed 
»  destruction?  Or  were  the  Romans 
disfied,  even  with  the  break-up  of  the 
empire,  that  their  civilization  would  soon 
«  non-existent?  Were  any  groups  of 
•Ott,  living  contemporaneously,  able  to 
fonounce  final  judgment  upon  the  Luth- 
ran  Reformation  ?  Did  any  man  pro- 
wunce,  with  finality,  on  the  coming  of 
ke  World  War?  I  do  not  mean  guesses 
■^hey  are  easily  procurable — I  mean  a 
sfijirtely  formulated  exposition  and 
•roofs,  such  as  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  could 
*  "Jj|de  of  the  existing  conditions. 

•Yhat  philosopher’s  touchstone  is  to 
legivm  to  these  groups  of  ‘responsible 
which  they  may  determine 
vBich  opinirm  is  to  be  substantiated  by 
Bitory ;  which  prophecy  is  to  be.  like 
-^Sandra’s,  the  truth?  And  let  it  be  re- 
Mnbered  that,  though  Cassandra  spoke 
rifttruth.  yet  she  was  not  believed, 
(me.  would  think  on  reading  Mr. 
t J  ‘"‘cresting  article,  that  .America 
trained  observers  in  Europe  and 
_  where.  Surely,  he  projects  a  false 
■pression.  AU  of  the  great  American 
mwspaners  maintain  groups  of  able  cor- 
*®pondents  abroad,  who  are  thoroughly 
xjuipped  to  do  the  job,  as  best  it  can  be 
lone.  Look  at  the  staffs  maintained  by 


the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York  with  sp^ialists,  rallied  his_  own  doctor,  “However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Herald,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  whose  diagnosis  had  been  disagreed  with,  average  American  is  as  well  informed  as 
Public  Ledger,  to  mention  but  a  few.  ‘That’s  all  right,’  responded  the  physician,  to  conditions  in  Europe  as  is  the  average 
Since  1  can  speak  with  gp'eatest  familiar-  the  autopsy  will  show  us  who  was  Frenchman,  German,  Italian,  or  other 

ity  of  the  W'orld’s  organization,  it  may  right.”’  foreign  citizen  regarding  conditions  in 

not  be  amiss  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  we  are  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  general  manager  other  countries  on  his  own  continent.  At 

attempting  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  of  the  Associated  Press,  declares  that  least,  American  riders  are  being  in¬ 

most  intelligible  form  as  a  service  to  our  even  if  American  newspaper  men  could  formed  of  all  European  developments  in 
readers.  In  London  the  World  maintains  cover  Mr.  Ellis’s  assignment  newspaper  dispatches  that  are  free  from  political 
a  staff  that  includes  Balderston,  Bolitho,  columns  couldn’t  find  the  space  for  the  color  or  nationalistic  bias. 

Mann  and  Gibson;  in  Paris  there  are  vast  amount  of  material  with  which  he  “There  are  few  spots  in  the  so-called 
Tuohy,  Murray  and  O’Connor;  in  Ger-  would  provide  them.  Mr.  Martin’s  state-  civilized  world  where  an  American  news- 
many  there  are  Dosch-Fleurot,  Spewack  ment  in  full  reads  as  follows:  paper  or  press  association  representative 

and  Margrave ;  in  Italy  there  is  Basker-  “Dr.  Ellis  has  had  long  experience  as  a  is  not  to  be  found, 

ville.  Qare  Sheridan  is  abroad  as  travel-  foreign  correspondent  and  has  come  home.  The  only  section 

ling  correspondent.  This  list,  which  is  as  men  of  keen  minds  often  do,  full  of  mention^  by  Mr. 

not  complete,  surely  includes  writers  so  enthusiastic  zeal  that  all  newspaper  read-  Ellis  as  being  un¬ 
proficient  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  that  ers  shall  feel  as  he  feels,  intensely  con-  covered  —  Ana- 

the  pictures  they  paint  possess  all  the  cemed  about  chaotic  conditions  abroad,  tolia,  Syria  and 

truth,  interest  and  timeliness  to  be  ex-  “The  Associated  Press  has  far  more  surrounding  terri- 
pected  from  any  selected  group  that  could  than  the  corps  of  twenty  experienced  tory — is  not  so 
be  sent.  These  writers  are,  primarily,  American  news-gatherers  in  Europe  deserted  as  Mr. 
collectors  of  facts.  The  interpretations  which  he  suggests.  Of  course  they  are  Ellis  believes.  Dr. 
placed  upon  their  expositions  are  made  by  gleaning  facts,  often  disconnected.  The  Edward  J.  Bing 
men  schooled  in  that  branch  of  journal-  whole  picture  he  has  in  mind  is  too  vast  is  the  United 
ism — editorial  writers.  for  newspaper  columns.  Not  even  the  Press  staff  cor- 


JULIAN  S.  Maso.v 


ism — editorial  writers.  for  newspaper  columns.  Not  even  the  Press  staff  cor- 

“Cobb,  Lappmann,  Heaton,  Stallings,  largest  papers  could  find  space  for  it.  respondent  in  this 

Krock,  Broun — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  “This  summer  I  was  in  Italy,  which  territory,  with 
names  of  those  who  pick  out  and  weave  alone  offers  material  for  more  columns  headquarters  at 

together  the  separated  threads  revealing  of  foreign  news  than  any  paper  can  Angora.  It  was  Jui-iax  S.  Maso.v 

the  fabric  of  civilization  that  the  world  print;  the  summer  before  I  was  in  the  Dr.  Bing  who 

is  weaving,  or.  perhaps,  failing  to  weave,  occupied  areas  north  of  France  and  am  gave  the  American  public  its  first  close-  . 

“Nor  are  the  newspaper  readers  of  ready  to  defy  any  journalist  to  ^ve  a  up  picture  of  Mustapha  Kemal  and  who" 
America  confined  to  the  members  of  the  complete,  exhaustive  and  authoritative  also  obtained  the  first  interview  with  this 
staffs  of  the  various  papers.  Frequently  summary  of  what  is  going  on  there.  The  noted  Turkish  leader.  Only  recently. 


the  New  York 
World  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  rea¬ 
son  e  d  opinions 
of  such  judges  of 
events  as  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Baruch, 
F.  A.  Vanderlip, 
-Andrew  W.  Mel¬ 
lon,  Otto  H. 
Kahn,  John  May¬ 
nard  Keynes,  Jan 
Smuts,  Lloyd 
George.  H.  G. 
Wells,  George 
Bernard  Shaw, 
George  Brandes, 
Bernard  D  e  r  n- 


conditions  change  faster  than  the  cabled  Bing  obtained  an  interview — the  first  ever 


words  can  be  printed. 


granted — with  His  Highness  Sidi  Abmed 


“It  is  well  for  Americans  to  know  Es-Sherif  Es-Senussi,  Grand  Sheik  and 
what  is  going  on  abroad.  As  a  rule  they  head  of  the  powerful  Senussi  Brother- 
know  far  more  about  what  happens  out-  hood,  which  extends  from  Morocco  to 
side  their  own  country  than  do  any  other  Arabia. 


people,  except  the  English. 


“In  charging  that  American  news¬ 


papers  have  for  years  published  generous  papers  are  publishing  extensive  accounts 
reports  of  world  conditions,  but  con-  of  such  events  as  the  Dempsey-Firpo 


Fbedebick  Roy  Mabtin 


tinental  papers 
publish  compara¬ 
tively  nothing  of 
world  news,  and 
virtually  no 
American  news. 
But  American 
n  e  w  s  p  a  permen 
cannot  siKcess- 


berg,  Maximilian  Harden,  Dr.  Sonntag,  fully  cover  Dr. 

Count  Apponyi,  Professor  Jaszi  and  Ellis’s  assignment 
Georges  Qemenceau.  I  believe  the  opin-  and  find  out 
ions  of  these  men  are  entitled  to  grave  whether  the 
consideration,  however  tinged  with  na-  present  order  of 
tionalism  Mr.  Ellis  may  assume  to  be.  civilization  is  ‘go- 
Surely,  their  stake  in  averting  civiliza-  ing  to  smash.’  feed  S.  Feecusok 
tion’s  destruction  is  no  less  than  ours.  That  involves 
“Possibly  the  fault  is  with  me,  but  I  iwophecy,  not  news-gathering.” 
sec  no  ‘story’  in  anything  Mr.  Ellis  sug-  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  vice-president  of 
gests.  My  reaction  to  his  suggestion  is  the  United  Press  .Associations,  sends  the 
that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  He  following  interesting  statement: 
is  preaching  the  impossible  Council  of  “Mr.  Ellis,  I  believe,  is  unduly  pessi- 


ental  papers  fight  at  the  expense  of  more  interesting 

matter  concerning  conditions  in  foreign 
lands,  I  fear  Mr.  Ellis  is  confusing  his 
opinion  of  what  newspaper  r«tders 
should  be  interested  in  with  their  actual 
interests.  The  reading  public  possibfy 
does  not  regard  a  Dempsey-Firpo  fight 
as  more  important  than  a  story  of  con¬ 
ditions  abroad,  but  the  interest  in  such 
a  fight,  for  the  moment,  transcends 
everything  else.  Possibly,  this  is  not  an 
ideal  condition,  but  it  nevertheless  exists. 
It  also  appears  to  be  a  general  human 
weakness,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for 
vilization  IS  'go-  speed  in  delivery  and  detail  of  descrip- 

g  to  smash.’  feed  S.  Feecusok  tion  on  the  Dempsey-Firpo  fight  was  just 
lat  i  n  V  o  1  V  c  s  as  great  in  South  America,  in  Mexico, 

ophecy,  not  news-gathering.”  in  England  and  elsewhere,  as  it  was  in 

Fred  S.  Ferguson,  vice-president  of  the  United  States.” 
e  United  Press  .Associations,  sends  the  Julian  S.  Mason,  managing  editor  of 
llowing  interesting  statement:  the  New  York  Tribune,  also  is  in 

“Mr.  Ellis,  I  believe,  is  unduly  pessi-  substantial  agreement  with  Mr.  Swope 


is  preaching  the  impossible  Council  of  “Mr.  Ellis,  I  believe,  is  unduly  pessi-  substantial  agreeiwnt  with  Mr.  Swope 
Perfection.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  mistic,  due,  perhaps,  to  a  lack  of  com-  and  Mr.  ^Martin  in  their  judgmmt  that 
his  details  have  already  been  done  and  plcte  information  concerning  news-gath-  Mr.  Ellis’s  “roving  commission”  involves 
done  fairly  well.  As  to  the  broad  assign-  ering  facilities  of  .American  press  asso-  prophecy  rather  than  news-gathering, 

ment,  ‘Find  Out  Whether  the  Present  ciations  and  newspapers.  If  the  Atnerican  Mr.  Mason  says  in  his  brief  statement: 

Order  of  Civilization  is  Going  to  Smash,’  public  is  not  informed  of  conditions  in  _  “I  disagree  with  the  idea  that  the  ■■- 
that  sum  must  be  done  before  we  can  Europe,  as  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  feel,  then  signment  to  find  out  whether  the  preaent 

prove  it.  The  suggestion  is  like  the  story  I  believe  it  is  because  the  public  has  p_re-.  order  of  civilization  is  going  to  smash 

of  the  sick  man  who,  after  a  consultation  ferred  to  read  other  matter  than  foreign  is  the  world’s  bigg;est  story  today.  It 
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is  not  a  story,  but  is  an  opinion  or  proph* 

“The  ideal  is  excellent/  said  Chester 
R.  Hope,  manager  of  the  Universal 
Service,  com- 


BARNJUM  DENOUNCES 
SECRET  DIPLOMACY 


fnenting  on  the 
Ellis  suggestion 
of  covering  the 
world’s  greatest 
story,  “if  we 
could  afford  it, 
and  if  the  public 
would  read  it 
after  we  got  it. 

“Ellis  is  a  good 
preacher,  but 
what  is  preached 
is  often  hard  to 
put  into  practice. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is 
the  old  case  of 
leading  the  horse 

to  water.  We  arc  well  equipped  today 


Says  Order  -  in  -  Council  Pasted  by 
Dominion  Government  Nullified 
Embargo  Fight — Raps  Amer¬ 
ican  Interests 


Serious  charges  are  made  in  an  open 
letter  by  Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  who  has  been  conducting  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  favor  of  a  pulpwood  em¬ 
bargo.  He  declares  that  the  Dominion 
Government  passed  a  secret  order  in 
council  exempting  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  all  woods  exported  under  contracts 


gathered  by  its  own  agents,  showing  that 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  “was 
merely  a  subterfuge.’’ 

He  goes  on  to  charge  that  appearing 
before  the  commission  “are  some  of  the 
highest-paid  lawyers  in  Canada,  openly 
and  zealously  representing  the  American 
interests  that  employ  them.  There  are 
no  lawyers  there  representing  the  Cana¬ 
dian  public.  So  far  the  majority  of  wit¬ 
nesses  have  been  hand-picked — picked  by 
the  same  American  interests  that  are  em¬ 
ploying  the  high-priced  lawyers. 


WHEELER  WUi  EDIT 
NEW  WEEKLY 


Harvey  Deuell  Announced 

Editor,  While  Morris  Alej^/** 
Direct  Art 
Side 


Will 


Chester  Hope 


to  give  constructive  news  such  as  Ellis 
asks  for,  but  the  public  doesn’t  want  it, 
and  we  cannot  force  people  to  read  it. 

Next  in  the  sheaf  of  comments  on  the 
Ellis  article  comes  one  which  accepts 
his  suggestions  with  no  little  enthusiasm. 


John  M.  Wheeler,  of  the  Bell  StoS 
cate,  has  been  announced  as  editor 

xrtr.hrpK' ,h. 

government  at  Ottawa,  a  time  of  reckon-  ^  °  will  begin  in  the 

ing  is  coming  for  them.  The  people  are  '"8-  ^  ^  York, 

not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  through  such  ,  ^vey  Deuell  of  the  Tribune  editorial 
years  an  wooas  exponea  unaer  contracts  stratagems  as  have  bwn  resorted  to.  olitor, 

bearing  dates  prior  to  June  1,  from  the  They  will  have  no  trouble  in  discerning  ■  ,  nublication  \Tnrr  c 

provisions  of  any  embargo  that  might  ‘he  hidden  band  behind  the  shifty  changes  ^  ^  dj-ertor  of  the  n 

later  be  applied  under  the  authority  which  of  policy  by  the  government.  They  will  diJectorof  the  nL  « 

the  government  had  itself  secured  from  experience  no  difficulty  in  detecting  whose  weeklv  will  S  ^ 

Parliament.  In  so  doing  the  government  interests  are  bemg  served  in  this  mys-  Wednesdav  beeinnin?  nmhaW 

tied  its  own  hands  and  the  hands  of  the  ‘erious  manipulation,  namely,  the  Amen-  ^  j  ^  ^  It  wlll^h^en  f  ^ 
Pulpwood  Commission,  “because  with  the  can  paper  interests.  rate  from  the  Tribune 

o  - r.  the  New  York  News.  ’  “ 

Receivertbip  for  Becker  &  Co.  According  to  the  present  plans,  tht 


“because  with  the  can  paper  interests 
farmers’  woodlots  already  exempt,  as  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House,  and  fee-hold  wood  under  contract 


ms  suggesimns  w;tn  no  nine  emnusiasm.  ^  order-in-conncil,  there  raeiver  and  manager  of  Becker  8t  Sj’  ”"Se°'stSS  SI'S?,!* 

te'.'V.''  ?™  'SSi  remains  pmcBcally  no  pulpwood  which  an  ourcCed  for  thr?arlv''i.l:?''’i2 


editor  of  the  Literary  Digest,  believe 
that  the  story  can  be  covered  success¬ 
fully  :  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  such 
a  service  would  be  the  greatest  rendered 
to  humanity  since  1918. 

“I  think  Mr.  Ellis  has  got  hold  of  a 
great  idea,”  Mr.  Woods’  statement  reads, 
“and  if  a  commission  such  as  he  sug¬ 
gests  could  investigate  civilization,  find 
out  what’s  the  trouble,  and  suggest  some¬ 
thing  practical  to  do  about  it,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  service  to  mankind  since 
the  war.  I  shall  await  further  develop¬ 
ments  with  the  greatest  interest.” 

“Wiy  is  it  we  newspaper  men  so 
generally  appropriate  to  ourselves  a 
monopoly  on  powers  of  discernment  and 
action?”  writes  Kenneth  Hogate,  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  “The  reverse  of 
Dr.  Ellis’s  statement  that  there  are  too 
many  observers  and  too  few  writers 
abroad  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

“Fifty  newspaper  men  combining  the 
world  with  the  Ellis  assignment  would 
doubtless  uncover  sensational  copy;  but 
enduring  values  seldom  spring  from  sen¬ 
sations,  and  of  thrills  alone  we  have 
enought  in  domestic  news. 

“Foreign  news  today  is  not  lacking  in 
quantity  but  in  understanding  of  bread- 
and-butter  problems.  Neither  fifty  nor 
five  hundred  touring  journalists  can  be 
made  the  key  to  worth-while  improve¬ 
ment.  Improvement  will  start  in  domes¬ 
tic  news  and  in  existing  foreign  staffs.” 

Improvement  in  the  existing  news  ser¬ 
vice,  excellent  as  it  appears  to  him,  is 
also  the  prediction  of  R.  R.  Govin,,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  writes ; 

“Mr.  Ellis’s  article  is  interesting.  My 
only  criticism  is  that  too  little  reco^i- 
tion  is  given  to  the  excellence  of  foreign 
news  now  published  in  our  newspapers. 

“Mr.  Ellis  objects  to  the  ‘sensational¬ 
ism’  of  our  press.  He  should  remember 
that  the  human  interest  story  has  merits 
the  political  article  often  lacks.  Both  are 
wanted  by  American  readers.  The  press 
is  continually  improving  its  news  service.” 

Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  says;  “It  is  flatter¬ 
ing  to  journalism  to  know  that  Mr.  Ellis 
believes  that  a  corps  of  fifty  American 
newspaper  men.  if  sent  broadcast  over 
the  world,  could  accomplish  what  na¬ 
tional  governments  and  international 
agencies  have  failed  to  achieve.  Many 
of  the  things  he  demands  shall  be  done 
have  already  been  accomplished  by  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  men. 

“Editors  realize  that  there  is  much 
news  to  lie  found  in  Europe.  During  the 


embargo,  if  offered,  could  now  affect.” 

There  was  something  “peculiarly  sin¬ 
ister  and  secretive”  about  the  order-in- 
council,  Mr.  Barnjum  declares.  It  was 
never  made  public  in  Canada,  but  “is 
printed  in  full  in  the  ‘strictly  confidential 
and  for  your  personal  use  only’  bulletins 
issued  by  the  American  interests  who  all 
along  have  exerted  every  effort  to  defeat 
this  Canadian  legislation.” 

The  government  had  already  at  its 
command  all  the  worthwhile  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  official  data 


London,  England,  was  appointed  in  Lon-  purchased  for  _  the  early  issues.  Then 
don,  Oct.  27.  Application  was  made  by  addition  to  the  fiction, 

the  National,  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  uumor,  news,  pirtures,  fashions,  and  j 
of  England.  Sir  Basil  Mahew,  promi-  number  of  other  departments, 
nent  chartered  accountant,  was  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  manager  named. 


Famous  Cartoonist  Honored 


Because  of  the  use  of  the  coloroto,  die 
new  venture  is  expected  to  provide  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  use  of  color  advertis¬ 
ing  not  possible  in  any  other  weekly  pub- 
,  ,  -  TT  lication  of  general  circulation.  Four  col- 

A  program  honoring  Homer  Daven-  ors,  printed  on  high  speed  presses  witt 
port,  the  late  cartoonist,  was  given  at  the  quality  of  rotogravure,  will  erwte  > 
the  Silverton,  Ore.,  public  library  Oct.  magazine  new  in  the  national  field. 

27,  under  auspices  of  the  Women’s  So¬ 
cial  Science  Club. 


H.  C.  GRIFFITH  JUST  “GRIFF”  TO  A  LONG 
UST  OF  PUBUSHERS 

By  Rosalie  Armistead 


The  personnel  of  the  advertising  de 
partment  is  as  announced  in  last  wed's 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


XTARRY  C.  GRIFFITH,  known  to 
publishers  from  coast  to  coast  and 
well  liked  to  the  extent  that  he  is  fa¬ 
miliarly  known 


The  present  coloroto  magazine  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  will  be  continued  onh 
until  March  30,  1924.  On  April  6, 1924, 
the  Tribune  wilt  issue  as  a  feature  of  dit 
Sunday  paper,  a  pictorial  rotogranm 
section  printed  on  high  finish  paper,  witli 


•Griff,” 

member  of  the 
firm  of  Bryant, 
Griffith  &  Brun¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Griffith  has 
not  strayed  far 
from  his  native 
haunts,  having 
been  born  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  March 
27, 1884.  He  was 
educated  in  the 
public  schools  of 
his  native  town, 
and  for  a  while 
was  engaged  in 
the  export  business. 


would  tell  but  briefly  of  his  career.  It  „  ’ 

has  been  said  that  if  ^o^^would  rea%  coloroto  maglzine.  That  ‘is  soS 

smaller  than  the  Tribune  black  and  whht 
page. 

Machinery  to  take  care  of  the  n«i 
coloroto  magazine  is  now  being  made 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company. 


Harry  C.  Oriefith 


In  1907  he  left 
that  field  to  enter  the  firm  of  Smith  & 
Thompson,  a  firm  never  to  be  forgotten 
because  of  the  number  of  successful 
specials  who  have  sprung  from  its  ranks. 

Young  Griffith  remained  with  Smith 
&  Thompson  from  1907  to  1912,  and  put 
every  one  of  those  five  years  to  advan¬ 
tage,  for  he  had  one  object  in  mind,  to 
enter  business  for  himself.  In  1912,  he 
took  the  plunge  and  established  the  Harry 
C.  Griffith  Agency,  with  offices  at  225 
Fifth  Avenue.  He  had  the  representation 
of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Times-Tribune.  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times  and  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Two  years  later,  in  1914.  Mr.  Griffith 


learn  the  truth  about  anyone,  it  would  be 
wise  to  ask  the  people  with  whom  he 
lived  or  worked,  so  without  his  knowledge, 
the  employees  of  Mr.  Griffith  were  asked 
concerning  their  “boss.” 

“He  is  so  kind,  so  thoughtful  of  all  of 
us,”  they  said  with  one  accord.  He  shows 
towards  everyone  in  his  organization  that 
interest  for  their  welfare  which  only 
comes  from  absolute  unselfishness.” 

Mr.  Griffith’s  partner,  George  W. 
Brunson,  Jr.,  who  has  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  him,  not  only  as  a 
partner,  but  as  his  representative  before 
he  became  associated  with  him,  said,  “He 
has  built  his  business  on  the  basis  of 
strictest  integrity,  and  his  straightforward 
dealings  have  made  Harry  Griffith  admir¬ 
ed  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him.” 

Mr.  Griffith  has  been  a  prominent  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  Six  Point  League,  the  New 
York  organization  of  special  representa¬ 
tives.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Athletic  Oub,  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  the  Braidburn  Country 
Oub  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  the  East 
Orange  Lodge  of  Elks,  in  which  he  i« 
an  officer.  He  makes  his  home  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  where  his  wife  and  two 
little  daughters  make  up  a  happy  family. 


TONNAGE  LARGELY  CONTRACITD 


Paper  Men  Indicate  No  Chaaft  b 
1924  Price  of  Newsprint 

Next  year’s  newsprint  tonnage  has  al¬ 
ready  been  very  largely  spoken  for  bj 
newspaper  publishers,  according  to  state¬ 
ments  made  this  week  by  representatnt 
paper  manufacturers  in  New  York  (3ti 

Although  official  price  quotations  wen 
not  announced,  leading  paper  officials  ton 
Editor  &  Publisher  they  expected  lb 
price  for  1924  will  be  the  same  as  ii 
1923. 

One  manufacturer  said  both  mills  and 
publishers  were  satisfied  with  the  tJJ: 
per  cwt.  price,  while  others  agreed  thert 
was  extraordinary'  good  feeling  and  con¬ 
fidence  between  paper  buyers  and  sellen 


Ledger  Editorial  Wakes  Commswl 

- „ - - - Because  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  k 

Harry  Griffith  is  president  and  treas-  thargic  tendency  of  the  Sesqui-Centenmal 

urer  of  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson.  As-  Exhibition  Association  of  Philadelphia, 

sociated  with  him  as  vice-president  is  which  is  planning  a  celebration  of  the  cut 

Brigadier-General  Mortimer  D.  Bryant,  hundred  and  fiftieth  vear  of  independence 

who  won  high  honors  in  the  World  War.  in  1926,  the  Philadelphia  Publk  Ledger 

*  - ...  ...........  General  Bryant’s  father,  the  late  William  recently  appeared  with  an  editorial  urg- 

merged  his  organization  with  the  firm  of  C.  Bryant  was  for  a  long  time  manager  ing  more  action  and  less  expenditure  ot 

Pullen,  Bryant  and  Fredricks  and  the  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’  money.  The  editorial  caused  comment  oe 

name  was  changed  to  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Association  and  was  also  publisher  of  the  all  sides  and  pro-and-con  lined  up 

Fredricks.  Among  the  newspapers  which  Brooklyn  Times.  George  W.  Brunson,  each  other  in  the  news  columns  of  tne 

past  summer  the  Eagle  had  five  special  this  firm  was  representing  was  the  Green-  Jr.,  who  is  secretary  of  the  company  re-  paper.  Interviews  included  thwe  m® 
corresi^ndcnts  from  the  home  office  ville  (S.  C.)  News  and  its  publisher  was  sides  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  charge  prominent  in  business,  public  and  s^ 
travelling  and  writing  in  England  and  George  W.  Brunson,  Jr.  .4fter  publish-  of  the  Chicago  office.  In  addition  to  the  tific  life,  as  well  as  those  who  are  takM 

on  the  Continent.  Our  men  wrote  good  ing  the  Greenville  News  for  twelve  years,  offices  maintained  in  New  York  and  Chi-  part  in  the  plans  for  the  event. 

Mr.  Brunson  decided  to  try  the  business 
of  special  representation,  and  he  ioined 
the  firm  of  Bryant.  Griffith  &  Fredricks. 

The  name  was  then  changed  to  its  present 
name,  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brim  son. 

.  - . .  .  -  Mr.  Griffith  is  an  indefatieable  worker  _ _ _ _  . . .  _  _ —  k^nifniie 

tions  in  Europe  so  that  the  diplomats  at  and  is  always  on  dutv  in  the  interests  of  ith  8r  Brunson,  one  is  impressed  by  the  in  Fairmoiint  Park  and  those  abort  w 

home  and  abroad  could  shut  up  shop  and  his  publications.  In  his  personal  life,  he  fact  that  the  growth  is  a  remarkable  one  constructed  be  utilized  instead  of  wasm 

devote  all  their  time  to  golf.”  is  modest  and  retiring  to  an  extreme,  and  for  eleven  years.  money  on  “mushroom  strticturw. 


stuff :  but  I  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
solved  many  of  Mr.  Hughes’  problems. 

“A  live  reporter  can  always  turn  up  a 
good  news  story.  Rut  I  do  not  think 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  even 
fifty  live  reporters  could  readjust  condi- 


cago,  the  firm  has  an  office  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  in  charge  of  A.  E.  Christoffers  and 
an  office  in  Boston,  in  charge  of  John 
J.  Hurley. 

Looking  over  the  substantial  list  of 
newsnaners  represented  by  Bryant.  Griff- 


^itorial  an  appeal  was  made  to 
dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  it 
ther  urged  that  the  cause  of  liberty 
not  forgotten  in  the  plans  for  a  cofl^ 
venture.  It  was  further 


cial 


that  public  buildings  under  coratnKU* 
-d-.i,  —  j  abort  to  w 
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WORLD  NEEDS  HONEST,  UNBIASED  NEWS  “There  is  not  so  much  evil  in  liquor  as 

”  V/*^*^*'  _  _  JL  _  people  talk  about,”  he  gave  as  his  own 

SAYS  “SAGE  OF  POTATO  HILL”  rt"  ,.  .  ....  ■  . 

*“'■"  Regulation,  not  prohibition,  is  perhaps 

,  the  real  thing. 

Howcy  Editor  of  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe,  Appeals  for  “State  prohibition  in  Kansas  was  an  ab- 
to,.rn.tion.l  Conference  ef  Intelligent  Newpepermen 

to  Prevent  Spread  of  European  Conflagration  hibitkm  ruined  state  prohibition. 

- I  “The  scandal  we  will  learn  about  in  the 

n  Dull  ID  cr^ui  ivi  DD  future  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is 

By  PHILIP  bLHUYLER  spent  on  prohibition  enforcement, 

ttT'HERE'S  a  great  fire  burning  in  ciated  Press  in  Russia.  He  believes  sin-  which  doesn  t  enforce.  And  now  we  poor 
A  Europe  and,  by  golly,  it’s  spread-  cerely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  propaganda  tax  payers,  are  standing  for  it. 

inff  this  way *^in  the  name  of  high  heaven  has  created  a  wrong  impression  in  this  Pfohibrtion  is  tw  big  a  thing, 

thf  newspapers  of  the  world  must,  and  Communism  and  Bol-  accTmplS?  eThowc 

can,  stop  this  conflagration.  ♦  r  i  u  j*  r  willinizlv  savs 

A  rountrv  editor  was  speaking — a  man  Cots  of  people,  the  ordinary  farmer  ..'rif  ^  . 

of  more  than  70,  who  has  kept  his  youth  for  instance,”  he  explained,  “have  the  no-  r  enough  to  en- 

^^CTtal  energy.  Dressed  in  a  dark  tipn  Bolshevism  may  do  them  good.  Con-  Jorce  an  impossibility,  was  the  way  he 
business  suit,  a  flowing  Windsor  ditions  abroad,  they  think,  will  aid  them,  Ptit  it. 

g,,,gd  hi  r.™.,ka  by  b.„pi„g  .he  wri,.  Safe  ot;p.'a,rHi!i"^rh™Sd  laugh! 

It  was  the  nationally-known  Ed  be  benefited.  Russia  became  the  world’s  1",®  ^ ,  *^”’self,  he  got  as  much  play  as 
Howe  publisher  of  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  disgrace.  Soviet  leaders  themselves  ad- 

Globe’ and  E.  W.  Howe’s  Monthly,  popu-  mit  the  people  are  suffering.  On  Oct.  30  he  had  lunch  with  John 

Urly  called  the  “Sage  of  Potato  Hill.”  “There  is  no  truth  in  the  saying  that  Golden,  theatrical  producer,  and  H.  T. 
Ed  Howe,  as  he  himself  modestly  puts  the  ‘capitalistic  kept  press’  in  this  country  Webster,  cartoonist  on  the  New  York 
h  “has  been  in  the  country  printing  busi-  is  suppressing  the  facts.  But  newspaper  World,  at  the  Dutch  Treat  Club,  a  society 
ness  60  years.”  He  was  in  New  York  men  should  certainly  be  more  reasonable,  made  up  of  writers,  artists  and  publishers. 
Citv  this  week  on  his  way  to  a  vacation  moderate,  and  should  accept  only  the  ac-  At  the  luncheon  he  met  Vincent  Ibanez, 
in  Florida  truth.”  and  Senator  Paul  Dupuy,  owner  of  Le 

In  simple,  homely,  straight  from  the  This  remark  brought  the  brilliant  Kan-  Betit  Parisien.  The  morning  newspapers 
shoulder  language,  such  as  .\braham  Lin-  sas  newspaper  man  back  to  what  is  ap-  reported  his  reactions  to  the  affair, 
coin  was  accustomed  to  use,  the  “editor  parently  one  of  his  favorite  opinions.  “A  whole  roomful  of  fine  men  and  1 

from  the  country”  took  the  occasion  to  “The  Press  is  powerful,  yes.  And  re-  was  introduced  to  Tom  Masson  and  Dr. 


In  simple,  homely,  straight  from  the  This  remark  brought  the  brilliant  Kan-  Petit  Parisien.  The  morning  newspapers 
shoulder  language,  such  as  .\braham  Lin-  sas  newspaper  man  back  to  what  is  ap-  reported  his  reactions  to  the  affair, 
coin  was  accustomed  to  use,  the  “editor  parently  one  of  his  favorite  opinions.  “A  whole  roomful  of  fine  men  and  1 

from  the  country”  took  the  occasion  to  “The  Press  is  powerful,  yes.  And  re-  was  introduced  to  Tom  Masson  and  Dr. 
make  a  stirring  appeal  through  Editor  &  porters  are  the  real  force  behind  every  .Frank  Crane  and— and — I  can’t  remem- 
PuBUSHER  to  the  newspaper  men  of  the  newspaper.  We  need  less  editorializing,  ber  a  half  of  them,”  one  paper  reported 
world  to  strive  to  present  their  readers  “Let  me  tell  you.  people  don’t  pay  much  him  saying.  “This  great  Spanish  author 
with  impartial,  truthful  news.  attention  to  editorials.  It  is  the  man  in  — what’s  his  name  now? — yes  Ibanez, 

“■This  is  a  favorite  theme  of  mine,”  he  the  street  covering  the  story  who  has  the  made  a  speech  and  an  interpreter  put  it 
said.  “I  have  written  it  often.  I  will  say  power,  not  the  fellow  up  in  the  tower  into  good  English.  Then  this  great  edi- 
it  again  and  again.  writing  editorials.  Editors  of  labor  sheets  tor  of  the  French  newspaper — yes, 

big  need  of  the  world  today  is  not  will  exaggerate  one  side;  editors  of  con-  Dupuy,  who  owns  the  Petit  Parisien — 

a  peace  conference— no— rather  a  confer-  servative  papers  will  exaggerate  the  he  spoke. 

ence  of  honest  and  intelligent  newspaper  other.  It  is  the  place  of  the  reporters  to  “And  then,  ha!  ha!  I  made  a  speech, 
men,  who  will  get  together  and  decide  get  the  plain  truth.  Didn’t  want  to  particularly,  but  they 

what  had  best  be  done  for  world  good.  “Why,  the  best  hooks  ever  published  asked  me  and  everybody’s  been  so  mighty 


what  had  best  be  done  for  world  good. 


“This  congiess  of  newspaper  men  might  are  just  plain  good  newspaper  reporting,  fine  and  kind.  1  spoke  to  Mr.  Dujmy  and 


said  that  here  we’d  met,  he  with  his 
2,000,000  circulation  and  I  with  my  2(X). 
Of  course,  I  was  only  emphasizing  a  dis- 


first  be  national  and  then  made  interna-  Dickens’  ‘David  Copperfield’  for  instance,  said  that  here  we’d  met,  he  with  his 

(ional.  and  Turgeniev’s  ‘Father  and  Son.’  2,000,000  circulation  and  I  with  my  200. 

"Newspaper  men  hold  in  their  hands  “You  ask  about  personality  in  news-  Of  course,  I  was  only  emphasizing  a  dis- 
tremendous  power,”  he  continued.  papers?  Personality  can  be  carried  to  parity  in  the  sizes  of  our  respective  jour- 

“Statesmen,  politicians,  presidents  and  excess.  It’s  worth  repeating,  I  think,  re-  nals,  because  I  have  between  300  and  400 

kings  live  on  the  publicity  given  them  by  porters  are  the  real  men  on  newspapers.”  readers  right  here  in  New  York.” 

newsoaners  Ed  Howe  doesn't  believe  crime  should  Newspaper  space,  Howe  is  positive. 


nCWS(>(lperS.  nuwe  uucmi  1  ucncvc  ltiiiic  miuuiu 

“The  greatest  newspaper  story  in  the  be  neglected  by  the  newspapers, 
world.  I  think,  at  this  time,  is  the  Euro-  ‘AVe  should  give  only  truthful  and 


readers  right  here  in  New  York.” 

Newspaper  space,  Howe  is  positive, 
brings  the  best  results  to  advertisers. 
“These  editors  of  industrial  and  com- 


pean  chaoS.  What  happens  abro^  is  soon  charitable  accounts  of  all  lawlessness,  mercial  house  organs  have  a  sucker  list 
reflected  iii  this  country.  Inevitably  re-  however,”  he  made  sure  to  add.  and  I'm  on  it.  I  guess  I  get  about  200 

fleeted.  Naturally,  when  the  editor  spoke  so  car-  of  these  journals  every  month — banks. 

“There  is  a  world  tendency  towards  nestly  about  the  gigantic  influence  of  the  factories,  railroads,  and  the  Lord  knows 
disorder.  press,  the  question  of  prohibition  and  the  what.  1  guess  I’m  about  the  only  man 

“The  duty  of  newspaper  men  every-  part  newspapers  should  play  in  its  ?n-  that  reads  some  of  them, 
where  is  to  do  their  darndest  to  prevent  forcement  came  to  mind.  “If  these  industries  financing  these 

this  tendency.  Kansas  editor  does  not  believe  in  magazines  would  only  understand  that 

“How?”  Ed  Howe’s  hands  clenched,  national  prohibition.  they  are  spending  millions  and  only  get- 

His  eyes  were  live  coals.  t 

“By  real  reporting,”  he  snapp^. 

He  had  warmed  up  to  the  subject.  This 
was  no  “snippet”  interview.  The  “Sage 
of  Potato  Hill”  was  serious  and  in  ear¬ 
nest.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  evident,  he 
had  been  thinking  about  the  “world’s 
greatest  story,”  concerning  which  W.  T, 

Ellis  wrote  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
Oct.  20. 

“VVe  should  have  good  reporting  of 
conditions  in  Europe.  There  also  should 
be  square,  honest,  and  intelligent  report¬ 
ing  of  conditions  in  Wall  Street.” 

At  the  start  of  conversation  with  the 
Kansas  philosopher  the  immediate  im¬ 
pression  is  of  a  farmer  seated  on  a 
cracker  box  in  a  general  store,  chewing 
politics,  potatoes,  fate  and  tobacco.  But 
Ae  impression  is  only  momentary.  True, 

Howe  glories  in  his  pose  of  “country 
^itor."  His  mind,  however,  is  not  the 
least  provincial.  It  is  keen,  piercing,  and 
®conunonly  broad. 

There  is  now  far  too  much  exaggera- 
^  m  American  newspaper  stories,  both 
from  foreign  and  domestic  sources,  Ed 
Howe  believes,  and  declares  now  is  the 
time  to  co^ect  the  fault. 

“I^e  plain  troth,  the  simple  facts  alone 
shOTld  appear  in  our  news  colunms.”  he 
5*k1,  and  his  fist  struck  the  palm  of  his  i 
open  hand.  i 

Yet  Mr.  Howe  is  confident  excellent  Old  Ed  How*  looki  up,  not  to  editon.  howoTor.  to  whoio  cUn  ho  bolonso.  hut  to  roporton, 

men  are  now  abroad  writing  newe  fnr  the  who,  ho  onyo,  nro  tho  ronl  mon  on  tho  nowipnporo  of  today.  On  hia  Int  tIoU  to  tho 

American  .  motropoiu  in  Sftoon  yoon  ho  «ai  accompaniod  on  a  .isht.ooinf  trip  hy  Mia.  Adolaido 

11  press.  His  own  son.  Tames  P,  Howo,  hit  nioco;  Mra.  Dwicht  Farnham,  hia  danshtoT,  and  HoUio  Wohb,  aooioty  oditor  of 

rtowe,  IS  a  correspondent  for  the  Asso-  hia  Atchiaon  Oioho. 


ting  a  few  cents’  worth  of  results,  they’d 
drop  them  and  use  newspaper  space  to 
put  their  case  before  the  public.” 

“Ed”  Howe  is  in  excellent  physical 
shape.  Ai^,  luckily,  the  way  he  was 
fet^  by  his  New  York  friends.  He  had 
not  bera  in  the  metropolis  for  fifteen 
years. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  am  pretty  fit.  I  do 
all  my  writing  in  the  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  I  pitch  hay  and  do  general 
farm  work  on  my  place  on  Potato  Hill. 
Early  in  the  evening  I  go  to  bed  and 
read  a  while.” 

There’s  a  limit  to  entertaining,  and  Mr. 
Howe  said  he  broke  up  one  party  ar¬ 
ranged  for  him  by  John  Golden  for 
Saturday  night. 

“I  told  him  I’d  go  out  to  Child’s  with 
him.  A  fellow  can’t  stand  too  much  cele¬ 
brating,”  he  said. 

Mr,  Howe  is  traveling  with  his  niece. 
Miss  Adelaide  Howe  and  Miss  Nellie 
Webb,  society  editor  t>f  the  Atchison 
Globe.  He  and  Miss  Howe  leave  Nov. 

3  for  Miami,  Fla.,  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter. 

WOULD  REVIVE  PERSONAL  NOTE 

Grandon  Protests  Machine-Made  Papers 
Before  Medill  School 

“The  guiding  star  of  the  successful 
new.spapcrman  should  he  service  to  the 
community,”  said  D.  W.  Grandon,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Sterling  (111.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  Nov.  1,  to  students  at  the  Sledill 
School  of  Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University.  . 

“Schools  of  journalism  evidently  have 
come  to  fill  a  great  need.”  he  commented. 
“There  has  been  no  standard  code  of 
ethics  or  philosophy  covering  editorial 
ideas,  or  for  the  treatment  of  editorial 
subjects.  It  has  seemed  that  each  and 
every  editor  must  be  a  law  unto  himself, 
make  the  best  guess  he  could  and  then 
take  the  consequences.  But  journalism 
schools  may  very  properly  do  something 
either  to  establish  standards  or  to  ele¬ 
vate  such  standards  as  may  soon  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  accepted. 

“Personally  I  feel  that  our  newspapers 
may  become  too  stereotyped,  too  machine- 
made.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  see 
more  of  the  personal  in  our  editorial 
columns.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the 
old  days,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  put  more 
of  the  personal  view  and  more  of  personal 
sentiments  into  our  papers.  I  feel  that 
our  nation  needs  more  heart,  soul  and 
conscience  in  the  editorial  pages  of  its 
great  newspapers. 

“As  for  the  young  newspaper  man  or 
woman,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  school 
of  sincere  and  honest  hard  work  as  the 
only  means  by  which  they  may  make 
proper  progress.  The  youngster  enter¬ 
ing  into  coimtry  journalism  should  bear 
that  in  mind.  I  am  sure  the  city  scribes 
get  their  measure  of  toil.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  writers  who  are  to  undertake 
country  journalism  I  can  say  that  it  is 
more  successful  than  it  used  to  be  be¬ 
cause  of  the  personal  element  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken.  The  country  editor 
no  doubt  is  in  closer  touch  with  his 
people  than  is  the  city  editor.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  city  daily  may  write  almost 
what  he  desires  to  see  in  print,  and  get 
by  with  it,  but  the  country  editor  must 
write  only  what  he  knows  to  be  a  fact. 
He  cannot  place  the  responsibility  upon 
persons  unknown. 

“After  fifty  years  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  this  pioneer  worker  welcomes 
cordially  the  new  journalists,  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  schools  of  journalism,  to  a 
field  much  better  and  stronger  than  the 
old  in  many  respects.  Remember  what 
I  said  at  first. — the  central  thought  of  the 
successful  editor,  rural  or  urban,  is  to 
work  earnestly,  sincerely,  and  honestly  for 
the  public  service.  Do  that  consistently 
and  your  stewardship  in  this  amazingly 
interesting  field  will  be  effective.” 

Wand  Buys  Lumber  Journal 

Tlw  Southern  Lumber  Journal,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  has  been  purchased  by  J, 
Ben  Wand  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Z.  W.  Whitehead,  who  founded  the  paper 
27  years  ago. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AD  SPACE  COST  $521,000,000 
IN  1921,  U.  S.  CENSUS  SHOWS 

Estimated  Value  of  $570,000,000  for  1923  Daily  Press  Adver* 
tising  Supported  by  Official  Statistics  —  Weeklies 
Numbered  50  Per  Cent  Less  Than  in  1919  Census 


J  JNCLE  SAM  is  now  to  be  introduced  newspapers  shows  a  gain  of  39.7  per  cent 

over  the  1919  figures,  and  a  gain  of 
183.5  per  cent  over  the  previous  census 


1914.  Their  1921  circulation  totalled 
2,418,823,  a  loss  of  10.8  per  cent  from 
1919  and  of  6.9  per  cent  from  1914. 

Periodicals  other  than  newspapers  are 
divided  by  the  census  into  classes  as 
follows : 

Agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising, 

etc .  232 

Amusements  .  79 

Education  . 249 

Fraternal  .  190 

Labor  .  171 

News,  comments,  general  literature,  he* 
tion 


PRESS-HERALD  MOVF^ 
TO  NEW  HOME 

Portland  (Me.)  Paper  Fonaket 
Quarters  for  Modem  Serta. 
Story  Structure  in 
Financial  District 


22i 


in  the  arena  which  has  grown  up 
around  the  advertising  revenues  estimat¬ 
ed  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Edward  W.  Bok  of  1914. 
in  his  announcement  of  prizes  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Our  Uncle  is  not  going  to  discuss  or  gain  of  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  over 


Last  Sunday  was  moving  day  whs 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald. 


argue — on  any  subject.  He  will  just 
state  the  facts  as  he  finds  them,  permit¬ 
ting  his  audience  to  draw  their  own  de¬ 
ductions,  several  of  which  are  available. 
Not  improbably.  Uncle  Sam’s  statements 
will  bring  comfort  to  Mr.  Bok  and  con¬ 
fusion  to  his  professional  friends  who 
“pooh-poohed”  his  original  estimates. 


Religion  .  1,066  ,  .  .  -  » 

Trade  Journals  .  1,066  paper  moved  into  its  permanent  home 

All  others  .  471  a  new  seven-story  block,  erected  hr  ih 

....  ,  .  Further  extracts  from  the  report  and  owners  and  facing  on  Federal,  Exduni 

The  1921  advertising  revenue  of  pen-  deductions  therefrom  will  appear  in  an  and  Market  streets,  close  by  City 
odicals  other  than  newspapers  shows  a  early  issue.  the  Federal  buildings  and  the 

-  district 

The  new  Press  Herald  building  is  mij 
by  experts  to  be  the  finest  newspaptt 


1919,  and  of  116.9  per  cent  over  1914. 

Circulation  revenues  of  all  newspapers 
in  1921  totalled  $212,635,632,  an  increase 


MEDICAL  EDITORS  MEET 


of  10.3  per  cent  over  1919,  and  of  113.6  Discuss  Technical  and  Editorial  Prob-  ^ 

per  cent  over  1914.  .  CKSc.wo  I  “J 

Circulation  volume  of  daily  news-  lems  at  Chicago  Convenbon  ^uare  in  leased  quarters  in  the  Prt„ 

papers,  excluding  Sunday,  totalled  33,-  Medical  editors  from  all  parts  of  the  “Uiluing  since  its  birth  «  months  ago 

1113  uiiKiiuii  csiiiiiaics.  777,827  copies  per  issue  in  1921,  a  gain  country  were  in  attendance  at  the  54th  “O"*  ®  j  ^ 

Uncle  Sam’s  views  will  shortly  be  put  of  2.3  per  cent  over  1919  and  of  17.4  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Portland  Herald,  former^ 

•  ■  •  .  .  .  p^j.  i9i4_  Editors’  Association  in  the  Auditorium  Daily  Eastern  Argus. 

Sunday  circulation  totalled  20,110,206  Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  25  and  26.  The  change  was  made  after  the  So¬ 

per  issue  in  1921,  a  gain  of  3.8  per  cent  There  were  about  thirty  editors  at  the  day  edition  had  cleared  a  few  hom 
over  1919  and  of  22  per  cent  over  1914.  various  sessions.  Talks  on  technical  and  after  midnight.  All  arrangements  woi 

Weekly  newspaper  circulation  totalled  editorial  subjects  were  made  by  leaders  made  in  advance  for  the  transportatim 

20,740,551  copies  per  issue  in  1921,  a  gain  the  various  branches.  of  the  bulky  linotype  machines  and  other 

“The  medical  press  should  always  work  paraphernalia  of  the  composing  room  mi- 

for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  der  the  direction  of  Frank  K.  Barnes,  the 

the  profession,”  Dr.  H.  J.  Archard,  of  the  veteran  mechanical  superintendent,  in  or- 

.American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine,  der  that  all  might  be  install^  in  the  net 

Chicago,  told  the  meeting.  location  in  time  to  put  out  the  three  regii- 

“With  the  narcotic  acts,  the  Volstead  lar  editions  early  Monday  morning, 
act,  and  the  Sheppard-Towner  act,  as  Two  veteran  newspapermen  went  with 
well  as  other  tendencies  for  more  laws  the  Press  Herald  to  its  new  home.  Tho 

affecting  the  work  of  the  medical  pro-  . .  ' 

fession,  the  medical  press  has 


forward  in  an  official  document  known 
as  “Census  of  Manufacturers — 1921. 
Printing  and  Publishing  and  Allied  In¬ 
dustries,”  to  be  sold  at  five  cents  the 
copy  to  any  who  apply  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

The  report  is  not  yet  printed,  but 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  inspected  proof 
sheets,  and  is  able  to  present  some  datsi, 
subject  to  slight  revisions  before  the  re¬ 
port  is  issued.  It  is  understood  that  the 
major  figures  are  correct. 

According  to  the  census,  the  total  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  during  the 
calendar  year  1921  was  $521,685,4^. 

This  revenue  was  earned  by  all  classes 
of  newspapers — daily,  Sunday,  weekly, 
tri-weekly,  and  semi-weekly. 

The  total  value  of  other  periodical  ad¬ 
vertising  was  $155,301,227  in  1921. 

Mr.  Bok,  it  will  be  recalled,  estimated 
newspaper  advertising  at  $600,000,000  and 
general  magazine  advertising  at  $150,000,- 
000,  trade  paper  advertising  at  $70,000,- 
000  and  farm  papers  at  $27,000,000. 

His  figures,  it  has  been  stated,  were 


of  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  over  1919 
and  a  loss  of  5.1  per  cent  from  1914. 

Semi-weekly  circulation  totalled  1,648,- 
356  copies  per  issue  in  1921,  a  gain  of  6.4 
per  cent  over  1919  and  a  loss  of  4.7  per 
cent  from  1914. 

Tri- weekly  circulation  totalled  523,872 
in  1921,  a  gain  of  6.4  per  cent  over  1919 
and  a  loss  of  4.7  per  cent  from  1914. 

Circulation  revenues  of  periodicals 
other  than  newspapers  totalled  $115,647, 
913,  in  1921,  a  gain  of  35.8  per  cent  over 
1919,  and  of  80.6  per  cent  over  1914. 

Circulations  of  weekly  periodicals  other 
than  newspapers  totalled  23,090,406  in 
1921,  a  loss  of  25.9  per  cent  from  1919. 

Circulations  of  monthly  periodicals 
totalled  83,954,144  in  1921,  a  loss  of  8.4 
per  cent  from  1919  and  a  gain  of  6  per 
cent  over  1914. 

Circulations  of  quarterly  periodicals  in 


great 

work  in  helping  counteract  the  various 
agencies  hostile  to  the  profession." 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  of  the  Annals 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Boston,  one  of 
the  oldest  practicing  physicians  in  the 
United  States,  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
medical  press  for  the  past  fifty  years,  en¬ 
livening  his  talk  with  reminiscences  of 
the  past.  Dr.  Marcy  is  85  years  old. 

Another  talk  was  made  by  Dr.  O.  F. 
Maxon,  Springfield,  Ill.,  medical  director 


are  Thomas  L.  Haskell,  the  marine  re¬ 
porter,  who  last  April  completed  ft 
years  of  continuous  service  as  a  Port¬ 
land  newspaper  man,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  active  reporter  in  the  Unitet 
States,  and  F.  K.  Barnes,  the  mechanical 
superintendent,  who  has  seen  54  yean 
of  continuous  service  in  the  compooinj 
room  of  the  Press  and  the  Press  HeraU. 

Another  veteran  is  the  editor.  Colonel 
Harry  M.  Bigelow,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Press  and  the  Press  Her- 


hasert  iinTm  advertisiniy  exnmHiTiires  made  1921  t'oT^lled  21978  216  a  tram  of ”16  i  oer  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Company,  ^  years,  and  for  more 

tosed  upon  advertising  expwditures  made  ivzi  totaiiea  ^i,w»,zio,  a  gam  oi  lo.^per  Maxon  told  how  the  nublication  of  than  a  score  of  years  as  editor. 

for”w"hkh  ie  eke^derbv  1^4 ""  "  "  ""  ""  ?kal  stTtisVs°  Lm  lif^^^  ,  The  paper’s  new  home  is  fireproof,  d 

-  -  -  --  -  P  ^  ^  Circulation  of  all  other  classes  of  pames  was  proving  of  great  benefit  to  the  the  most  modern  construction,  and  o 

periodicals  totalled  6,962,012  in  1921,  a  medical  profession  and  the  public  as  well, 
gain  of  37.4  per  cent  over  1919  and  a 
loss  of  22  per  cent  from  1914. 

In  the  tables  showing  the  numbers  of 
the  various  classes  of  publications,  the 
heavy  mortality  among  weekly  news- 


the  1923  volume. 

Editor  &  Publisher  estimated  the 
1923  volume  of  newspaper  advertising, 
excluding  business  papers,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  papers  and  college  dailies,  at  $570,- 
000,000.  This  estimate  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  August  25,  in  connection  with 


REPORTERS  DINE  McNAMEE 


the  tabulation  of  newspaper  advertising,  papers  stands  prominent. 


lineage  for  the  period  January-June,  1923 
and  was  conservative. 

The  present  year’s  newspaper  business 
shows  an  advance  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  over  1921,  the  census  year.  Taking 
the  smaller  figure,  the  census  total  would 
be  augmented  to  ^26,022,579  for  all  daily 
and  all  other  newspapers. 

While  the  census  does  not  classify  the 
advertising  revenues  of  the  various 
classes  of  publications,  rough  estimates 
can  be  made  of  the  advertising  income  of 
the  weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  tri-weeklies 
and  other  papers. 

Careful  estimates  of  the  income  of  the 
weeklies  places  it  at  about  $40,000,000  for 
1923.  Semi-weeklies  have  an  estimated 
income  of  $7,300,000,  and  tri-weeklies 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  in  $2,200,000. 
Foreign  language  papers  (daily  and  Sun¬ 
day)  probably  will  not  exceed  $S.0(X),- 
(XX),  while  the  income  of  college  papers 


These  newspapers,  which  included  13,- 
793  in  1914,  and  12,145  in  1919,  dropped 
to  6,059,  or  less  than  half  their  1919 
roster,  in  1921.  Despite  this  tremen¬ 
dous  absorption  movement,  their  circula¬ 
tions,  as  noted  above,  showed  a  slight 
gain  over  1919  and  a  trifling  loss  from 
their  1914  mark. 

Weekly  periodicals,  other  than  news¬ 
papers,  were  also  hard  hit  during  this 
period,  their  ranks  shrinking  from  1,379 
in  1914,  to  1230  in  1919,  and  to  995  in 
1921.  Their  circulations,  unUke  the  news¬ 
papers,  showed  a  corresponding  decrease. 

Daily  newspapers,  whose  circulations 
showed  a  steady  gain,  nevertheless  de¬ 
creased  in  numbers  from  2,580  in  1914, 
to  2,441  in  1919,  and  to  2,344  in  1921. 

Sunday  newspapers,  also  circulation 
gainers,  dropped  in  numbers  from  571  in 
1914,  604  in  1919,  to  537  in  1921. 

It  might  be  here  noted  that  Editor  & 


faced  with  grey  brick.  Located  on  thre 
streets,  it  has  an  abundance  of  natnnl 
light  from  three  sides. 

The  composing  room  occupies  the  a- 
tire  third  floor,  and  is  fitted  with  maii!i 
modern  conveniences.  The  editorial 
rooms  and  library  are  on  the  secoad 
floor,  while  the  advertising  and  ciroi- 
tion  departments  and  the  executive  ofr 
ces  are  on  the  first  floor. 

The  mailing  room  and  the  press  rooo, 
with  a  new  64-page  Hoe  press  are  it 
the  basement,  as  is  the  stereotyping  (fc- 
partment.  In  the  sub-basement,  25  te 


Washington  Men  Say  Farewell  to 
U.  S.  S.  Tennessee  Captain 

Captain  Luke  McNamee,  director  of 
the  navy  intelligence  division  for  the  past 
two  years,  was  the  guest  of  a  group  of 
W'ashington  correspondents  at  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  night. 

Captain  McNamee  has  been  assigned  _ 

to  the  fleet  in  command  of  the  battleship 

Tennessee,  and  the  newspaper  men  who  u'. 

honored  him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  Washington,  were  the  correspond¬ 
ents  who  covered  the  naval  maneuvers 
off  Panama  last  winter. 

Those  present  at  the  dinner  were : 

Lieutenant  John  Heffernan.  of  the  press 
relations  section  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment;  Theodore  Joslin,  Boston  Tran- 


for  ten  cars  of  newsprint.  The  buildiil 
has  two  fast  elevators. 

Originally  the  block  was  planned  u  i 
six-story  structure,  but  the  demand  fcf 
office  room  was  so  great  it  was 
seven  stories,  the  upper  four  floors  bein 
devoted  to  offices. 

The  Press,  one  of  the  merged  papers 
dated  back  to  1862,  while  the  Portland 


script;  Carter  Field,  New  York  Tribune; 

A.  L  Montgomery,  New  York  Herald  although  les*  t^"a 

Rolirt  Choate,  &ston  Herald;  Theo^  ^ m 
dore  A.  Huntley,  Pittsburgh  Post;  Ar-  ^  TV*  °  n'vJrC 

_ _ _  _ _ _  thur  S.  Henning,  Chicago  Tribune ;  Hal  cTsiil^  Stt 

and  the  scatter^  smalf  business  dailies  Publisher  list^  536  Sunday  papers  dur-  H-  Smith.  New  York  Times ;  Frank  Qnjy  the^^  No* 

which  Editor  &  Publisher  has  not  ing  1921.  This  almost  perfect  state  of  Conner,  New  York  World ;  J^ames  West,  ^  ar^t^TthrStTe  York 

agreement  does  not  prevSl  in  the  daily  As^iated  Press;  Kenneth  Clark  Inter-  ‘nd  eitv  Sns  -  '  ’  ^ 

field,  the  Government  listing  many  small  iiational  New^s  Service  ;  Leo  McGatchy, 
dailies  appealing  to  a  limited  group  while 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  taken  only 
those  with  a  general  appeal. 

Tri-weeklies  numbered  85  in  1921,  a 
gain  of  1  over  1914,  and  a  loss  of  8  from 
1919. 

Semi-weeklies  were  423  in  1921,  against 


Usted,  may  be  called  negligible  in  the 
grand  total. 

.Ml  of  these  deductions  from  the  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  $626.(XX),0(X)  would  leave  it 
near  $S70.000.(XX),  the  estimate  made  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  of  general  public  appeal,  .^nd. 
if  the  1923  gain  over  1921  is  placed  at  25 
per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent,  the  csti- 


Sacramento  Bee,  and  W.  H.  Porterfield. 
Scripps-Howard  Alliance. 


_  _  The  Sunday  ed^ 

recently  has  been  developed,  with  utft- 
Donald  B.  McGrew,  a  former  Chicag® 
newspaper  man,  as  editor. 


mated  total  for  all  newspapers  would  be  452  in  1919  and  583  in  1914. 


about  $6.50.000,000  and  the  above  deduc¬ 
tions  would  place  the  total  for  the  general 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  at  a  little  less 
than  $600,000,000  for  this  year. 

Turning  bark  to  the  census  figures,  the 
following  additional  data  appear : 

The  1921  advertising  revenue  of  all 


Monthly  periodicals  totalled  1.907  in 
1921,  against  2.647  in  1919  and  2,822  in 
1914. 

Quarterlies  in  1921  numbered  515, 
against  489  in  1919  and  5(X)  in  1914. 
Foreign  language  dailies  numbered  146 


Cooper  Wins  EUlitorial  Golf  Title 

Fred  B.  Cooper,  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Construction  News,  pulled  down 
the  editorial  golf  championship  of  Kansas 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  time  when  he 


Dormitory  Named  for  Mrs.  Hsni** 

V’ictor  H.  Hanson,  ptublisher  of  ^ 
Birmingham  News  and  Sfontgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  has  given  $10,(XX)  as  the 
of  a  fund  to  build  a  new  dormitory  ** 


lor  xnc  niin  consccuiivc  iimc  wiicii  iic  >>■  «»  luim  uunu  a  ,  , 

defeated  Griffith  Bonner  of  the  Topeka  the  Woman’s  College  of  Alabama, 


Capital  in  the  annual  editorial  tournament 
at  Junction  City,  Oct.  17.  Cooper  de¬ 
feated  Bonner  two  up  in  an  eighteen-hole 
match  that  went  the  entire  distance. 


in  1921,  against  154  in  1919  and  160  in  Cooper  scored  84  and  Bonner  86. 


at  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  new  A*®" 
tory  is  to  be  named  “Wcenonah 
Hall’’  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hanson’s  «* 
.^n  additional  $50,000  was  raised  by  * 
citizens  of  Montgomery. 
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HAWAU’S  governor 
VISITS  NEW  YORK 

Hon.  Wnlince  R.  Farrington  Dmcumo* 
Itland  Affair*  While  en  Route 
to  Old  Home  in 
Maine 


Public  Ledger  is  returning  to  the_  Islands 
with  the  Governor  about  the_  middle  of 
November  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
News  Department  of  the  Star-Bulletin. 


LUCKY  STRIKE  COUPON 
ADS  STIR  NEW  YORK 


TALLEY  GOES  TO  N.  Y.  HERALD 


The  Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington, 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  and  prior  to  his 
appointment,  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
sW-Bulletin,  the 
Islands’  biggest 
afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  the 
Union  League 
Oub,  New  York 
City,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by 
Herbert  L. 

Bridgeman,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
the  Brooklyn 
Standard  -  Union, 
who  is  also  a 
Regent  of  the 
State  of  New 
York. 

Governor  Farrington  was  also  a  guest 
of  the  New  York  newspaper  publishers 
at  the  regular  weekly  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Hardware  Club  on  Friday. 

To  a  representative  of  the  Editor  & 
PcBUSHER,  he  said;  “I  have  been 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Governors 


Gov.  W.  R.  Fa»«inctoi* 


Become*  Rotogravure  Editor — Picture 
Section  Now  Sixteen  Page* 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
New  York  Herald  has  a  rotogravure  edi¬ 
tor,  and  V.  W.  Talley,  for  the  past  five 
years  assistant  rotogravure  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  this  week  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position. 

Coincident  with  the  appointment,  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of  the 
Herald,  announced  the  Rotogravure  Sec¬ 
tion  would  be  increased  eight  pages  in 
sire,  bringing  the  total  to  16  pages. 

Talley  started  newspaper  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  News-Herald. 
Later  he  was  with  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  was  at  one  time  assistant 
night  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
leaving  to  assume  the  position  of  assist¬ 
ant  rotogravure  editor  on  the  Times. 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  HELD 


Publisher*  Feared  Raid*  on  Stand* — 
All  Paper*  to  Be  Used  In  “Tax 
Free’’  Full  Page  Sampling 
Campaign 


Inland  Printer  Issue*  Anniversary  Num. 
ber  in  October 

A  special  212-page  anniversary  edition 
of  the  Inland  Printer,  marking  the  40th 
year  of  publication,  was  issued  in  October. 

A  feature  of  the  edition  was  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  entire  first  issue  of 


A  sensational  sampling  advertising 
campaign  was  staged  Oct.  30,  31,  in  New 
York  City,  through  use  of  metropolitan 
newspapers,  by  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  Inc.,  for  Lucky  Strike  ciga¬ 
rettes. 

Having  previously  been  worked  with 
success,  according  to  the  advertiser’s 
claim,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Troy  and 
.-Mbany,  N.  Y.,  the  campaign  calls  for 
eventual  use  of  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

,  The  advertisement  in  the  newspaper 
takes  a  full  page  of  space  and  runs  a  cou¬ 
pon,  entitling  the  bearer  to  purchase 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  on  the  two  dates 
of  appearance  “Tax  Free”  or  for  nine 
cents  instead  of  the  usual  fifteen. 

Business  managers  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  at  first  hesitated  to  sell  the  space, 
chiefly  because  of  a  misunderstanding 


selling  cigarettes  and  who  have  accepted 
coupons  from  consumers. 

“The  number  of  coupons  you  can  thus 
redeem  is  limited  to  the  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  of  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  you  pur¬ 
chased  from  your  jobber  for  this  tax  free 
plan.” 

Lord  &  Thomas,  advertising  agency,  it 
is  luiderstood,  is  handling  only  this  one 
advertisement  for  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  Williams  &  Cunningham  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  regular  account. 


JOURNALISM  DISCUSSED 


Lee  Addresses  American  Management 
Meeting  in  New  York 

Editorial  sessions  of  the  American 
Management  Association  convention  were 
held  Oct.  29  in  New  York.  Martin  L. 
Pierce,  research  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Hoover  Company,  presided. 

James  Melvin  Lee,  director  Department 
of  Journalism,  New  York  University,  and 
regular  contributor  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  spoke  on  “The  Fundamentals  of 
Journalism.” 

Other  speakers  included:  D.  C,  Van- 
dercook,  editor  Home  Study  Talks,  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools,  ^ran- 


ton.  Pa.,  and  Earnest  Augustus,  editor 
that  the  coupon  could  be  clipped  and  of  Mead  Co-operation,  the  Mead  Pulp 


at  West  Baden  and  the  conference  of  the  the  magazine  which  appeared  in  Chicago, 


(iovemors  with  the  President  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  have  also  been  in  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  some  important  territorial 
affairs.  I  am  in  New  York  for  just  a 
day  or  two  en  route  to  my  old  home, 
Portlsuid,  Me.,  where  I  am  to  address 
the  Kiwanis  Club  on  Saturday. 

“I  am  a  regular  reader  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  you  know.  It  is  a  mighty 
good  paper,  too.  I  like  it  immensely. 
Your  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn 
that  since  19(X)  the  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  people  have  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  more  than 
105,000,000;  whereas,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  expended  in  that 
period  in  Hawaii  just  about  21,0(X),000, 
and  that  total  includes  the  $4,0(X),000  in¬ 
debtedness  assumed  at  the  time  _  of  an- 
nexatioa  So  you  see  the  Territory  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  a  financial  bur¬ 
den  to  our  Government.  The  Army  and 
the  Navy  establishment  in  Hawaii  is  not 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  Islands,  but  rather  primarily,  as  a 
safe-guard  and  a  protection  to  the  people 
of  the  main  land. 

“We  are  hoping  that  through  a  proper 
interpretation  of  existing  legislation,  we 
may  be  given  our  rightful  share  in  pres¬ 
ent  general  appropriations  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  highways,  education,  etc. 
We  are  planning  to  spend  something  over 
^,000,000  on  highway  improvement,  and 
if  we  were  accorded  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  States — 
and  my  judgment  is  that  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  we  are  entitled  to  such  con¬ 
sideration— we  would  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  building  of 
roads  approximately  $37S,(XX).  This 
would  aid  us  in  the  development  of  our 
teulevard  system  around  the  Islands  of 
C^u  and  aid  in  the  completion  of  the 
highway  from_  Hilo  to  the  volcano,  a 
part  of  the  national  park  development  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  where  the  volcano 
of  Kileau  is  located. 

"^e  want  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
inmland  to  remember  that  Hawaii  has 
always  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury 


October,  1883,  published  by  Henry  O. 
Shepard  and  edited  by  Andrew  Cameron. 

Special  articles  review  the  growth  of 
the  printing  industry  during  the  past  four 
decades,  as  well  as  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
of  workers  in  the  profession. 


turned  in  for  cash.  This  misunderstand¬ 
ing  lead  newspaper  dealers  to  send  in 
orders  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  extra 
copies.  It  was  feared  the  newspapers 
would  be  sold  in  bulk  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  coupon,  and  that  regular 
readers  would  be  deprived  of  their  copies. 

Agreement  was  finally  reached,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  meeting  of  the  business  mana¬ 
gers  and  representatives  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  handling  the  account,  that 
newspapers  would  not  increase  their  cir¬ 
culations  on  the  days  the  copy  was  to 
appear  and  insertion  of  a  clause  on  the 


and  Paper  Company. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Newspaper 
Club. 


EXPECT  RECORD  PRODUCTION 


Canadian  New*print  (or  Septembor 
Show*  Big  Increaae 

Production  of  newsprint  paper  by  Ca¬ 
nadian  mills  during  nine  months  ending 
September  amount^  to  944,8^  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  .Association. 


The  edition  carries  the  advertising  of  couPon  to  the  effect  the  number  of  cou-  In  the  same  period  of  19^  prcrfuction 

♦Ux*  PORs  redeemable  would  be  limited  to  the  was  799,3/3  tons  and  in  the  whole  of 

nSr  number  of  cigarettes  purchased  by  the  re-  1922,  1,081,364  tons.  If  the  same  level 

under  the  direction  of  Harrv  Hillman  dealers  from  their  jobbers  for  the  of  production  is  maintained  to  the  end  of 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  Hillman,  newspapers  further  the^  year,  the  total  will  be  more  than 

■  made  the  drastic  threat  that  newsdealers  l,25O,0(X)  tons,  the  largest  on  record. 

selling  papers  Oct.  30  and  31,  in  bulk.  Exports  to  the  end  of  September 
would  be  cut  off  from  future  supply.  amounted  to  839,222  tons,  or  practically 

The  New  York  Times,  of  all  the  met-  90  per  cent  of  the  output.  Of  this,  821,- 

ropolitan  dailies,  persisted  in  the  fear  the  788  tons  w^ent  to  the  United^  States,  or  97 


Chenery  I*  Sun  and  Globe  “M.E.’’ 

W.  L.  Chenery,  formerly  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Globe,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun  ami  Glolje,  succeeding  Keats  Speed, 
who  has  returned  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
Chenery  has  been  an  active  newspaper 
man  since  1899,  and  was  for  a  while  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hearst  organization  at 
Atlanta  and  New  York.  In  Chicago  he 
was  connected  with  the  Chicago  Post. 


stands  would  be  raided,  and  refused  to  per  cent  of  total  exports.  The  remaining 


run  the  copy  with  the  coupon  attached. 
Eventually  the  advertisement  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Times  at  all. 

All  other  newspapers  placed  inspectors 


17,434  tons  were  distributed  mainly  in 
New  Zealand,  .Australia  and  Siouth 
-Africa. 

The  value  of  exports  of  newsprint  was 


New  Bedford  Sun  Succeed*  Time* 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Sun  has 
succeeded  the  Times  in  that  city,  the  first 
issue  appearing  on  the  streets,  Saturday, 
Oct.  27.  It  is  announced  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  paper,  whose  organization  includes 
none  of  the  personnel  formerly  connected 
with  the  Times.  John  Lysle  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Arthur  B.  Sherman  managing 
editor.  Other  members  of  the  executive 
staff  are:  S.  Victor  D’Unger,  city  edi¬ 
tor  ;  F.  Hamilton,  telegraph  editor ;  Theo¬ 
dore  Edson,  business  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  ;  John  -A.  Kelley,  advertising 
manager. 


at  important  stands,  and  reported  no  $63,277,966  for  nine  months  of  1923,  and 
raids  occurred.  $49,689,864  for  nine  months  of  1922. 

The  idea  of  playing  up  the  tax  angle  _ 

was  in  itself  a  human  interest  feature, 
attracting  considerable  attention.  The 
ordinary  layman  is  unacquainted  with 
the  fact  that  6  cents  on  every  package 
of  cigarettes  goes  to  the  government. 

The  New  York  newspaper  advertising 
and  business  managers,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Times,  were  agreed  in  praise 
of  the  copy.  The  final  arrangements 
made  for  handling  the  camjwign,  they 
said,  offered  no  loopholes  for  illegitimate 
practices. 

The  -American  Tobacco  Company  pre¬ 
ceded  appearance  of  the  advertisement  by 
sending  125  of  their  own  salesmen  to  New 
York  and  canvassing  all  retail  tobacco 
dealers.  These  men  were  in  the  field  a  *1,- 

w„k.  a»i  info™.,k,n  by  E.,™.  SS 

90  per  cent  of  the  _ ®  _• _ , _ 


Many  Study  Paper  Making 

-About  500  men  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  today  taking  instruction 
courses  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper,  it  was  announced  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  the 
Northwestern  Division  of  the  Paper  Mill 
Superintendents,  held  at  Appleton,  Wis„ 
recently- 

Ad  Club  Speakers  Active 

Three  thousand  speakers,  all  business 
men,  were  offered  Advertising  Clubs  all 
over  the  country,  during  the  last  fiscal 


&  Publisher  was  that  yo  per 
stores  featured  the  sale  by  window  dis¬ 
plays.  In  every  case  where  the  campaign 
had  been  tried,  it  was  learned,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  coupons  were  redeem^, 
and  the  plan  was  carefully  safeguarded 
so  that  all  coupons  were  legitimate,  and 


World.  These  men  comprised  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  general  managers,  sales 
managers  and  other  important  executives. 


Pre**-Guxrdixn  Advertise*  Paterson 

“Paterson  in  Pictures”  is  the  title  of  a 
large  book  just  published  by  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Press-Guardian.  Introducing 
the  bwk  the  newspaper  writes  it  hopes 

it  will  prove  that  Paterson  is  a  city  pos-  came,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  po- 
sessing  natural  and  architectural  beauty  tential  customers.  _ ^ki.«..  lu, 

on  a  par  with  residential  towns  of  the  What  was  considered  an  impossibility  ®  ^ 


Hugbes  Opon*  New  York  Office 

Walter  I.  Hughes  has  opened  offices  in 
New  York  as  an  adviser  on  circulation 


Offer*  Special  Sale*  Service 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  is  now 
offering  a  special  service  to  its  patrons 
wishing  to  buy  and  sell  businesses.  This 
service  will  protect  its  readers  from  im- 
scrupulous  business  opportunity  dealers 
and  agents.  The  service  will  include  a 
full  investigation  into  the  record  of  the 


cigarettes — was  surmounted  by  introduc' 
ing  into  the  advertisement  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  packages  of  cigarettes  without 
payment  of  the  government  tax  of  6 
cents. 

The  clause  to  the  Retail  Tobacco  Deal¬ 
er  inserted  in  the  coupon  read  in  full : 

“This  coupon  must  be  redeemed  by  you 
through  your  jobber  within  one  week 
from  the  above  date  (Oct.  30  or  31). 
Redemption  will  be  made  only  from  deal- 


McCall’s  and  Hearst’s  International,  both 
of  New  York. 


miu  inc  rcQcrai  i  rcasury  on  a  par  wiin  resioeniiai  lowns  oi  uic  wnai  was  consiacrcu  an  impossnniuy  ■.  ,  .  _ , 

the  internal  revenue  and  customs  duties  east.  The  brok  aims  to  show  the  type  of  — that  of  handing  out  free  samples  of  the 
saw  by  citizens  of  the  several  States,  homes  reached  by  the  Press-Guardian. 

Hawaii  bears  all  the  financial  burdens  of 
a  State.  In  1921  its  internal  revenue 
payments  totalled  $20,000,000,  an  amount 
greater  than  paid  by  any  one  of  some 
sey^een  States  of  the  Union. 

.. Ttie  Islands  aye  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  business  is  good,  and  the  news- 
pawrs  are  of  a  high  standard.” 

^wvemor  Farrington’s  son,  who  has 

**''*'‘®*  years  a  member  of  the  lull  iiivc::sii|5aiivii]  iiiiu  iii^ 
wasnmgton  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  responsibility  of  the  advertiser. 


Special  Twciva-Paga  Ad  Section 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cburier-Joumal 
of  Oct.  28  carried  a  special  “Brown  Hotel 
Pictorial  Section,”  consisting  of  12  pages 
of  picture  advertising,  bought  by  the 
hotel  and  local  and  national  advertisers. 


_ _ .,  _ _  whose  products  were  used  in  the  building 

ers  engag^  regularly  in  the  business  of  or  furnishing  of  the  new  Brown  Hotel. 
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NETTLETON  OF  OKLAHOMA  U.  WINS 
QUILL  ETHICS  PRIZE  CONTEST 


McNally,  University  of  Iowa,  and  Reck,  Iowa  State,  Take 
Second  and  Third  In  Essay  Contest  for  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Undergraduates 


and  which  are  the  ultimate,  the  intelligent  jectionable.  If  the  story  you  • 

news  wants?  cake — that  is,  if  it  is  really  rich  wS* u 

The  sensationalist  says,  “Listen  to  what  man  appeal — serve  it  on  a  cake  Dhtw 

people  talk  about  if  you  want  to  find  out  and  make  no  apologies  for  the 

what  news  is.”  Yet  if  we  grant  that  sen-  it  is  not  bread.  Clean  feature  and  hu^ 
sational  stuff  makes  talk,  the  purpose  of  interest  material  have  their  place 
a  newspaper  is  not  alone  to  give  people  nojone  will  deny  them, 
something  to  talk  about;  it  is  to  give 


^J’ULLEY  NETTLETON,  a  member  ing  for  sensation,  ink  splashes,  fireworks. 

of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  chap-  controversies,  inquisitions,  prize  fights, 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  honor-  jungle  terrors,  lynchings,  blood,  stolen 
ary  journalistic  fraternity,  with  an  essay  sweets,  confessions  of  adulterers,  bol- 


Perhaps  the  people  want  to  eat  thtir 
them  something  to  think  about.  The  pa-  cake  when  the  editor  thinks  they  sh^ 
per  that  stimulates  thought  is  carrying  save  it,  but  ethics  does  not  necessarilv 
more  news  than  the  one  that  merely  stim-  demand  he  should  start  a  cake 
ulates  talk.  tion  campaign.  The  reasonable  thin*  to 

The  taste  for  good  news  has  to  be  do  with  cake  is  to  eat  it.  Try  to  kem  k 
awakened.  A  man  would  never  know  he  •••'  *-  ‘L 


and  it  gets  stale.  It  is  up  to  the 

..e,  X,  .  u  XL,  .  ..  .X  turkey  if  he  never  had  a  chance  to  to  learn  that  cake  will  not  fill  the  nbw 

Should  Newspapers  Print  What  shcvism,  bomb  plots,  thrills.  But  are  taste  turkey.  When  you  try  to  say  what  of  beefsteak. 

Their  Editors  Think  the  Public  Wants,  those  its  real,  ultimate,  intelligent  wants? 


iheir  hditors  Think  the  Public  Wants,  those  its  real,  ultimate,  intelligent  wants?  a  man  wants,  you  have  to  read  his  Perhaps  there  is  a  difference  betw«. 
Or  hat  the  Editors  Think  the  Public  Haby  wants  the  pretty  red  poker,  but  he  thoughts,  oftentimes  his  barely,  half-con-  what  the  editor  thinks  the  public 
blwuld  Read,  won  first  prize  m  the  $150  wont  love  you  for  letting  him  touch  it.  scious  thoughts.  How  shall  we  get  at  a  read  and  what  the  public  actually 
prize  contest  sponsored  by  The  Quill,  of-  A  man  may  want  to  take  money  from  his  man's  better  news  desires  unless  we  read  to  read.  The  editor  who  damns  the^ 

ncial  nublicatinn  nf  thp  fratpmitv  emnlover  s  cash  reiiistpr  hut  he  wants  t,;..  x..ix  ....a  i:.  r _ _ .  _ i;__  .  .  .  .i™'' 


ficwl  publication  of  the  fraternity.  employer’s  cash  register,  but  he  wants  his  sub-conscious  better  motives  and  of-  lie  for  not  reading  just  what 

Sherman  J.  .McNally,  of  the  University  even  more  to  retain  his  good  name,  and  fer  him  a  meal  of  constructive  news?  it  should  read  is  as  much  mistaken 

of  low-a  chapter,  won  second  prize,  while  he  stays  honest;  the  latter  is  his  real  de-  Though  the  public  wants  a  lot  of  other  the  editor  who  lowers  his  standaribh 

Tranklin  M.  Reck,  Iowa  State  College  sire.  A  girl  may  want  the  thrill  of  il-  things,  too,  the  public  does  want  what  what  he  thinks  the  public  wants 

chapter,  won  third.  licit  amours,  but  she  wants  even  more  the  it  should  read.  The  editor  must  judge  which  are  tb 

The  contest  provided  for  awards  of  a  joys  of  the  real  home  that  may  be  hers,  Many  an  editor  has  forsaken  his  actual  real,  intelligent,  healthy  cravings  of  Z 
first  prize  of  $75,  second  prize  of  $50,  and  she  keeps  straight ;  the  latter  is  her  ideals  and  turned  cynic  in  thinking  to  readers  in  the  light  of  what  he  know 

real  desire.  reader  may  want  excite-  “give  the  public  what  it  wanted,”  when  they  should  read.  Whether  the  thinesb 

ment  and  sensualism,  but  he  wants  even  — '  * - - — ’ - - - •-  •  •  •  .  «  * 

more  the  satisfaction  of  having  got  some¬ 
thing  out  of  what  he  has  read ;  that  is  his 
ultimate,  intelligent,  real  want. 

The  editor’s  question  is.  Which  are  the 
impulsive,  the  unintelligent  news  wants 


and  a  third  prize  of  $25  for  the  best 
essays  by  undergraduate  Sigma  Delta 
Chis  on  any  one  of  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  :  News  Suppression— Right  and 
Wrong;  .Accuracy  in  News  vs.  ^itorial- 
izing;  "Triviality  in  the  News  vs.  Local 
Interest ;  How  Far  Should  the  ^itorial 
Page  Be  Made  an  Open  Forum ;  and. 
Should  Newspapers  Publish  What  Their 
Editors  Think  the  Public  Wants,  Or 
What  the  Editors  Think  the  Public 
Should  Read?  The  essays  were  limited 
to  1,100  words.  The  contest  was  open  to 
members  of  all  chapters  of  the  fraternity. 

The  judges  were  James  Wright  Brown, 
editor  of  the  EIditor  &  Publisher; 
George  F.  Pierrot,  national  treasurer  and 
assistant  managing  editor  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Boy,  and  Paul  E.  Flagg,  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal.  The  awards  to  Nettle- 
ton,  McNally,  and  Reck  were  practically 
unanimous. 

The  contest  prize  money  was  donated 
by  Ward  A.  Neff,  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  prize  winners,  at  the  time  their 
essays  were  written,  were  attending  col¬ 
lege.  Nettleton  and  McNally,  however, 
were  graduated  last  June,  the  former  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  the, latter  to 
the  Des  Moines  Register.  Reck  resumed 
his  studies  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
la.,  this  fall. 

The  winning  essays,  printed  in  full, 
follow : 


thinks  they  need  to  read  are  the 
they  actually  need  to  read  he  must  judp 
in  the  light  of  what  they  show  a  norni 
appetite  for. 

No  newspaper  is  large  enough  to  gir 


By  Mrs.  Ruth  Spr.\gue  Nettleton 
Theta  Sigma  Phi 


give  the  public  what  it  wanted,”  when 
he  could  more  truly  have  served  his  pub¬ 
lic  in  catering  to  its  intelligent  instead  of 
its  animal  appetites.  Other  editors  have 
leaned  backward  in  their  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  dignity,  thinking  to  give  the  public  ^  ^  _ _ 

“what  it  should  read.”  They  must  ques-  its  readers  everything  "they  wwif.  nw  b 
tion  themselves  what  the  public  really  any  newspaper  comprehensive  enoughs 
needs  to  read.  print  everything  they  ought  to  read,  he 

To  distinguish  the  real  or  intelligent  any  newspaper  does  have  news  resoura 
wants  of  readers  does  not  mean  to  cut  enough  to  win  and  hold  the  attention  oi 
out  everything  that  is  attractive,  appeal-  its  readers  by  devoting  itself  wholly  S 
ing  or  light.  News  that  entertains  per-  the  news  which  falls  within  the  overla^^ 
forms  a  purpose  when  it  gives  men  a  re-  ping  of  the  two  requirements,  that  nesi 
freshed,  sympathetic,  optimistic  view  of 


their  fellow  beings,  just  as  news  that  in- 
The  newspaper  life  has  claimed  Tully  forms  fills  its  purpose  when  it  gives  men 
Nettleton  since  childhood.  His  nursery  an  intelligent,  accurate,  reliable  view  of 
was  a  Kansas  printshop  where  his  father  their  surroundings.  It  is  when^  feature 
and  mother  set  stuff  depraves  instead  of  entertains,  just 
type  side  by  side  as  when  straight  news  informs  falsely  or 
for  a  semi-week-  not  at  all,  that  such  matter  becomes  ob- 
ly  paper  which 


which  is  at  the  same  time  the  thing  tk 
public  ii-ants  and  the  thing  it  needs. 


WINNER  OF  SECOND  PRIZE 


Tully  Nettleton 


WINNER  OF  HRST  PRIZE 


his  father  edited. 
In  high  school  at 
Muskogee.  Okla., 
he  studied  to  be 
a  chemist,  but 
pushed  into  the 
editorship  of  the 
high  school  an¬ 
nual.  .At  college 
he  planned  to 
make  debating 
his  activity,  but 
a  week  before 
the  tryouts  he 


Franklin  M.  Reck,  winner  of  the  third 
prize,  is  a  Federal  Board  student  at  Iowa 
State  College. 


SHOULD  newspapers  publish  what 
their  editors  think  the  public  wants, 
what  the  editors  think  the  public 


should  read?  To  speak  in  a  paradox, 
the  answer  is:  Yes.  Yes,  the  editor 
should  think  what  the  public  wants  and 
should  think  what  the  public  ought  to 
read. 


Newspapers  should  publish  what  the  gee  Times. 


was  offered  a  job  on  the  staff  of  the 
school  paper  and  took  it. 

He  obtained  his  first  real  experience  in 
newspaper  work  immediately  after  he 
graduated  from  high  school  when  he 
broke  in  on  the  Muskogee  Times-Demo- 
crat  and  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half 
before  going  to  the  university.  He  later 
reported  for  two  summers  ou  the  Okmul- 


^HERE  seems  to  be  a  tendency  i 
American  journalism,  especially  i 
mid-Western  newspapers,  to  blur  the  lot 
which  divides  news  stories  from  editor¬ 
ials  ;  to  let  down  the  bars,  so  to  speik 
and  allow  editorial  comment  to  g^ 
through  the  news  columns.  This  tea 
dency,  for  a  good  many  reasons,  shod! 
be  discouraged. 

In  the  first  place,  editors  who  allof 
He  enlisted  in  opin'pn.to  be  mingled  with  news  stem 

svlvania  National  ^’K^t  of  an  ‘*1'^ bon 

owe  their  readers — the  obligation  to  w 
what  happened.  The  man  who  reads  i 
news  article  is  entitled  to  have  the  facts 
stated  impartially  and  concisely.  Pb- 
dictions  and  conclusions  drawn  fna 
facts,  guesses  as  to  cause  and  effect  w 
not  news,  and  should  be  entirely  exchdd 
from  the  news  columns. 

“Coloring”  news  or  expressing  opw 
in  news  stories  amounts  to  nothing  te 
than  a  distortion  of  the  truth.  It  is  * 
duty  of  every  newspaper  to  tell  »■ 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


public  wants  and  what  it  ought  to  read, 
both  in  one.  Every  story,  if  it  is  to  be 
real  news,  must  fiil  both  qualifications ; 
it  must  be  what  people  want  to  read  or 
thev  will  not  read  it ;  it  must  be  what 


In  the  fall  of  1918,  Nettleton  entered 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  where  he  not 
only  took  part  in  the  journalistic  work, 
but  every  phase  of  school  activity,  and 
was  classed  among  the  leaders  of  the  stu- 


Fr.anklin  M.  Reck 


Guard,  later  the 
28th  Division,  in 
Philadelphia  on 
April  23.  1917, 
while  he  was  a 
student  at  the 
University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He 
sailed  for  France 
on  .April  30,  as  a 
sergeant  in  the 
1  lOth  Infantry.  In 
the  latter  part  of 
June  he  was  put 
in  the  reserve 
lilies  back  of 
Cliateau  Thierry 


SHERMAN  J.  McNALLY 


people  should  read  or  they  might  as  well  dent  body.  He  worked  on  the  school 
not  read  it.  paper  for  three  years  and  was  elected  edi- 

The  plight  of  most  editors  is  the  plight  tor  during  his  junior  year.  In  his  senior 


and  from  then  on  for  the  next  six  months 
be  was  in  the  fighting.  At  Langres  he 
became  a  second  lieutenant. 

.A  regimental  order  reads  that  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Champagne-Marne  defen- 


of  Stephen  Leacock  in  his  attempt  to  an-  year  he  worked  up  a  style  book,  which  is  ^ive  (tlie  last  German  drive  on  I^ris  in 


swer  his  own  puzzle.  “Can  you  fold  a  now  being  printed  as  a  university  bulletin 
square  pii-ce  of  paper  in  such  a  way  that  and  will  lie  used  as  the  style  book  for  the 
with  a  single  fold  it  forms  a  pentagon?”  paper  in  the  future. 

His  solution  was.  “Yes.  if  I  knew  what  After  graduating  in  June.  1923,  with  a 
a  pentagon  was.”  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  a  certificate 

Many  an  editor  would  print  the  best  of  in  journalism,  he  immediately  Ix-gan  work 
what  the  public  wants  if  he  were  sure  he  on  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  where  he  is  now 
knew  what  it  wanted.  So  he  must  men-  assistant  city  editor. 


tally  inquire  what  it  really  wants. 

Tr>-  as  you  may  to  say  what  the  read¬ 
ing  public  desires  by  estimates  of  how 
manv  readers  ask  trash  and  how  many 


During  his  university  career  he  took  an 
active  part  in  club  work  and  fraternal 
organizations  and  is  a  member  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic 


ask  quality — separating  the  sheep  from  fraternity,  president  in  1923:  Delta  Tan 


the  goats — you  get  nowhere.  They  defv 
your  classification.  .And  why  ?  Because 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  good 
tastes  and  evil  tastes  is  not  a  line  between 
reader  and  reader,  but  a  line  through  the 
middle  of  every  individual  one.  Your 


Delta,  social  fraternity :  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
national  scholastic  fraternity;  Pe-ct, 
senior  honor  society,  and  several  minor 
clubs  and  organizations. 

Nettleton’s  plans  for  the  future  are 
hinted  in  the  fact  that  he  majored  in  gov- 
question  is  not  so  much,  “Which  reader  ernment  along  with  his  journalism  course  future  plans,  then.  are  to  find  and  develop 

will  you  appeal  to?”  as  it  is,  “Which  in  the  university,  thus  preparing  for  a  for  myself  a  sense  of  fellowship  with 

side  of  your  reader  will  you  appeal  to?”  possible  career  as  a  writer  on  govern-  those  who  combat  the  wolf  with  the 

To  be  sure  your  public  display*  a  crav-  mental  administration.  typewriter.” 


July,  1918),  the  .Aisne-Marne  offensive 
(the  Oiateau  Thierry  drive),  and  the 
Meuse-.Argonne  offensive. 

Reck  entered  the  Iowa  State  College 
in  the  fall  of  1921.  He  is  a  memlxT  of 
the  Delta  Tau  Delta  social  fraternity. 
He  is  at  present  president  of  the  Iowa 
State  Giapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  His 
writing  finds  expression  on  the  Iowa 
-Agriculturalist,  the  Iowa  State  Student, 
and  the  Green  Gander. 

He  writes :  “In  common  with  most  vets 
I  have  been  periodically  assailed,  since 
the  armistice,  with  an  insatiable  restless¬ 
ness.  When  the  war  ended,  everythiiiR 
seemed  to  become  flat  and  stale.  In  the 
newspaper  game  I  expect  to  find  the 
nearest  thing  to  the  tenseness  and  cama¬ 
raderie  of  the  days  of  the  service.  My 


Sherman  James  McNally, 
the  second  prize,  graduatid  in  June  tr« 
the  State  University  of  Iow>.  » 
majored  in  * 


Sherman  J.  McNally 


English  depjit- 
ment,  and  h* 
winter  was  dtf- 
ed  to  Phi  B«n 
Kaiva-  .  . 

During  W 
last  year  of  ® 
college  course  k 

wrote  a  coin* 
for  the  editofB 
page  of  the  IW 
Iowan,  the  st* 
dent  iiewspapB 
He  also 
editorial  coBtnt 
utor.  . 

McNally  bJO* 


a  reporter  on  the  Des  Moines 
He  iutinds  to  stick  to  the 
of  the  newspaper  game,  and  hM  ^ 
some  day,  so  he  says,  of_ 
metropolitan  daily  into  hiring  him  » 
columnist. 


^  tl 


^  a 


11 
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OMAHA  COAL  RETAILERS  FORESTALL 
«TROFlTEER”  CRIES  WITH  ADS  . 

Co-operative  Paid  Space  Campaign  Sella  Good  Will  by  Stating 
Frankly  to  the  Pnblic  the  Basis  for  Prevailing 
High  Prices 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN  ' 

iTHE  open  season  for  "panning”  the  coal  “Take  the  Pennsylvania  anthradte,  for 
man  has  arrived.  instance.  Its  price  at  the  .mine  is  $8.65 

T,.c*  ahniit  now  he  is  “in”  for  as  severe  per  ton.  The  freight  per  ton  to  Omaha 

Lnlal^dstitTe  on  the  part  of  the  pub-  is  $8.95.  The  price  of  labor  for  unloading  ^  reierence  to  several  pieces  oi 
fifevervwS  as  any  on^  individual  in  the  coal  is  $1  per  ton  and  cost  of  getting 

has  td  undergo.  the  coal  to  the  user’s  bin  figures  $120  per  handled.  On  September  9,  this  advert.se- 

‘^•■Kr  !  Hold-up  artist !  Profiteer  1”  ton.  Here’s  the  summary :  m  five  columns : 

represent  but  the  mildest  of  epithets  which  „  .  ,  ,  . 

- J  Price  of  coal  at  mine . $8.65 

Freight  to  Omaha  .  8.95 

Unloading .  1.00 

Delivery  to  bin .  1.20 


of  Omaha.”  Without  any  effort  to  show 
coal  men  as  charity  seekers — in  short, 
without  overdrawing  the  picture,  yet  stat¬ 
ing  facts  forcefully  and  straightforwardly 
— the  advertising  gave  the  public  a  slant  it 
had  never  had  before  on  this  subject. 
The  series  was  printed  in  Sunday  issues. 

The  dealers  of  the  city  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  big  fellows  in  Class 
A  being  assessed  $125  for  the  campaign, 
m^ium  size  dealers  in  Gass  B  being  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  $75  and  the  small  dealers  in 
Class  C  being  enlisted  for  $25  or  less,  all 
divided  into  three  monthly  payments. 

A  brief  reference  to  several  pieces  of 


are  passing  around  the  evening  family 
supper  table  when  the  subject  of  “black 
diamonds”  and  the  local  alleged  coal 
“baron”  come  up  for  discussion.  Coal 
is  bought  bwause  it  is  at  present  neces¬ 
sary,— but  begrudgingly— and  the  public 
has  a  hunch  that  it  is  the  “goat” 

The  coal  dealer  to  some  degree  has  only 


unfortunate  condition.  As  a  class,  retail 
dealers,  wholesalers  and  mine  operators 
have  shown  all  too  little  desire  to  take  the 
public  into  their  confidence  in  frank, 
above-board  fashion.  There  have  been 
occasional  “dry”  and  lengthy  statements 
published  in  paid  space  during  strike  con¬ 
troversies,  but,  as  a  class,  members  of  the 
coal  trade  have  failed  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  facts. 


Total .  $19.50 


•THERE  IS  A  BIG  SHRINKAGE  IN  COAL 

**Pcrhap9  you  have  wondered  who  pays  the 
bill  for  the  ccal  that  is  lost  in  transit  or  the 
*hne'  coal  that  is  screened  out  before  delivery, 
or  the  loss  that  results  from  transferrins  coal 
frem  railroad  cars  and  bins  into  the  delivery 
trucks. 

“Shrinkage  is  a  real  ‘cost*  item  in  the  retail 
coal  business.  Two  to  four  tons  per  freight  car 
is  often  the  difference  in  the  weignts  *bilM*  and 

must  stand  these  losses. 

“Overhead  expense  in  the  retail  coal  busi* 
ness  must  include  ‘shrink,*  office  and  yard  rents, 
office  suiplies,  salaries  to  employees,  sales  ex> 
pense.  taxes,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
items — and  yet  the  ^ross  margin  of  pro6t  in  the 
retail  coal  business  is  smaller  than  in  any  other 
line  of  retail  business.** 


The  frank  spirit  of  the  copy  again  is 
reflected  in  this  typical  advertisement  of 
the  three  months’  series: 

“THERE  ARE  NO  SECRETS 
“Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  price  of 


ALLY 
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_ _ _ _ _ ,  “You  can  readily  see  how  little  profit  Your''cMl"^aler**  ii 

himself  "to  blame  for  this  unhappy  and  a  local  coal  dealer  made  net  in  selling  for 

■'  $20  a  ton.  The  price  since  has  gone  to 
^1  here. 

“And  that  didn’t  figure  in  shrinkage, 
office  expense,  or  other  overhead  costs. 

How  long  would  it  take  him  to  get  rich 
and  retire  with  this  margin  of  profit? 

Even  in  selling  at  $21  per  ton,  he  certainly 
didn’t  deserve  to  be  termed  exactly  a 
robber.” 

. . .  The  copy  ran  in  large  space  in  the  Bee 

The  “man  on  the  street”  is  a  pretty  de-  over  the  name  of  the  “Associated  Retailers  of  coaj  at  the  mines  goes  to  pay  mine  labor, 
cent  chap  if  you  act  on  the  level  with  him. 

Give  him  the  real  facts  about  an  industry, 
and  some  of  his  preconceived  mistaken 
notions  fade  and  he  becomes  more  toler¬ 
ant.  Keep  him  in  the  dark  and  some  day 
he  rebels.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  that 
whi(^  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  the  average 
people  of  the  country  which  settles  public 
questions,  the  fate  of  industries  and  the 
failure  or  success  of  almost  all  products. 

Because  the  public  lacked  the  true  in¬ 
formation  as  to  “what  was  what,”  the  coal 
dealers  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  have  been  find¬ 
ing  it  worth  while  to  conduct  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  newspaper  campaign  to  teach  the 
consumers  in  their  section  facts  they  never 
appreciated  about  coal  and  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  as  regards  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

James  A.  Austin,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Omaha  Bee,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  this  campaign,  which 
started  Aug.  1,  and  just  recently  closed 
after  a  run  of  three  months. 

It  was  while  starting  some  advertising 
for  a  single  retailer  that  it  became  plain 
to  Mr.  Austin  that  a  co-operative  effort 
was  the  logical  move.  He  temporarily 
laid  aside  his  other  work,  went  out  among 
the  coat  dealers  with  the  ideas  he  had  in 
miM  and  secured  their  viewpoint. 

*1. wanted  to  get  dealers’  views  of  coal 
conditions  in  Omaha,”  Mr.  Austin  com¬ 
mented  the  other  day.  “I  laid  the  idea 
them  something  like  this : 

“The  people  of_  Omaha  think  the  coal 
dealers  of  this  district  are  the  biggest 
prontwrs  in  the  country.  Now,  what  we 
I  want  is  to  run  an  educational  campaign  to 
teach  the  consumers  that  profits  in  the 
retail  coal  business  actually  are  less  than 
they  should  be.  You  people  have  no 
seCTets— -why  not  put  your  facts  in  your 
advertising  ?’ 

I  turned  down  about  two  dozen  three 
or  tour  inch  advertisements  in  which  the 
OMier  stat^  that  he  would  sell  Illinois 
lump  coal  for  $3.65  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mine 


In  A  Crisis 
Is  Priceless 


IcNally  is** 
,:r.cs 

writinJ 

,d  has  te»® 
inveigHte  j 
iig  hiffl  ti 


j  .  -  ....  □  niinc. 

1  A  consumer  going  into  the  coal  yard  for 
J  on  of  that  coal  at  $3.65  would  get  angry 
when  he  would  be  told  that  the  cost  to 
him  would  be  over  $11  per  ton. 

of  this  coal  at  the  mine  is 
per  t(m.  Freight  to  Omaha  is  $4.10 
ton  unloading  costs  about  $1  per  ton 
»,  It  to  the  consumer  costs  about 

witlwut  any  general  overhead  figured  in. 
total  ^  v'’  are  added,  the 

SerT^i^  ^  The  cus- 

Sv  i''-®"-''*  ‘he  yard, 

profiteer  cUss.™’"^ 

»how"b!irii*“*®^  campaign  was  to 
why.  makes  coal  prices  and 


There  is  not  an  other  rommodity  upon 
which  all  business,  the  health  and  comfort 
of  all  people  depend,  as  it  does  with  coal. 

Think  of  coal  in  terms  of  what  it  does  and 
you  will  quickly  realiie  that  all  other  in- 
dustries  fade  in  importance  or  are  direct- 
ly  dependent  upon  ita  repilar  and  steady 
supply  of  coal,  for  their  uaefulneas  to  the 
people. 

Cod  is  power— the  bash  of  all  mdustry— 
the  source  of  all  comforts.  Its  use  h  uni- 
venal  ...  ita  loaa  would  be  ineperable. 

Last  year  it  furniabed  a  livelfliood  for 
7501)00  wao  eamen  in  tbe  mines.  It 
supplied  168.000,000  tons  to  tbe  idboads 
of  the  country  to  move  their 'passengers 
and  freight 


It  supplied  216.000.000  tons  tO  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  public  utilities  plants.  It  sup¬ 
plied  90.000.000  tons  to  American  homes 
for  heating  and  cooking. 

It  supplied  385,000  tons  to  heat  Omaha 
homes. 

It  represented  77  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  power  in  the  steam  elec¬ 
tricity  generating  plants  of  the  country. 
Coal  plays  such  a  large  part  in  society 
that  nothing  could  successfully  take  its 
place. 

And  so  we  say.  Cool  in  a  erhia  h  priceless, 
and  that  its  every  day  value  plays  a  big 
part  in  making  your  happiness,  health 
and  job  what  it  h  today.  Think  of  Coal 
m  terms  of  what  it  does  for  you. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  RETAILERS 

of  OMAHA  - 


nere  wee  a  dramatlo  appeal  ia  the  Omaha  ooal  advertiaementi  that  eemmanded  attaatlaa. 
The  oae,  shown  aheve,  was  partieolarly  eSeetive  at  a  erltioal  time  la  tha  farmatlan  af 
pnhUo  aptaioB  oa  the  inhjaot. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  RETAILERS 

OF  OMAHA 


Natural  loasce  in  the  handling  of  ooal  were 
treated  separately,  as  shown  in  tha  example 
above. 

“There  are  but  few  exc^ions  in  all  the  coal 
sold  in  Omaha  where  the  freight  per  ton  is  not 
greater  than  the  mine  price  of  a  ton  of  coal. 

“Anthracite  ccal  from  Pennsylvania  costs 
$8.60  loaded  in  the  freight  cars  at  the  mine. 
The  freight  cn  this  car  is  $8.95.  In  this  case 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  ccal  laid  down  nt 
Omaha  costs  more  than  81  per  cent  of  its  Oma- 
Ivi  selling  price. 

“Other  ccals  are  sold  on  similar  margins  by 
Omaha  retailers,  yet  the  retailer  who  has  to  pay 
for  handling  of  distribution,  credits,  selling  ex- 
pense  and  absorb  the  loss  by  shrinkage.  Con¬ 
sider  the  nai  rowness  of  this  margin  and  coo- 
sider,  too,  that  the  coal  industry  ia  not  on  n 
twelve-mcnth-per-year  basis. 

“Talk  with  veur  retail  coal  dealer — ask  him 
for  the  facts  about  his  costs — be  will  glndlv  tett 
you  anything  vou  may  wish  to  know.  Tliem 
are  no  secrets. 

An  illustration  with  the  copy  showed 
by  diagrams  that  coal  freight  rates  to 
Omaha  figure  about  34  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
tail  selling  price  of  the  ton  of  coal  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  coal  at  die  time 
goes  for  mine  laibor. 

The  value  of  this  type  of  campaign  can¬ 
not  be  measured  by  sales,  but  rather  in 
the  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
bulk  of  a  community.  Old  ideas  cannot 
be  dialled  at  once,  yet  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  campaigns  of  this  nature 
make  the  public  refl^  and  have  an  in¬ 
valuable  effect  on  public  sentiment. 


Fukar  to  Lauach  Sports  Magasine 

Thornton  Fisher,  until  recently  sport-, 
ing  editor  and  cartoonist  for  the  New* 
York  World  and  now  broadcasting  the 
Daily  Sport  Review  from  WEAF,  is 
about  to  publish  a  new  weekly  sports 
magazine.  Sports  Graphic,  to  be  sold 
at  10c.  a  copy  and  distributed  by  the 
United  Cigar  Stores.  William  L.  Roberts, 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  James 
Advertising  Agency,  and  recently  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  "Physical  Culture,” 
will  be  associated  with  him  as  advertising 
director  with  offices  at  1800  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City. 


Victoria,  B.  C.,  Men  Form  Frees  Club 

Editorial  staffs  of  the  two  Victoria, 
B.  C,  papers,  the  Times  and  the  Colonist, 
met  informally  on  Oct.  23,  to  discuss  the 
formation  of  a  press  club.  T.  H.  Wilson, 
the  Times,  presided,  and  a  committee  was 
named  to_  secure  information  regarding 
the  organization  of  such  clubs  and  make 
recommendations  at  a  later  meeting. 


A.  B.  C.  Banquet  in  Gravuro 

Large  photogravure  pictures  of  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  held  in  Chicago,  Oct.  17,  are 
being  distributed  to  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
"They  were  printed  by  Alco-Gravure,  Inc. 


Naw  England  Boosts  London  Trip 

The  New  England  district  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Gubs  of  the  World 
is  drawing  up  a  four-page  co-operative 
folder  to  stimulate  interest  in  t^  1924 
London  convention.  C.  S.  Kauffman, 
advertising  man  of  Boston,  is  in  charge. 
New  Enda^  expects  to  send  400  dele¬ 
gates  to  Britain. 
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UNDAUNTED  BY  QUAKE  LOSSES,  TOKYO 
NEWSPAPERS  EMERGE  FROM  CHAOS 

Twelve  Out  of  Thirteen  Published  Regular  Editions  Two 
Weeks  After  Disaster — Advertising  Booms  During  Recon* 
atruction — Future  of  Several  Publications  Uncertain 


By  JOHN  R.  MORRIS 


(Far  Eastern  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Tokyo,  Sept.  23. 

TTNDISMAYED  by  the  enormous 
financial  losses  they  suffered  in  the 
earthquake  and  fire  of  Sept.  1  and  2,  and 
regarding  the  terrifying  catastrophe  itself 
in  the  impassive  fatalistic  spirit  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Japanese  nation,  twelve  of 
the  thirteen  Tokyo  newspaper  publishers 
whose  plants  were  destroyed  were  issuing 
their  regular  editions  two  weeks  after  the 
disaster.  More  than  half  of  them  had 
been  issuing  extra  editions,  small  sheets 
printed  on  hand  presses,  almost  every  day 
since  the  earthquake. 

The  Tokyo  papers  destroyed  by  fire 
were  the  Jiji  Shimpo.  Asahi  Shimbun, 
Kokumin  Shimbun.  Yorodzu  Chohoj 
Yomiuri  Shimbun.  Chuo  Shimbun,  Chugai 
Shimpo,  Yamato  Shimbun,  Mainichi 
Shimbun,  Niroku  Shimbun,  Taisei  Shim¬ 
bun,  Maiyu  Shimbun  and  Yukon  Shim¬ 
bun.  All  but  the  last-named,  the  Yukon 
Shimbun,  which  was  a  small  and  relatively 
unimportant  publication,  resumed  regular 
publication  as  soon  as  temporary  printing 
facilities  could  be  assembled. 


The  Japan  Advertiser,  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  in  Japan,  also  was  burned 
but  will  resume  publication  as  soon  as  a 
new  plant  can  be  obtained.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  linotypes  in  Japan 
is  exceedingly  limited,  the  assembling  of  a 
temporary  plant  for  the  production  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  English  language  proved 
impossible.  The  necessary  equipment  is 
now  being  rushed  from  America. 

Four  Tokyo  newspapers  were  un¬ 
touched  by  the  fire  although  they  suffered 
damage  to  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
•earthquake.  These  are  the  Hochi  Shim¬ 
bun,  the  Nichi-Nichi  Shimbun,  the 
Miyako  Shimbun  and  the  Japan  Times 
&  Mail,  the  last-named  an  afternoon  paper 
published  in  the  English  language  but 
owned  by  Japanese.  The  Hochi  and 
Nichi-Nichi  resumed  publication  of  their 
regular  editions  Sept.  4,  the  Miyako  on 
Sept.  5.  The  Japan  Times  &  Mail,  circu¬ 
lated  typewritten  bulletins  for  two  weeks 
after  the  earthquake,  then  resumed  regu¬ 
lar  editions. 

Only  three  newspaper  men  are  known 
to  have  been  killed  in  Tokyo,  but  in  Yoko¬ 
hama,  where  the  fires  spread  more  rapidly 
and  the  destruction  was  far  greater  in 
proportion  of  the  city’s  size,  many  lives 
were  lost  among  the  Japanese  newspaper 
men  and  every  newspaper  plant  was 
burned.  Three  weeks  after  the  rarth- 
quake  only  the  Yokohama  Boyeki  had 
attempted  publication  and  it  was  able  to 
issue  only  a  limited  number  of  very  small 
sheets.  The  other  publishers  had  not  in¬ 
dicated  whether  they  would  rebuild  their 
establishments. 

The  Japan  Gazette,  a  British-owned 
daily,  which  was  the  only  foreign  news 
paper  published  in  Yokohama,  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  resume  publication. 

Among  the  principal  Japanese  news 
agencies  which  lost  their  Tokyo  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  fire  were  the  Nippon 
Dempo  Tsushin  Sha,  Teikoku  Tsushin, 
Toho  Tsushin,  Jiyu  Tsushin,  and  Nihon 
Tsushin. 

The  offices  of  Shimbun  Oyobi  Shim- 
bunkisha  (Newspapers  and  Newspaper 
Men)  and  Nihon-no-Shimbun  (News¬ 
papers  of  Japan)  also  were  destroyed. 

The  degree  of  speed  and  completeness 
with  which  the  various  newspapers  of 
Tokyo  published  the  news  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  was  controlled  by  the  hand  of 
more  than  by  their  own  enterprise.  En¬ 
terprise  was  by  no  means  lacking,  and 
practically  every  newspaper  in  the  city 
published  fragmentary  reports  in  extra 
editions  issued  between  the  first  shock  at 
11  ;58  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  1,  and  late 
that  afternoon  when  the  conflagration 
which  had  been  gaining  headwjiy  rapidly 
reached  its  height.  .\s  the  flames  reached 


and  devoured  one  plant  after  another,  the 
occupants  were  compelled  to  flee  for  their 
lives  and  the  telling  of  the  greatest  story 
in  Japanese  newspaper  history  was  left 
for  the  papers  which  stood  intact  after  the 
fire,  which  raged  for  two  days  and  nights, 
at  last  subsided.  During  that  tense  period 
hand-written  bulletins  posted  as  widely 
as  possible  throughout  the  unburned  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  constituted  the  only  sys¬ 
tematic  attempts  made  to  keep  the  public 
informed.  To  do  more  was  impossible. 
Electricity,  gas  and  water  were  shut  off, 
and  even  many  of  the  bulletins  posted 
over  the  city  were  burned  shortly  after¬ 
ward  as  the  flames  continued  their 
ravages. 

While  the  fire  still  raged  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  Tokyo,  most  of  the  newspapers 
which  had  been  burned  were  being  reor¬ 
ganized  and  plans  preparatory  to  their 
re-establishment  were  being  made.  All 
the  printing  machinery  and  type  saved  in 
Tokyo  and  all  that  could  be  obtained  in 
other  cities  was  collected  during  the  two 
weeks  which  followed,  and  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  space  of  time  the  old  familiar 
names  were  being  cried  by  the  newsboys 
who  were  thick  on  every  corner. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  the 
Japanese  newspaper  publishers  too  highly 
for  the  resourcefulness  they  displayed 
during  this  period  of  their  temporary 
reorganization.  Tokyo  was  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  confusion.  Mingled  with  the 
sadness  and  sorrow  of  the  great  human 
tragedy  were  wild  rumors  of  serious 
political  unrest,  of  the  abandonment  of 
Tokyo  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire  and  of 
fresh  earthquakes  more  serious  than  that 
of  Sept.  1.  Earthquakes  there  really  were 
and  have  been  every  day  for  more  than 
three  w'eeks  since  the  fire,  but  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  have  caused  no 
damage.  _  Furthermore,  communication  of 
every  kind  was  hopelessly  disorganized. 
Within  the  city,  neither  railways,  tele¬ 
graphs  nor  telephones  were  in  operation. 
It  was  a  situation  to  baffle  the  most  re¬ 
sourceful. 

By  whatever  means  could  finally  be 
obtained,  the  Tokyo  publishers  finally 
gathered  all  the  available  machinery  and 
adapted  it  to  their  needs  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  Establishing  their 
editorial  offices  wherever  cramped  floor 
space  could  be  obtained,  they  erected  their 
presses  in  university  buildings,  offices  and 
in  a  few  cases  amidst  the  ruins  of  their 
old  plants. 

What  the  rapid  re-establishment  of  the 
newspapers  has  meant  thus  far  during  the 
period  of  confusion  which  followed  the 
disaster  may  never  be  fully  appreciated. 
Without  them,  the  situation  in  the  de¬ 
stroyed  area  was  developing  problems 
with  which  the  authorities  were  hard 
pressed  to  cope.  An  anti-Korean  craze 
which  seized  the  masses  was  only  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  reaction  to  the  general  un¬ 
certainty  for  which  an  abserKe  of  reassur¬ 
ing  news  was  responsible. 

In  some  measure  the  publishers  who  re¬ 
stored  their  plants  immediately  have 
already  been  repaid  for  their  great  efforts. 
While  their  news  columns  were  giving  the 
public  the  first  authentic  information  it 
had  received  regarding  the  real  extent  of 
the  tragedy  and  the  probable  future  of  the 
affected  cities,  their  advertising  columns 
were  being  crowded  by  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  firms  giving  new  addresses  or 
advising  their  customers  of  their  safety. 
Individuals,  too,  published  personal  an¬ 
nouncements  by  the  hundreds  giving  their 
new  addresses  for  the  benefit  of  their 
friends.  A  prominent  Tokyo  advertising 
man  said  almost  a  week  before  the  end_  of 
September  that,  despite  the  period  during 
which  they  were  not  published  at  all,  the 
city’s  newspapers  would  carry  a  total 
advertising  lineage  for  the  month  at  least 


as  great  as  that  during  August,  the  month 
prior  to  the  earthquake. 

It  js  still,  however,  much  too  early  to 
foretell  the  future  of  Tokyo  newspapers 
from  a  business  point  of  view.  A  few  of 
the  leading  national  advertisers  whose 
headquarters  were  in  the  capital  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  to  continue  their 
schedules  practically  without  change, 
while  greatly  increased  business  from 
Osaka  and  from  the  United  States  is  an¬ 
ticipated  with  good  reason.  Most  of  the 
advertising  being  published  here  now  is 
purely  temporary,  and  the  advertising 
prospects  from  a  permanent  stand^int 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  definite 
shape  until  late  November. 


DAILY  FOUNDED  AMID  RUINS 

The  founding  of  the  Far  East,  former¬ 
ly  a  weekly,  as  a  daily  paper  amid  the 
ruins  of  Tokio  within  a  week  after  the 
quake,  is  told  by  J.  N.  Penlington,  editor 
and  publisher,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Don 
Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World.  Pen¬ 
lington  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  was 
connected  with  the  Far  East,  a  weekly, 
and  the  Far  East  Commercial. 

“A  week  after  the  quake — our  printer’s 
being  completely  burned  out — I  realized 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  pending 
the  revival  of  the  weekly  and  commer¬ 
cial,  saw  the  possibility  of  starting  a 
modest  daily,”  he  writes. 

“A  very  few  printing  plants  in  the  city 
survived,  but  I  knew  of  one  and  started 
inquiries.  It  had  been  commandeered  by 
the  Home  Office  for  the  printing  of  emer¬ 
gency  bulletins  for  posting  on  telegraph 
posts,  etc.  But  I  knew  the  English  type 
would  be  lying  idle,  so  I  got  busy,  saw 
some  of  the  high  officials,  including  the 
new  Home  Minister,  Viscount  Goto,  and 
permission  to  use  this  type  was  obtained.” 

A  copy  of  the  first  issue,  printed  Sept. 
19,  was  enclosed  in  the  letter.  It  was  of 
magazine  section  size,  contained  4  pages, 
three  columns  to  the  page,  and  carried  a 
limited  amount  of  advertising.  Pictures 
showed  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
quake  in  the  heart  of  Tokio.  The  price 
was  5  sen. 

“Do  not  judge  it  too  harshly,”  Pen¬ 
lington  request^,  “it  is  the  work  of  men 
who  know  nothing  of  newspaper  work 
and  nothing  of  English.” 

He  expats  to  continue  daily  publica¬ 
tion.  steadily  enlarging  and  developing  the 
paper. 


NEW  CLIENT  FOR  WORLD  WIDE 


Japan  110168  Appointi  Thit  Aisociation 
Ita  American  Repretentative 

The  Japan  Times  in  Tokio  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  World  Wide  News  Associa¬ 
tion  as  its  American  representatives.  A 
letter  just  received,  dated  Oct.  1.  from 
S.  .''heha.  general  manager,  says : 

“Tokyo  is  not  disheartened  at  all.  The 
people  are  determined  to  hasten  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  city,  as  well  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  its  economics.  Much  material 
will  be  needed  to  rebuild  a  new  Tol^o, 
and  such  goods  as  Japan  has  been  im¬ 
porting  from  America  in  the  past  must 
be  imported  in  enormous  quantities  and 
will  naturally  give  impetus  to  trade.” 

The  New  York  office  of  the  World 
Wide  News  Association  is  at  .30.3  Fifth 
avenue. 


Ormtbee  of  Brooklyn  Eagle  Dies 

Hamilton  Ormsbee.  aged  69,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Brookl)!!  Eagle,  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  for  the  past  33  years 
died  Nov.  1,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  He 
was  born  in  Vermont  and  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Rutland  Globe,  which 
he  edited  for  a  salary  of  $8  a  week.  He 
later  went  to  the  Springfield,  (Mass.) 
Republican,  and  then  to  New  York  where 
he  was  telegraph  editor  for  the  New 
York  Post.  He  joined  the  Eagle  staff  in 
1890. 


Record  Reache*  50-Year  Mark 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record  was  observed  on 
Oct.  23.  Guy  M.  Moore,  manager,  has 
been  with  the  Record  for  44  years. 


ASK  POSTAL  reforms 

Petition  Postmaster  for  Abolhio,  j 
One-eighth  Fold  Rule, 
tion  in  Rates,  and  Other 
Concessions 


A  special  committee  of  the 
Daily  Newspapers  Association^ 
called  upon  the  Postmaster  GeS 
Ottawa  with  a  view  to  obtaining  rdW 
from  certain  postal  regulations  whi4  k 
terfere  with  the  efficient  dispatch  of 
newspapers  through  the  mails. 

At  this  conference,  held  on  Oct  18, 
Hon.  Charles  Murphy,  Postmaster  Ga 
eral,  together  with  his  deputy  atd  dso 
the  general  superintendent  of  Pojh; 
Service,  were  present.  The  committ^ 
publishers  included  Ciol.  R.  F.  Parldnsoe 
and  P.  D.  Ross,  of  the  Ottawa  Jouna: 
W.  L.  Argue,  Toronto  Star;  J.  R.  Ha- 
derson,  Montreal  Gazette;  (^rge  H 
McTaggart,  Toronto  Mail  and  Ei^ 
Charles  Thomas,  London  Free  Press,  ^ 
Arthur  Partridge,  manager  of  the  W 
ciation. 

Among  the  matters  discussed,  which* 
Postmaster  General  has  promised  to  i* 
under  advisement,  were  the  followin*' 

At  present  publishers  are  reqm^  s 
have  their  papers  “folded  to  a  sue* 
one-eighth  of  the  full  double  sheet,  i 
order  to  have  them  accepted  for  transno. 
sion  as  second  class  matter.”  This  a 
tails  considerable  trouble  and  expep 
and  with  super-speed  presses  is  becomr; 
a  mechanical  impossibility.  It  was  poime 
out  that  although  a  similar  regulation  oh 
tains  in  the  United  States  it  is  apparab 
not  enforced,  since  American  newspMn 
with  a  “half-fold”  are  being  delivtndl 
Canadian  subscribers  through 
post  offices. 

A  reduction  in  rate  to  allow  publistat 
especially  in  Western  Canada,  to  *s 
newspapers  by  express  in  cases  sIr 
many  trains  do  not  carry  mail,  was  ad* 
for.  By  using  the  express  serviaai 
would  be  possible  to  reach  post  officeli 
certain  points  twelve  hours  earlier  h 
could  be  done  by  mail. 

The  prohibition  against  sending  o** 
larged  Saturday  editions  as  sample  n 
asked  to  be  removed,  especially  as  ib; 
publishers  have  a  special  subscriptii 
price  for  the  Saturday  edition  only,  if 
should  be  allowed  to  send  samples  oi  I 
to  prospective  subscribers. 

Changes  in  two  sections  relating  to  gr 
cial  supplements  were  strongly  urged  i 
was  asked  that  publishers  be  pernMt 
send  through  the  mails  magazine  sup)* 
ments  published  in  half  size  which  a 
now  only  be  distributed  in  cities  or  poll 
reached  by  express.  It  was  also  jsIk 
that  the  regulations  regarding  conscae* 
paging  should  be  amended  so  that  sectw 
or  supplements  for  an  enlarged  issue  a 
be  printed  in  advance  without  relatiois 
the  page  numbers  of  the  edition  they  ;■ 
to  accompany ;  and  also  to  obviate  * 
nreessity  of  “making  over"  pages  wta; 
might  occupy  different  positions  in  nxc 
ing  and  evening  editions  of  the  paper. 

A  new  interpretation  was  asked  for* 
a  clause  which  at  present  prevents  pt 
lishers  from  mailing  an  extra  supply* 
papers  to  newsdealers,  over  and  aks 
standing  orders,  at  the  regular  rate  j| 
was  pointed  out  that  the  dealers  regp| 
these  extra  copies  in  the  case  of 
ings  of  national  or  general  impofttaal 
but  rarely  have  time  to  order  thaa  ? 

Westerfield  on  Speaking  Te^ 

Jason  Rogers  Westerfield,  direcMt'l 
publicity  of  the  New  York  Stock  M 
change,  left  Oct.  29  on  a  speaki«|ffl 
which  will  extend  until  Nov.  21 
will  speak  before  Rotary  and 
ing  Clubs,  colleges  and  (Thai  ‘ 
Commerce,  at  Binghamton,  Pi. 
Camden,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
wego,  Potsdam.  Utica,  Hudson,  N. - 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  i- 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Newton,  N.  , 
and  other  points  which  will  be  ii!’| 
cided  upon  later.  In  his  abs^ 
Robert  J.  Mulligan,  assistant  ^ 
tor  of  publicity  of  the  Exchange  ** 
take  over  Westerfield’s  duties. 


FIRST  PICTURES  OF  QUAKE-STRICKEN  JAPAN  NEWSPAPERS 


Xothinc  bnt  the  ikaletoni  of  prassei  mark  tk«  ipet  wk« 
Torodra  Choho  one*  stood.  That  paper  lufferod  a  total  Un. 

patk  of  the  flamoi  that  awapt  the  city. 


With  tha  earth  itlU  trembUii(  and  flra  iweepinr,  the  Tok^  Nippon  Sempo  Tiuihin 
Sba  (Japan  Telegraph  News  Acency)  continued  to  function  with  temporary  head* 
tnartars  in  the  Imperial  Hotel.  H.  Kitsunata.  tha  president,  who  is  wall  known 
in  tha  United  States,  is  shown  in  center  in  dark  suit. 
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TWO  LOCAL  RATE  CARDS  THAT  PREVENT 
LEAN  DAYS  OR  SEASONS 


One  Provides  a  Basic  Rate  of  3  Cents  Per  1,000  Circulation, 
Another  Puts  Attractive  Premium  on  Use 
of  Regular  Space 


IJOW  to  get  a  paying  rate  for  local 
advertising. 

How  to  get  a  regular  income  from 
local  advertisers,  preventing  excessively 
“fat”  days  or  just 


J.  W.  Maceks 


excessively 
lean  days. 

How  to  avoid 
trouble  when  re¬ 
newing  local  ad¬ 
vertising  at  a 
higher  rate. 

These  are 
three  questions 
which  have  kept 
daily  newspaper 
publishers  awake 
o’  nights  in  many 
a  city. 

Two  plans 
have  recently 
come  to  the 
&  PUBUSHER  for 
Both  have 


L 


attention  of  Editor 
meeting  these  difficulties, 
been  in  effect  for  approximately  a  year 
and  both  are  working  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  publishers,  and,  it  is  presumed,  of 
the  advertisers. 

J.  M.  Stephenson,  publisher  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times,  now 
sells  his  space  at  the  basic  rate  of  3  cents 
per  inch  per  thousand  of  circulation, 
with  an  additional  charge  of  3  cents  for 
advertisers  using  the  paper  three  times  a 
week,  four  cents  extra  for  twice-a-week 
copy,  and  five  cents  extra  for  once-a- 
week  advertising. 

J.  W.  Magers,  president  of  the  Norris¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times-Herald,  has  adopted 
a  transient  rate  of  10  cents  per  agate  line, 
scaled  down  by  steps  to  4  cents  an  agate 
line  on  contracts  guaranteeing  the  use  of 
90  inches  per  week,  or  more,  for  one 
year.  These  schedules,  based  on  the  use 
of  a  definite  number  of  inches  each  week, 
are  known  as  “single  letter”  schedules  and 
are  labeled  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  on  the 
contract  blank,  ^heidule  A  taking  the 
lowest  rate.  Other  schedules,  known  as 
“double  letter,”  A  A  to  EEL,  provide  for 
the  use  of  a  definite  amount  of  s(^e 
during  one  year.  Thus,  an  advertiser 
who  guaranteed  to  use  6  inches  a  week 
for  a  year  pays  the  rate  of  7  cents  per 
line,  while  the  ad^rtiser  who  buys  his 
space  to  be  used  as  he  pleases  within 
the  year  must  contract  for  468  inches  to 
secure  the  same  rate.  The  first  comes 
under  Schedule  E,  the  second  under 
Schedule  EE,  the  latter  having  to  take 
50  per  cent  more  space  to  secure  the  7- 
cent  rate.  The  same  ratio  holds  through¬ 
out  between  “single  letter”  and  “double 
letter”  schedules. 

“I  developed  the  study,”  Mr.  Magers 
informed  Editor  &  Pubusher,  “by  tak¬ 
ing  our  Gregorian  calendar,  the  work  of 
Pope  Gregory  some  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  and  which  later  was  adopted  in  this 
country  in  substitution  of  the  Julian 
Calemiar,  of  365  days  in  a  year,  which 
indicates  the  number  of  days  we  must 
eat  to  survive.  Then  we  d^ucted  from 
that  the  52  Sundays  from  which  an  ev^ 
ning  newspaper  without  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  has  no  revenue,  and  a  further  de¬ 
duction  of  Christmas,  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  July  4,  which  brings  the  total 
to  310  publication  days  from  which  an 
evening  daily,  except  Sunday,  must  se¬ 
cure  substance  to  survive  365  days. 

‘Then  I  took  the  history  of  advertising 
in  this  place  and  found  that  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary,  largely  because  of  habit  and  tra¬ 
dition  hancM  down  through  the  years, 
to  advertise  once  a  wedc. 

This  was  for  the  reason  that  the 
%  daily  newspaper  business  was  an  ^t- 
.'ipowth  of  the  weekly  and  very  little 
wrk  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors 
in  this  community  to  scientifically  break 
the  -weekly  habit  and  have  advertisers 
learn  that  every  day  is  a  good  advertis¬ 
ing  day.  It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly 
If  I  coitld  build  up  a  rate  structure  predi¬ 


cated  on  lineage  furnished  every  day, 
every  other  day,  twice  a  week,  and  once 
a  week,  I  could  at  least  have  broken 
down  the  habit  of  advertisers  using  large 
space  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  and  a 
few  weeks  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
practically  no  advertising  in  the  summer. 

_  “It  will  be  noted  that  we  sell  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  inch,  and  specify  a  rate  by 
the  line.  Growing  out  of  that  experi¬ 
ence,  it  developed  that,  if  I  could  intro¬ 
duce  a  ‘double  letter’  phase,  which  you 
will  note  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  con¬ 
tract  blanks,  with  a  penalty  of  a  space 
requirement  of  50  per  cent  more  for  the 
‘double  letter’  than  the  ‘single  letter,’  I 
might  have  a  better  selling  talk  on  the 
‘single  letter.’  This  has  followed. 

“I  took  an  average  of  a  number  of 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  with  about 
our  quantity  of  circulation,  to  ascertain 
the  original  milline  rate,  and  this  rate 
structure  is  liased  on  that  finding.  You 
will  see  in  the  contract  blanks  that  the 
white  blank  is  used  for  the  ‘single  let¬ 
ter’  and  the  green  contract  for  the  ‘dou¬ 
ble  letter.’  There  is  a  slight  difference 
in  the  terminology  of  the  two. 

“The  plan  has  worked  out  very  well. 
It  is  true  that  advertisers  chafe  during 
the  first  summer  under  the  obligation  to 
continue  to  advertise,  and  several  of 
them  appealed  to  me  to  shift  their  con¬ 
tract  from  a  ‘single’  to  a  double  letter,’ 
which  I  did  in  every  case,  dating  the  con¬ 
tract  back  to  the 


duce  the  continuous  revenue  we  are  se¬ 
curing  from  local  advertising,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  each  advertixr  the 
benefit  of  a  schedule  calling  for  a  dif¬ 
ferential  according  to  his  contract  obli¬ 
gations. 

“The  foreign  -  advertising  rate  card 
conforms  to  the  practice  built  up  in  the 
foreign  field,  but  the  rate  and  space  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  similar  to  the  local.” 

The  South  Bend  News-Times’  man¬ 
agement  is  just  as  enthusiastic  regarding 
its  system,  which  is  explained  by  R.  H. 
McAuliffe,  national  advertising  manager, 
as  follows: 

“Our  rate  of  three  cents  per  inch  per 
thousand  circulation,  which  is  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phenson’s  idea,  has  manifold  advantages 
from  a  publishers’  standpoint. 

“It  Ciinstantly  impresses  upon  the  mind 
of  the  advertiser  the  fact  that  circula¬ 
tion  is  increasing.  As  the  monthly  ad¬ 
vertising  statements  are  rendered,  there 
is  stamped  on  each  one  “Our  circulation 
for  the  month  was - .” 


“The  yearly  struggle  with  advertisers 
to  renew  their  contracts  is  done  away 
with,  as  the  contract  is  permanent.  It 
is  an  equable  contract. 

“It  is  working  satisfactorily. 

“For  advertisers  who  are  in  the  paper 
three  times  a  week,  three  cents  is  added 
to  the  basic  rate,  twice  a  week,  four 
cents  is  added,  and  once  a  week,  five 
cents  is  added. 

“No  charge  .is  made  for  odd  thousands. 
For  instance,  20,957  would  be  charged  as 
20.000.” 

The  News-Times  contract  reads  as 
follows : 


date  of  the  ap¬ 
proval  by  me,  the 
space  for  which 
is  in  each  con¬ 
tract.  You  will 
also  note  that  the 
contracts  are  tied 
up  very  tigffit  and 
that  every  con¬ 
tract  must  bear 
the  president’s  or 
treasurer’s  signa¬ 
ture  to  become 
valid. 

“Taking  it  bye 
and  wide,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  correct  to 
say  that  in  the 


ADVERTISING  AGREEMENT 

In  consideration  of  a  contract  rate  we  hereby 
agiee  to  use  display  advertising  in  the  South 

Bend  News-Times  on . 

of  each  week  and  pay  for  same  monthly  at  the 
basic  rate  of  3  cents  per  inch  per  1,000  circula¬ 
tion  plus  3  cents  if  only  three  (3)  insertions  a 
week  4  cents  for  twice  a  week — 5  cents  for  once 
a  week . 

(Our  average  circulation  for  each  month  will 
he  stamped  on  the  ctrstomer’s  bill  and  will  later 
be  audited.  All  circulation  books  and  records 
are  open 'to-  advertisers  for  complete  investiga* 
tion.) 

After  ten  months  this  contract  can  be  cancelled 
by  either  party  by  giving  sixty  days  written 
notice  to  the  other  party. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  when 
the  circulation  of  the  News-Times  shall  have 
reached  25r0(h)  the  rate  under  this  contract  shall 
be  2  cents  per  inch  per  thousand  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  thousand. 

Acceptcfl 

SOUTH  BEND  NEWS-TIMES 
Signed 

By  . 


every  other  day,  $ix  mchei  twin  , 
weak,  or  twelve  inchn  once  a  we*  w 
Twenty-four  inches  per  week,  or  more.  !- 
year  s 

May  be  used  either 

Schedule  C— 

Four  inches  every  day,  eight  indw, 
every  other  day,  twelve  inches  twice 
a  week,  or  twenty- four  inches  one  t 

Forty-five  inches  per  week,  or  niore"fnr"™J" 
May  be  used  either’  ” 

Schedule  B— 

Seven  and  one-half  inches  every  d,, 
fifteen  inches  every  other  da, 
twenty-two  and  one-half  inchn 
twice  a  week,  or  forty-five  inches 

once  a  week .  j. 

Ninety  inches  per  week,  or  more,  for'one'» 
May  be  used  either 

Schedule  A — 

Fifteen  inches  every  day,  thirty  itirf.., 
every  other  day,  forty-five  inches 
twice  a  week  or  ninety  inches 

once  a  week . 

All  space  used  each  week  to  be  charged  b 
at  the  schedule  rate  contracted  far  'S 
HERALD  and  the  TIMES  will  keep  stanfo 
the  last  advertisement  run  under  contnoj^ 
above  schedules,  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
copy,  the  advertiser  agrees  that  the  HERJU,- 
and  the  TIMES  shall  reinsert  same  rnitS  « 
copy  is  furnished,  as  otherwise  the  a^eitw- 
would  miss  an  insertion,  thus  rendering  it » 
possible  for  him  to  conform  to  the  contract 

SCHEDULE  EE 

468  Inches  used  in  one  year  as  desired 

by  advertiser  .  g 

SCHEDULE  DD 

936  Inches  used  in  one  year  as  desired 

by  advertiser  .  j) 

SCHEDULE  CC 

1,872  Inches  used  in  one  year  as  desired 

by  advertiser  .  Ji 

SCHEDULE  BB 

3,510  Inches  nsed  in  one  year  as  desired 

by  advertiser  .  .R; 

SCHEDULE  AA 

7,020  Inches  used  in  one  year  as  desired 

by  advertiser  . R 

EXTRA  SPACE  FRO  RATA 
Should  an  advertiser  contract  for  space  mis 
one  schedule  auid  use  space  called  for  is  a  Im 
schedule,  the  pnUisher  will  refund  IN  C3S: 
the  differences  in  the  rate  earned  at  the  esl  i 
the  contract  term. 


BINGHAMTON  SUN  REORGANZS 


IL  X  Fowler,  Formerly  Auburn  (N.l)| 
Advertiser  Buys  An  interest 


J.  M.  Stephenson 


The  rate  schedules  of  the  Norristown 
Times-Htrald  are,  in  detail,  as  follows: 


short  time  this 
contract  has  been  in  effect,  a  number  of 
advertisers  have  found  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  distribute  their  advertising  in 
more  days  in  the  year.  While  at  this 
time  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  is  the  best  plan  that  could  be 
devised,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  rate  structure  of  other  newspapers 
constituted  as  we  are,  which  would  pro- 


Local  Display — 14  agate  lines  to  the  inch 

Per  line 

Transient  . 10 

Six  inches  per  week,  or  more,  for  one  year 
May  be  used  either 

Schedule  E — 

One  inch  every  day,  two  inch  every 
other  day,  three  inches  twice  a  week, 

or  aix  inches  once  a  week . 07 

Twelve  inches  per  week,  or  more,  for  one  year 
May  be  used  cither 

Schedule  D — 

Two  inches  every  day,  four  inches 


Reorganization  of  the  staff  oftheBcti 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Sun,  which  fa' 
the  last  two  years  has  been  pubiisU| 
by  former  Representative  in  (Logics 
William  H.  Hill  individually,  with  i 
title  of  editor  and  publisher,  has  In 
completed  by  the  adoption  of  the  os 
The  Binghamton  Publishing  CoBfw 
and  the  purchase  by  Herbert  J.  Fofie 
formerly  connected  with  the  Aahr 
(N.  Y.)  Advertiser,  of  an  inlocsts 
the  paper. 

The  officers  of  the  company  now  r 
president,  William  H.  Hill;  vkepte 
dent,  Herman  R.  Southworth,  who » 
confidential  secretary  to  Mr.  HiB,  d 
who  formerly  was  business  manapr* 
the  Sun  and  previous  to  that  mani:! 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  Press; 
tary  and  treasurer,  Herbert  J.  Fes; 

Mr.  Fowler  becomes  business 
of  the  paper,  succeeding  Guy  W. 
ley,  for  the  last  year  business  imbF 
and  editorial  writer,  while  Walter 
Lyon,  formerly  managing  editor,  bec«* 
editorial  writer  and  has  generd  wP 
vision  of  the  editorial  department  _  I* 
Sun  is  now  conducting  a  sal«rr’ 
campaign  in  which  six  automobile  ^ 
be  given  as  capital  prizes  at  its  ccr; 
sion  Dec.  1. 


Crounse  Leaves  Worid-HaraU 


William  G.  Crounse,  vice-president 
the  World  Publishing  Company,  Orr; 
publishers  of  the  World-Herald,  and : 
many  years  director  of  circnlation  - 
mechanical  departments,  has  resip^j 
will  make  his  home  at  Redwrorf  v' 
Cal.  He  has  been  associated  ^  ■ 
business  of  the  World-Herald  saa  • 
tablishment  in  1885. 


Aa  Ambaitador  Bays  FarawalL  Ltft  to  right,  we  hare  Carl  Donnowitx,  Vow  York  Ban. 

hU  Kmoaiaa  wolf  booiid,  Bella;  Xhr.  Drexler,  chief  of  the  American  ecction  of  the  Frost 
Dopartmort  the  German  Foreign  Gfloe;  S.  D.  Weyor,  Interrational  News  Beirice;  Gas  M. 
Oehm,  Giiited  Press  Assooiatiost;  Ambassador  Wiedfeldt;  Joseph  Bhaplen.  New  York  Tribnae; 
Okaiies  Smith.  Assorted  Press;  Cyril  Brown,  New  York  Times;  John  Clayton,  Chieage 
Tribvao)  Bam  Bpewack.  Vew  York  World,  aad  a  Gonaan  OAoo  toproooatatiTo.  This  rofCOptiM 
was  hold  la  B^Ua  jast  hoforo  the  amhasoador  loft  for  the  tXnitod  States  on  October  14. 


Early  BriBga  $100,000  Smf 
Joseph  J.  Early,  managing  tditord- 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  has 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  *8^,' 
Coney  Island  and  Brookl^  .Fi 
Company  and  Faultless  Serri* 
asking  $100,000  for  the 
Mrs.  Olga  ^rly,  who  suffered 
juries  when  a  trolley  car  collided^  , 
motor  vehicle  in  June,  1921.  i 


A  princess  writes  the  next 
Chicago  Tribune  Daily  Serial: 

The  FIR  and  The  PALM 

By  Princess  Bibesco — nee  Elizabeth  Asquith 

A  REFRESHING  story  of  the 
loves  of  a  group  of  people  who 
seem  as  real  as  our  own  families.  It 
does  not  depend  for  its  interest  on 
devastating  action  and  harassing  mys¬ 
tery  but  on  the  quieter  conflict  of 
emotions  and  suppressed  passions.  Ex¬ 
quisitely  told  by  a  gifted  writer  and 
will,  unquestionably,  be  one  of  the  most 
talked-of  novels  of  the  year. 


PRIN’CESS  BIBESCO 

H'i/r  of  the  Roiniinnian  minister  to 
the  U.  S. — the  dau_!;hler  of  Herbert 
and  Mari^ot  Asquith 


“He  thought  she  would  fling 
herself  into  his  arms.  But  she 
walked  calmly  away — with  an¬ 
other  man.  ” 


FICTION 

LEADERSHIP 

HE  Chicago  Tribune  pays 
enormous  prices  for  the  first 
run  work  of  first  class  authors, 
— it  advertises  Blue  Ribbon  Fic¬ 
tion  extensively,  both  in  its  own 
newspapers  and  in  others. 
Dealer  co-operation  is  secured 
in  advance.  Blue  Ribbon  means 


more  circulation! 


When  you  buy  Blue  Ribbon 

Fiction  you  participate  in  the  ,  j  • 

“tI"  •  •  ;  f^ow  a  new  Chicago 

promotion  material,  d»7r.  Tribune  Weekly  Serial: 

helps,  —  sufficient  in  quantity 

TTn  'TWTT  QXttmvn 

Wire  for  sample  proofs  of  these  M  B  ^  .M.  X.  ^ 

- '  THE  FAIR 

by  Henry  C.  Rowland 

\  CHARACTERISTIC  Rowland  tale  of  love  and 
adventure,  mystery  and  action.  Interest  and 
suspense  increase  as  the  story  grows.  Wire  or  phone 
for  options,  rates,  and  further  details.  Blue  Ribbon 
serials  mean  Leadership! 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
Newspapers  Syndieate 

Tribune  Plant,  Chicago  25  Park  Place,  New  York 


BLUn 


RIBBON 
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OVERSEAS  WRITERS 
FETE  LLOYD  GEORGE 


Ambatudort,  Cabinet  Member*,  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice*  Attend 
Dinner  Giren  by  Wash* 
incton  Writer* 


More  than  100  newspaper  men,  repre¬ 
senting  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
several  foreign  nations,  broke  bread  with 
Lloyd  George,  Britain's  war-time  pre¬ 
mier,  Saturday,  Oct.  27,  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Overseas  Writers,  an  organization 
of  Washington  correspondents  with  news¬ 
paper  service  in  foreign  lands. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  men  those 
attending  the  dinner  included  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Taft  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  .Associ¬ 
ate  Justices  Me  Reynolds,  Sutherland, 
Butler  and  Sanford ;  Secretaries  Weeks, 
Work,  Hoover,  Davis ;  Attorney  General 
Daugherty ;  Senators  Smoot,  Borah  and 
Glass ;  the  Ambassadors  of  Germany, 
Japan,  Chile  and  Brazil;  Henry  Getty 
Chilton,  charge  d’affaires  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  Robert  Lansing,  former  secretary 
of  state. 

The  distinguished  speaker  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mark  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the 
Overseas  Writers.  Mr.  Lloyd<  George’s 
discussion  of  the  international  situation 
and  affairs  in  Europe  was  carried  on  with 
the  understanding  that  no  reporters  were 
present. 


SIR  ALFRED  COPE  SAILS 


Managed  Lloyd  George’*  Tour  Through 
U.  S.  and  Canada 


World  and  the  affiliated  Better  Business 
Bureaus  in  stamping  out  fraudulent  sell¬ 
ing  campaigns  and  mail  swindlers  has 
been  urged  upon  the  bankers’  organiza¬ 
tion  by  Horace  J.  Donnelly,  senior  solici¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Mr. 
Donnelly’s  plea  was  made  in  the  course 
of  an  address  to  the  bankers  at  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  the  organization  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Donnelly  said  that  fully  $1,000,- 
000,000  annually  was  being  diverted  from 
the  channels  of  legitimate  business  by  the 
activities  of  non-productive  schemers, 
that  excellent  work  was  being  done  by 
the  Advertising  Qubs  and  their  organi¬ 
zations  against  the  creation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  fake  securities  through  educa¬ 
tional  campaigns.  The  advertising  men 
he  said  worked  together  with  the  Post 
Office  authorities  and  he  suggested  that 
the  combination  would  be  increased  in 
efficiency  if  the  bankers’  organizations 
joined. 

Discussing  the  recent  round-up  of  oil 
promotion  fakes  in  the  Southwest,  Don¬ 
nelly  asserted  that  even  “newspapers  and 
magazines  were  established  by  the  al¬ 
leged  promoters  to  boost  sales’’  and  that 
“carloads  of  the  highest-powered,  stock¬ 
selling  literature  imaginable  were  mailed 
to  persons  all  over  the  country.’’ 

“In  addition  to  168  fraud  orders  issued 
in  the  Post  Office  Department’s  drive 
ag^ainst  oil  stock  promoters,  ’  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelly  said,  “the  Department  has  more 
than  400  criminal  cases  against  promot¬ 
ers  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  alone.  At 
Fort  Worth  it  is  estimated  that  500  men 
engaged  in  the  oil  promotion  business 
have  taken  from  the  public  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  in  the  past  18  months  or 
two  years. 


PASTOR  DENIES  POWER 
OF  PRESS  IS  WANING 


ate  the  endowed  paper,  and  besido, 


Rev.  L.  M.  Birkkead  of  lCan*a*  City  in 
Sermon  Declare*  Joumali*m  the 
Mo*t  Influential  of  All 
Profe**ion* 


Sir  Alfred  Cope,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Liberal  party,  of  Great 
Britain,  who  has  had  charge  of  all  ar¬ 
rangements  for 


St.  Loui*  Boost*  for  London 


Si*  Alfked  Con 


the  Lloyd  George 
tour  of  Canada 
and  the  United 
States,  sailed  for 
Southampton  on 
Wednesday. 

He  was  the 
“goat”  of  the 
party,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor 
Davis  phrased  it, 
on  presenting  to 
him  a  gold  watch 
in  appreciation  of 
his  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  tour. 


“Goat?”  said  Sir  Alfred. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Secretary,  explaining 
that  the  “goat”  in  America  means  the 
man  who  is  forgotten  when  everything 
works  smoothly  and  is  generally  con¬ 
demned  when  everything  goes  wrong. 

Sir  Alfred  has  been  liason  officer  of 
the  press  of  the  nation  to  David  Lloyd 
George  since  the  retirement  of  Peter 
B.  Kyne,  and  has  made  many  friends 
among  newspaper  people,  who  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  that  for  26  years  he  was 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  finishing  as  secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land,  having  to  his  credit  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  where¬ 
in  he  was  head  of  30,000  employees.  He 
is  credited  with  having  played  a  large 
part  in  the  writing  of  the  Free  State 
treaty,  and  it  is  said  he  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  was  trusted  by  the  Irish 
Sinn  Feiners.  He  became  a  close  friend 
of  .Arthur  Griffith,  Michael  Collins  and 
other  Irish  leaders,  who  realized,  it  is 
said,  that  he  was  fighting  only  for  a 
square  deal  between  the  two  countries. 

The  success  of  the  Lloyd  George_  tour 
was  largely  due  to  his  tact  and  ability  in 
meeting  people  and  securing  their  co¬ 
operation  in  carrying  out  of  necessary 
plans  and  arrangements. 


BILUON  FRAUD  LOSS  ITEARLY 


B«nlwr*  Urged  to  Combat  Swindlers 
At  Wasbington  Meet 

Co-^ration  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  wkh  the  work  of  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 


A**, 

of 


AVERAGE  NET 
PAID  daily  circulation 


239,580 


was  recorded  by  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  (Morning  and 
Evening)  for  September, 
1923. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


the  dg^l^SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


A  vigorous  denial  of  the  waning  power 
of  the  press  was  made  Oct.  28  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Birkhead,  pastor 
of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church,  Kansas 
City. 

Dr.  Birkhead  spoke  on  “What’s  Wrong 
With  the  Newspapers?” 

.At  the  outset  of  his  sermon.  Dr.  Birk¬ 
head  qualified  journalism  as  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  all  professions. 

“Each  generation  talks  about  the  wan¬ 
ing  power  of  the  press,  but  there  is  no 
foundation  for  such  talk,”  the  minister 
said.  “Napoleon  said  he  feared  four 
hostile  newspapers  more  than  100,000 
bayonets,  and  his  statement  holds  good. 

“Tragedy  is  an  important  part  of  life, 
and  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  true 
picture  of  life.  Where  is  the  information 
to  come  from  on  which  the  judgement 
of  the  people  is  to  be  based  if  not  from 
all  the  facts  of  life  as  published  in  the 
newspapers  ? 

“I  believe  people  are  deterred  from 
wrongdoing  by  fear  of  publicity. 

“It  is  sometimes  said  newspapers  are 
at  the  mercy  of  advertisers.  This  is  not 
true.  It  is  sometimes  true  that  news¬ 
papers  are  kind  to  big  advertisers,  but 
the  influence  of  advertisers  over  respon¬ 
sible  newspapers  often  is  overestimated. 

“The  hope  of  a  better  American  news¬ 
paper  is  not  in  the  endowed  paper. 
Human  beings  still  would  have  to  oper- 


dowments  sometimes  get  in  the^,  ^ 
progress  and  important  changes.  N«  i 
there  any  hope  in  govemment-owari 
newspapers.  I  wouldn’t  trust  any  m 
of  government  now  possible  to  edit  S 
censor  the  news.  Our  only  hope  »  k 
dealing  with  the  papers  as  they  art  " 
“I  believe  it  would  be  a  wholesome 
thing  to  l)ombard  newspaper  editors  wift 
letters.  .  Criticize  them  for  what  is  W 
in  their  papers  and  praise  them  for  «h» 
is  good.” _ 


Fleitser  Enter*  Soutbem  FUU 

Joseph  A.  Fleitzer,  formerly  awiftm 
managing  editor  of  the  Fourth  Estatthaj 
joined  the  Press  Publishing  Company  o{ 
Warren,  N.  C.,  and  will  assist  in  tk 
publication  of  the  company’s  three  Nortk 
Carolina  papers,  the  Warren  Record,  d* 
News  Reporter,  and  the  Franklmtoe 
News.  He  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Globe. 


Correction 

George  K.  Hebb  of  Detroit  was  electal 
first  vice-president  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetae  of  America  at  the  convention  it 
Washington  last  week,  instead  of  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Parshall,  as  announced  in  Ei^ 
&  Publisher.  Also,  Theodore  Harlrim 
of  Chicago  was  elected  a  vice-presidot 
instead  of  Harry  M.  Lath  of  Chkagi 
as  reported.  Fletcher  Ford  of  Lm 
Angeles  was  another  vice-presidm 
elected.  _ 


Should  Have  Boon  Pagw 

The  estimated  volume  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  1922  was  in  excess  of  2Q);- 
000,000  newspaper  pages.  Throng  in¬ 
advertence,  it  was  reported  in  Ennml 
Publisher  last  week  as  200,000,000  Im 


Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Qub  of  St.  Louis, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  special 
On-to-London  committee,  which  will  ar¬ 
range  for  the  participation  of  the  club  in 
the  1924  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Mr. 
Weisenburger,  who  is  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  St.  Louis,  intends  to  make  the 
trip.  Interest  in  the  London  convention 
has  been  increased  by  the  recent  visit 
here  of  Carl  Hunt,  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Clubs,  who  made  a  short  talk  on 
the  subject  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  Club. 


Before  the  “Missionary  Man” 
and  After"*  — 


Dealer  distribution  for  Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods, 
Cigars  and  Soft  Drinks,  Food  Products  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  merchandise,  is  everywhere  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  upon  the  introductory  labors  of 
“missionary  men.”  But  after  them — what? 


Cbanute  Tribune  Get*  A.P.  Wire 

The  Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribune  recently 
installed  the  full  leased  wire  service  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Heretofore  the 
paper  has  been  receiving  only  the  tele¬ 
phone  pony  service. 


Newspaper  Advertising,  of  course.  In  Cincin¬ 
nati  this  means  TIMES-STAR  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  the  TIMES-STAR  is  the  one  newspaper 
that  is  read  by  every  worth-while  jobber,  retailer 
and  consumer. 


Trade  Syndicate  Change*  Name 

The  American  Trade  Press  Syndicate, 
New  York,  beginning  Nov.  1,  will  do 
business  under  the  name  Universal  Trade 
Press  Syndicate.  It  will  continue  as 
heretofore  to  specialize  in  editorial  ser¬ 
vice  for  American  trade  and  technical 
journals. 


Advanced  publicity  in  the  TIMES-STAR  assures 
a  cordial  welcome  for  the  missionary  man  and 
gains  for  him  a  degree  of  cooperation  from  job¬ 
bers  and  their  salesmen  such  as  no  other  single 
agency  can  supply.  When  this  is  backed  with 
the  promise  of  a  supporting  campaign  in  the 
TIMES-STAR,  distribution  follows  without  the 
un-economic  incentives  of  free  goods  or  privilege 
of  returning  unsold  merchandise. 


During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the 
TIMES-STAR  carried  five-sixths  as  much  dis¬ 
play  advertising  as  the  three  other  Cincinnati 
newspapers  combined,  exclusive  of  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions — practically  two  and  one  half  times  as 
much  national  display  as  the  Monday-to-Saturday 
lineage  of  both  morning  papers  combined. 


Your  missionary  men  will  not  be  scalped 
in  Cincinnati  if  the  TIMES-STAR  biases 
the  trail  for  them  and  guards  their  rear. 


CINCDWM  TIMESS1M 


CHAXLBS  P.  TAFT,  PuUMter  C.  H.  KBMBOLD,  Mmneiu 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatione 
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h  Chuin  Metchandisinq 

is  the  Newspaper^  ^ 


ONE  of  the  most  successful  of  the  big  advertising 
agency  men  said:  “I  don’t  care  how  many  automo¬ 
biles  you  own,  or  whether  you  are  a  movie  bug,  or  a  golf 
enthusiast,  or  a  card  shark,  a  book  worm,  or  whether  the 
whole  family  is  down  sick,  you  find  some  time  to  read  your 
newspaper,  and  you  read  the  adds,  too,  because  you  can’t 
escape  them.” 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  Merchandising  Department 
makes  surveys,  routes  and  directs  sales  forces,  establishes 
co-operation  with  dealers — creates  dealer  acceptances 
because  Dispatch  advertising  creates  consumer  acceptance 
for  the  dealers. 

First  Ohio  Newspaper  in  Advertising 
First  Columbus  Newspaper  in  Circulation 

OHtO^S  GREATEST  HOME  OAlty  >- 


Published  monthly  by  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  carrying 
the  sales  and  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  manufacturer  and 
national  advertiser  to  over  2,500 
progressive  dealers. 

It  is  the  hook-up  that  stimu¬ 
lates  your  national  campaign  in 
The  Dispatch.  It  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  contact  between  producer 
and  distributor  for  complete 
success. 

"N.  Mailed  to  agenciea  and 
National  aduertiaera 
upon  requeat, 


MORE  COMMUNITY  ADVERTISING  MONEY 
GOES  TO  COAST  PAPERS 


WATSON  NOW  AN  “M.  £.• 


WELCOME,  COUSIN  ELEANOR 


Goe«  to  Heard’s  Syracuse 
from  N.  Y.  American 

Robert  Watson,  former  dty  «iito,  ^ 
the  New  York  American  and  a  vr^ 
of  political  articles,  is  now 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)^S 
gram.  A  number  of  other  dianga  a 
the  Syracuse  Hearst  paper  were  a. 
nounccd  Oct.  30. 

J.  F.  Estes,  makeup  editor  of  the  Td6 
gram,  is  now  news  editor.  Chesitr  8 
Bahn  is  now  conducting  the  column  m. 
titled  “Town  Talk,’’  in  addition  to  dov 
political  writing.  Herman  L.  HaiS 
who  has  been  on  the  copy  desk,  is^ 
writing  political  articles. 

John  Lighta  of  Worcester  is  now  i 
charge  of  makeup  on  the  Telegram.  Wi 
ter  Kane  has  returned  to  the 
Telegram.  Avery  Lord,  special  writo 
has  gone  to  the  Albany  Knickerbo^ 
Press.  Edward  Doyle  is  now  news  ed- 
tor.  Vincent  E.  Clark  has  jomed  ik 
reportorial  staff. 

Martha  Langford  of  the  Post  Standjrij 
is  now  society  editor.  Ruth  Smitii 
in  charge  of  the  morgue.  I 

Perry  Belden,  photographer  for  tkj 
Syracuse  Journal,  is  now  photograplB 
for  the  Telegram.  ! 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Ad  Bureau  Hard  at  Work  on  Problem  of  Diverting 
to  Dailies  Appropriations  Now  Being  Dumped 
Into  General  Media 


Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  to  durnp  the  whole  thing  into  magazine 

The  director  of  the  bureau,  William  advertising,  which  cannot  hope  to  give 
A.  Thomson,  who  is  now  on  the  Pacific  *^ot  a  small  portion  of  the  results  to  *l;e 
CbasL  is  giving  a  great  deal  of  his  time  obtained  by  using  eastern  newspapers, 
to  this  question,  Moore  said.  The  fact  that  magazine  advertising  has 

Mr.  Moore  was  commenting  on  a  let-  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  this  publicity 
ter,  brought  to  his  attention,  written  by  **ioney  raised  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
R.  J.  Coomie,  publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Pacific  Coast,  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
(B.  C)  Sun,  to  William  F.  Rogers,  used  with  the  large  eastern  advertising 
chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Advertising  agencies  to  the  detriment  of  newspaper 
Bureau,  Boston,  Oct.  23,  a  copy  of  which  advertising,  and  it  is  about  time  news- 
was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Coomie  to  Editor  paper  publishers  woke  up  to  this  fact. 

&  Publisher.  “The  worst  reflection  against  newspa- 

The  Vancouver  publisher,  in  the  letter,  Per  advertising  is  the  double-page  roto- 
asks  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  committee  if  it  gravure  advertisement  m  the  Saturday 
cannot  take  “more  effective  means  to  Evening  Post  of  Oct.  20,  wherein  are  d:s- 
divert  to  newspapers,  legitimate  news-  play^  the  rotogravure  sections  of  fortv 
paper  appropriations,  which  are  now  be-  leading  newspapers  of  .America.  While 
ing  dumped  into  general  media.’’  "ught  appear  pleasing  to  journalists  to 

At  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  .Adver-  this  display  appear  m  the  magazinis. 

tising  it  was  said  "the  letter  was  uot  so  pleasing  when  one  stops  to 

most  gratifying  as  showing  the  interest  analyze  the  effect  of  this  ^vertisement 
a  member  was  taking  in  the  great  field  °u  newspaper  advertising.  _  In  the  inter- 
of  national  business."  newspaper  advertising,  no  time 

“This  week’s  issue  of  the  Satiirdav  should  be  lost  in  demanding  that  this 
Evening  Post  seems  like  a  challenge  to  the  business  be  turned  over  to  the  news- 
newspapers  of  this  continent,”  Mr.  Coo-  •  j  r  j  „  t 

mie  declared  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers.  There  is,  today,  millions  of  dollars 
“Will  Hays,  as  head  of  the  moving  pic-  "or*  newspaper  advertising  just 
tuce  industry  of  this  country,  asked  for  '*'3ding  for  the  askujg,  y^ere  the  ad- 
anf<^>portunity  to  address  the  newspaper  ''<^t'sing  or  business  end  of  our  hews- 


Back  home.  Eleanor  Schorer,  otherwiae  Itra. 
Cheater  B.  Hoi<e.  wife  of  the  recently  appoi-.ted 
manarer  of  VniTeraal  Service,  wavea  to  frienda 
aahore  aa  ahe  retuma  from  a  three  mo'tha' 
Jrip  abroad  with  her  huahand.  durlaa 
they  viaited  France,  Spain,  Italy  an9  Encland. 
Hra.  Hone,  aa  Ele^r  Schorer,  la  on  .the  ftnff 
of  the  Beta  Yetrk  Breninir  World,  wbeae  'yea... 
readera  call  her  “Coualn  Eleanor,” 
il  i'Jr.  Hi' I 


Star,  of  radical  opinions,  is  the  onij 
dependent  sheet. 


Tiie  iTn  mum  itar 

"PepstrVjMV ‘TSlTAir 
,  ,  TVeravwMwatiMA  > 


(he  true  spirit  of 
St.  Louis  is  embodied 
in  these  Few  words- 
the  spirit  that  makes 
St.  Louis  a  real,  worth¬ 
while  market.^  ^  ^ 
The  Star,  creator  and 
advertiser  of  the  slogp 
is  proud  to  be  recognized 
by  St.  Louisans  as  its 
leading  exponent. 


*This  slogan  is  be¬ 
ing  advertised  ex¬ 
tensively  in  The 
Star;  on  approx¬ 
imately  50  bulletin 
boa'-ds;  in  moving 
picture  theaters; 
by  d'rect-by-mail. 


CeAwowVouNG 


The  Yakima  Sunday  Herald  of 
Yakima,  Wash.,  is  the  new  paper 
this  week. 


Furnished  full  page  matrices,  black  alone,  black 
and  red,  and  black  and  three  colors;  or,  as 
-  part  of  a  printed  comic  section. 

HERALD-SUN  SYNDICATE,  280  B’way,  New  York  City 


Natio'ial  .Xdvorttsliig  UonivM-iitatiip 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

.New  York  fill*  ago  I>etroit  St.  lyoiils  kaiisM  OW 

.'XtlaiDa  Sun  I'ranelsio  Los  Angeles 
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A  Complete  Composing  Room 
At  Your  Finger  Tips 

The  new  All  Purpose  Model  12  Linograph  is  actually  a  complete  compos¬ 
ing  room  in  itself.  It  gives  your  operator  a  range  of  from  5  to  60  point  in  full 
fonts  direct  from  the  regular  magazines  and  from  a  standard  90  button  keyboard 
layout.  In  sizes  up  to  and  including  24  point  the  wide  and  extended  faces  may 
be  used.  Above  24  point  slightly  condensed  faces  can  be  handled  in  any 
desirable  size. 

Thus  your  operator  can  sit  down  to  a  complicated  job  containing  several 
sizes  of  type  in  perhaps  two  or  more  faces  and  deliver  the  entire  job,  cut  to 
length  ready  for  makeup,  without  leaving  his  chair. 

Model  12  Linograph  may  be  installed  with  any  number  of  magazines  up  to 
twelve.  More  magazines  can  be.  added  as  your  business  needs’  demand  it.  Just 
secure  the  magazine  and  set  it  on  the  machine;  there  are  no  special  adjustments 
to  make  or  special  parts  toTuy. 

With  this  great  range  and  with  this  expand- 
ibility  Model  12  Linograph  will  fill  the  great 
need  for  a  practical  display  machine.  For  the 
ad.  alley  and  the  large  trade  composition  plant 
doing  a  varied  line  of  work  Model  12  is 
indispensable. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  installing  a  display 
machine  this  year,  act  at  once,  for  immediate 
delivery  on  Model  12  can  not  be  promised  on 
account  of  the  demand  already  created. 

Write  for  further  information;  or  better 
still,  arrange  for  appointment  with  our  repre¬ 
sentative  to  discuss  this  and  other  models  with 
you. 

The  Linograph  Company 


Davenport,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


Western  Agency 
429  SACRAMENTO  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

European  Agency 
ET.  PIERRE  VERBEKE 
BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM 


Australasia,  South  Africa,  China 
PARSONS  &  WHITTEMORE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

South  American  Agency 
AULT  &  WIBORG 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  FUND,  MODELLED 
AFTER  BRITAIN’S,  URGED  FOR  U.  S. 

English  Plan,  Backed  by  3,000  Members,  Provides  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Benefits  and  Old  Age  Pensions,  Visiting  Barrister 
Explains  Offers  to  Aid  Plan  Here 


place  before  American  newspaper 
men  the  British  idea  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund,  which  yearly  provides  pen¬ 
sions  and  financial 
benefits  to  needy 
journalists,  their 
widows  and  chil¬ 
dren.  believing  a- 
doption  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  benevolent  or¬ 
ganization  might 
be  fostered  in  this 
country,  is  the 
earnest  wish  of 
W.  Thornton 
Sharp,  barrister, 
honorary  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  press 
fund,  who  arrived 
from  England 
Oct.  27. 

Mr.  Sharp  left  New  York  City  Oct. 
31  for  the  Pacific  coast,  planning  to  re¬ 
turn  in  March,  when  he  hopes  there  may 
be  some  opportunity  afforded  him  to 
speak  before  representative  newspaper 
men,  explaining  fully  the  purpose  of  the 
British  Press  Fund,  and  possibly  aiding 
in  the  formation  of  an  American  contem¬ 
porary. 

“I  really  am  not  trying  to  push  a 
campaign  in  this  country,”  he  hastened  to 
explain  in  an  interview  with  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  "If 
American  journalists  want  a  similar  fund 
they  must  of  course  organize  it  them¬ 
selves.” 

Several  American  journalists  with 
whom  he  had  discussed  the  subject,  Mr. 
Sharp  said,  had  received  it  enthusi¬ 
astically,  however,  and,  since  it  had  been 
so  successful  in  England,  he  believed  jt 
might  be  worked  with  equal  success  _  in 
this  country,  where  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  as  yet  been  generally  attempted. 

An  American  fund  for  journalists,  he 
pointed  out,  must  of  necessity  be  entirely 
separate  from  the  British,  because  of  a 
ruling  in  the  latter’s  charter. 

While,  of  course,  he  himself  was  not 
one  of  the  original  founders — the  British 
Newspaper  Press  Fund  was  first  started 
in  1864 — Mr.  Sharp  has  for  many  years 
been  closely  and  officially  connected  with 
all  its  activities.  At  one  tiihe  he  s'erved 
as  its  secretary. 

Today  the  British  Newspaper  Press 
Fund  is  developed  to  such  a  degree  of 
efficiency,  Mr.  Sharp  believes  it  would 
prove  the  best  possible  pattern  for  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  men.  wishing  to  find  a 
way  to  insure  their  future. 

Mr.  Sharp  explained  the  objects  of  the 
British  Newspaper  Press  Fund  briefly. 

“it  was  established,”  he  said,  “for  the 
relief  of  necessitous  members  of  the 
literary  departments  of  the  press,  who 
are  members  of  the  fund,  and  for  their 
widows  and  families. 


“Prior  to  its  formation  there  was  no 
such  organization  in  existence,  and  the 
Press  in  England,  as  I  believe  it  does  in 
the  United  States  today,  presented  this 
strange  anomaly— that  while  it  was  con¬ 
stantly  and  successfully  advocating  the 
claims  of  institutions  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  unfortunate  members  of  other 
classes  of  society,  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  for  similar  cases  connected  with 
its  own  body. 

“In  England  we  raise  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  on  the  fund  by  giving 
a  large  dinner  each  year,  and  by  small 
membership  fees.  This  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  our  dinner,  at  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  presided,  we  raised  $100,000. 

“There  are  about  3,000  members,  and 
yearly  we  are  able  to  be  of  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  large  number  of  unfortunate 
journalists  and  their  families. 

“The  applications  for  assistance  are 
made  in  writing  to  the  secretary,  and  are 
then  submitted  to  a  council,  who  in¬ 
vestigate  the  circumstances  in  each  case, 
and  make  such  a  grant  of  money  as  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  justifiable. 

“The  names  of  the  recipients  of  the 
Society’s  grants  are  not  published,  and 
all  communications,  in  the  nature  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  aid,  are  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

“Pensions  are  granted  to  members  who 
ha^■e  been  on  the  roll  for  ten  consecutive 
years,  or  to  their  widows,  provided  that 
the  applicant  in' ’each  case  has  attained 
the  age  of  60,  without  having  reached 
that  age,  has  become  permanently  in¬ 
capacitated  for  earning  a  livelihood.” 

The  Viscount  Burnham  is  at  the 
present  time  president  of  the  British  Press 
Fund,  while  Sidney  G.  .Smeed  is  secre¬ 
tary.  There  are  18  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  which  decides  upon  benefits  and  pen¬ 
sions. 

“While  it  is  my  impression  American 
newspaper  men  are  as  a  general  rule  paid 
higher  wages  than  their  British  col¬ 
leagues,  I  do  not  doubt  there  are  many 
in  this  country,  who  each  year  might  be 
helped  after  the  manner  of  the  English,” 
Mr.  Sharp  continued,  enlarging  upon  the 
possibility  of  American  interest  in  a 
newspaper  man’s  relief  fund.  “Of  course, 
women  would  be  eligible  to  the  fund, 
too,”  he  added.  “Women  journalists 
earn  their  salaries  with  just  as  much  wit 
and  wisdom  as  the  men. 

“The  truth  is,  however,  that  for  the 
journalist,  his  profession  is  always  what 
the  poet  called  ‘a  grand  perhaps,’  and 
for  a  good  many  ‘the  grand  perhaps’  in 
the  long  run  turns  out  to  be  a  deadly  cer¬ 
tainty  of  failure  and  destitution. 

“The  journalist  suffers  from  the  big 
figures  of  the  papers  with  which  he  is 
associated.  Net  sales  do  not  always  mean 
net  profits,  and  the  net  profits  do  not 
always  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  work- 
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ing  journalist,”  he  remarked,  his  eyes 
twinkling. 

“There  is  always  a  thorn  in  the  cushion 
of  the  journalist,  if  he  is  allowed  a 
cushion,  and  the  thorn  is  always  the  in¬ 
security  of  his  tenure.  He  lives  both  by 
public  patronage  and  private  patronage. 
He  may  lose  public  patronage,  if  he  fails 
to  please  the  public.  He  may  lose  private 
patronage  if  he  ceases  to  please  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  some  newspaper  proprietors 
are  difficult  to  please — at  least,  so  jour¬ 
nalists  have  told  me.” 

Since  journalists  are  public  servants, 
Mr.  Sharp  declared  he  believed  the  public 
should  be  asked  each  year  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  to  insure  their  future. 

.\n  application  for  membership  in  the 
British  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  which 
Mr.  Sharp  presented  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  examination,  shows  the  terms  of  mem¬ 
bership  to  be  as  follows: 

Life  membership,  a  single  payment  of 
£15. 15s;  or  3  annual  payments  of  5 
iwunds  5  shillings,  or  an  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  1  pound  1  shilling. 

To  be  a  member,  a  newspaper  man 
must  have  been  employed  on  a  newspaper 
for  not  less  than  2  years.  No  one  above 
50  years  of  age  is  eligible. 

This  is  Mr.  Sharp’s  first  visit  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  years  ago  he  visited  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“The  New  York  newspapers,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “are  eye-openers  to  me.  The  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
certainly  gigantic  journalism.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  especially  fine  newspaper. 

“The  big  amalgamation  of  newspapers 
in  London,”  he  continued,  referring  to 
the  recent  Rothermere-Beaverbrook  deal, 
involving  purchase  of  the  Hulton  publica¬ 
tions,  “is  very  bad  from  every  point  of 
view.  Soon  there  will  be  no  public 
opinion  in  England  at  all.  And,  there  is 
no  seeming  solution.  ‘  * 

“I  expected  to  hate  New  York,”  he 
concluded.  “But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  like  it  very  much.  Traffic  management 
in  this  great  city  is  remarkable.  I  find 
everything  run  with  great  efficiency  and 
civility.” 


RATES  CALLED  TOO  HIGH 


But  Ohio  Select  List  Ms«tia| 

No  Action  on  Penina  Arm^dt 

.\rguments  that  newspaper  ritts 
too  high  were  presented  to  the  Ohii  ? 
Icct  List  in  special  meetine  Oh  » 
the  Hotel  Deshler,  Columbus,  by  F  * 
Hey  wood,  advertising  manager  of  i 
Peruna  Company.  No  action  was  taU 
by  the  publishers.  Routine  business 
was  transacted  and  following  adioto 
nient  the  committee  on  advertising  & 
cussed  media  to  be  used  in  the  lists 'Si 
advertising  campaign  next  year. 

Newspapers  represented  at  the  gw.L 
ing  were  the  Alliance  Review, 
Messenger,  Bellefontaine  Examiner,  Bei.| 
vue  Gazette,  Bowling  Green  Senfer 
Tribune,  Cambridge  Jeffersonian,  CKj.L 
cothe  Sciota  Gazette,  Findlay  Repi^]^ 
Fremont  News,  Kenton  News-Rn^ 
can.  Marietta  Times,  Martins 


Times,  Newark  Advocate,  Portsmow 
Sun-Times,  Sandusky  Register,  TisL 
News,  Wooster  Record,  and 
Times-Recorder.  Others  presem  « 
John  W.  Cullen,  president  of  Robot 
Ward,  Inc.,  and  H.  B.  Gramm  off 
organization. 


Mrs.  Roberts  to  New  Port 

Perriton  Maxwell  has  left  the 


ship  of  Arts  and  Decorations,  and  , 
Fanton  Roberts  is  now  in  charge  offli 
magazine.  She  will  continue  the  pcq 
inaugurated  by  Maxwell,  adding  to 
the  field  of  music,  literature  and  if 
stage.  Mrs.  Roberts  is  the  wife  of" 
Carman  Roberts,  of  Fredericton,  S 
Canada,  and  has  had  much  expecaJ 
with  magazines.  She  founded  the  T( ^ 
stone. 


K.  C.  Business  Bureau  After  Qiaii| 

Greorge  M.  Husser,  director  of 
Kansas  City  Better  Business  BureffliJ 
started  a  campaign  against  quack  pm 
medicine  manufacturers  and  distriErt-.j 
He  has  obtained  the  co-operation  of  rerJ 
inspectors.  | 


The  accident  wards  are  full  of  people 
who  made  the  right  move  just  a  little 
too  late — 


IVe  don’t  want  you  to  have  any  mishap 


about  getting 


-o-fcaoe^ 


AND  SO— 


Here’s  a  friendly  warning  that  it’s  high 
time  to  be  looking  over  The  Shop-o-scope 
portfolio  and  making  the  right  move  to  in¬ 
sure  a  prosperous  season  of  Christmas  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  for  your  newspaper. 


THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  INC. 
Otis  Building  Philadedlphia 
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The  Key  that  Unlocks  the  Iowa  Market 


Because  Des  Moines  IS  the  largest  city  and  is  so  easily 
reached;  because  it  is  the  capital,  and  because  its  news¬ 
papers  go  everywhere  in  Iowa,  which  makes  lowans  feel 
at  home  in  Des  Moines,  it  has  become  the  market  center 
of  Iowa — the  richest  piece  of  agricultural  land  on  the 
globe. 


Most  of  Iowa  is  really  suburban  to  Des  Moines  because 
the  people  of  the  State  can  reach  the  capital  city  in  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  minutes.  And  lowans  are  the  wealthiest, 
per  capita,  of  any  people  in  the  world.  No  wonder  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  in  Des  Moines!  It  is  so  good  that  there  are 
3 1 ,500  automobiles  in  the  city — an  increase  of  5,500  since 
Jan.  1 ,  1 923.  And  51.1%  of  the  residents  of  Des  Moines 
own  their  own  homes,  a  higher  percentage  than  that  of 
any  good-sized  city  in  America. 


And  Des  Moines  is  the  CEINTEJR  of  Iowa, 
both  by  location,  business,  population  and 
politics.  The  railways  of  Iowa  center  at  Des 
Moines.  Interurban  and  bus  lines  run  into  the 
city — and  automobiles  by  the  thousand  come 
to  Des  Moines  every  week.  (Iowa  has 
520,35 1  motor  cars!) 


TOWA’S  capital  and  largest  city  has  expended 
^  $12,816,505  in  new  construction  in  the  last 
twelve  months — office  buildings,  factories, 
schools,  hospitals,  apartments  and  houses. 
That  is  a  genuine  index  of  Iowa  business  con¬ 
ditions. 


A  BOOK  ON  IOWA 

The  Dea  Moinea  Regiater 
and  Tribune  haa  iaaued  a  new 
merchandising  book,  "Sure 
Crop  Iowa,”  filled  with  up-to* 
date  information  about  Iowa 
aa  a  market.  May  we  mail 
you  a  copy) 


Net  Paid  Ayerage  CirculatioB  6  Mo.  Ending  Sept.  30,  1923 

DAILY  136,846  SUNDAY  123,146 

Largeat  erening,  largeat  morning  and  largeat  Sunday  Circulation  in 
Des  Moines  and  Iowa 
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Ill.  DES  MOINES — The  Convention  City 

By  HARRY  R.  DRUMMOND 


TT  was  about  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
writer  went  to  Des  Moines  to  work. 

Less  than  a  year  later  he  left  the  city, 
firmly  convinced  that  its  future  was  al¬ 
together  too  far  in  the  future  to  war¬ 
rant  a  more  or  less  young  ambitious  per¬ 
son  to  wait  for  it. 

The  trouble  at  that  time  was  that  the 
weighty  affairs  of  Des  Moines  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  lot  of  solid,  substantial 
citizens  who  were  sold  on  the  idea  that 
Des  Moines,  as  it  was  then,  had  reached 
its  ultimate  goal,  and  there  was  no  use 
in  trying  to  improve  perfection. 

Retrogression  was  the  dominant  char¬ 
acteristic,  although,  due  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  city,  progress  was  being 
made,  even  then,  and  despite  the  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  on  the  hold  back  straps. 

Since  that  time,  however,  most  of  those 
older  men  have  gone  to  California,  or 
Heaven,  or — well  they  have  left  Des 
Moines  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
younger  generation. 

This  younger  generation  has  proven 
restless.  They  took  the  town  apart,  ex¬ 
amined  it  carefully,  put  it  together  again, 
liked  it  for  a  while  and  then  began  an¬ 
other  reconstruction  period,  a  ruthless 
and  lavish  expansion  which  seemed  war¬ 
ranted  by  circumstances,  and  which  has 
absorbed  every  improvement  made  so  far, 
and  is  standing  around,  so  to  speak,  wait¬ 
ing  for  more  improvements  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  so  that  they  may  be  absorbed  and 
fcecome  a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of 
Des  Moines. 

Des  Moines  is  THE  city  of  Iowa;  the 
hub,  if  you  please,  of  the  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  state  on  the  map. 

Des  Moines,  with  a  population  of  126,- 
468 — 120,887  of  them  being  native  born 
whites,  has  31,644  families,  1920  census. 
Sl.l  per  cent  of  these  families  live  in 
homes  that  they  own.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  the  largest  per  cent  of  home  owning 
families  in  any  city  in  the  country  with 
a  population  of  more  than  100,000. 

The  homes  in  and  about  Des  Moines 
are  real  homes,  too.  Most  of  them  are 
new,  successors  to  the  old  places,  built 
right  up  to  the  minute  in  style,  stability 
and  modern  improvements.  They  occupy 
spacious  grounds  and  here  and  there  are 
so-called  “apartment  buildings”  which  are 
not  the  kind  of  apartment  buildings  New 
Yorkers  and  Chicagoans  are  accustomed 
to. 

Built  in  the  center  of  a  large  grass 
plot,  “U”  shaped  so  that  all  rooms  are 
light  and  airy,  they  are  veritable  dreams 
of  apartment  houses. 

The  retail  business  section  of  Des 
Moines  is  in  a  more  or  less  congested 
territory.  All  the  big  important  stores 
are  close  to  each  other,  making  it  easy 
for  shoppers,  and  making  competition 
something  to  be  seriously  considered. 

It  extends  from  Fourth  to  Tenth  streets 
along  Walnut  and  Locust  streets  and 
Grand  avenue,  with  the  three  blocks  from 
Walnut  to  Grand  on  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth,  making  some 
36  blocks  of  highly  developed  retail  busi¬ 
ness  streets. 

Younker  Brothers  is  the  really  big 
store  of  the  city.  At  that  they  have  just 
bought  Wilkins  Brothers  department 
store,  adjoining,  and  are  going  to  re¬ 
build,  doubling  their  present  plant. 

Harris  Emery  Company  is  the  second 
largest  department  store,  and,  perhaps, 
the  "classiest”  of  them  all.  J.  Mandel- 
baum  &  Sons  is  the  third  in  point  of 
sales  and  quality  of  merchandise,  while 
Oransky’s  is  the  fourth,  the  “bargain 
counter  store”  as  it  were.  These  four 
stores,  collectively,  do  about  $12,000,000 
worth  of  business  annually. 

The  Utica  Oothing  store  sells  about 
$1,000,000  worth  of  men’s  clothing  and 
“fixings”  a  year,  while  Frankel’s  is  a 
close  runner  up  in  volume  and  class. 

All  in  all  there  are  some  2,200  retail 
establishments  doing  business  in  Des 


Moines,  and  they  are  all  prosperous. 

Women’s  wear  specialty  shops  are 
highly  developed  in  Des  Moines, 
but  the  good  people,  while  they 
demand  good  merchandise,  eschew  the  so- 
called  “novelty  styles”  that  are  “cleverly 
developed”  in  Deauville,  Paris  or  De¬ 
laney  street,  and  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  freak  stuff. 

Old  Josh  Runyan,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  J.  Mandelbaum  & 
Sons  for  25  years,  and  who  knows  the 
merchandising  condition  of  Des  Moines 
alxiut  as  well  as  any  man  on  earth,  puts 
it  this  way. 

“We  sell  some  of  that  freak  stuff,  but 
not  to  the  best  trade.  The  real  people 
of  Des  Moines  do  not  quibble  on  price 
very  much,  but  they  are  mighty  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  quality.  They  want  styles  that 
are  substantial,  and  they  want  them 
good.” 

The  men  dress  like  the  men  one  finds 
in  lower  Manhattan,  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  better  class  of  offices.  They 
wear  clothes  that  are  as  good  style  one 
year  as  another — and  wear  them  well. 

The  women  seem  to  think  that  they 
do  not  need  any  vamp  duds  to  help  them 
out — and  they  do  not.  They  look  mighty 
good  in  common  sense  clothes. 

The  insurance  business  is  the  one  big, 
outstanding  industry  in  Des  Moines,  there 
being,  53  local  companies  operating  out 
of  the  city. 

These  companies,  collectively  employ 
some  6,000  “white  collar”  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  their  offices. 

This  predominance  of  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  has  made  Des  Moines  known  as 
“The  Hartford  of  The  West,”  it  ^ing 
the  second  largest  insurance  city  in  the 
country. 

The  second  largest  industry  of  Des 
Moines  is  the  publishing  business,  farm 
papers,  circulating  all  over  the  known 
world,  are  mailed  from  Des  Moines,  as 
well  as  one  national  magazine. 

There  are  four  hundred  factories  in 
Des  Moines,  employing  some  10,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  producing  various  articles  of 
commerce. 

But  Des  Moines,  as  a  market,  shines 
l)ccause  it  is  THE  market  for  a  Iowa, 
and  Iowa  is  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
political  unrest,  but  more  prosperity  than 
political  unrest. 

Des  Moines  is  a  convention  city.  Oh, 
my,  yes.  Very  much  so. 

So  many  organizations  “convene”  that 
Des  Moines  makes  a  business  of  enter¬ 
taining  these  conventions,  and  has  en¬ 
tertaining  down  to  a  fine  point. 

This,  of  course,  is  go^  for  hotels, 
and  Des  Moines  has  a  lot  of  good  hotels, 
but  it  is  also  excellent  for  bringing  out- 
of-town  people,  particularly  Iowa  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  city,  and  the  merchants  are 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  visitors  and  distribute  their 
wares  that  way. 

There  are  ^5  miles  of  paved  streets 
and  90  miles  of  street  car  lines  in  Des 
Moines,  not  to  mention  28,000  automo¬ 
biles  and  3,000  auto  trucks,  so  that  the 
question  of  getting  hither  and  yon  in 
Des  Moines  is  well  solved. 

As  to  getting  into  Des  Moines,  16 
railroads  run  into  the  city.  Interurban 
lines  radiating  from  Des  Moines  cover 
the  surrounding  territory  for  a  distance 
of  some  50  miles,  while  numerous  bus 
lines  now  work  the  territory  thoroughly. 

At  that  the  automobiles  bring  more 
shoppers  into  Des  Moines  than  do  the 
railroads,  interurbans  and  bus  lines  com¬ 
bined. 

Between  1,000,000  an  1,500,000  i^- 
ple  within  a  radius  of  nearly  100  miles 
consider  Des  Moines  their  own  shopping 
center,  and  make  it  a  real  market  with 
a  tremendous  business,  a  business  which  is 
growing  and,  with  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  roads — an  industry  com¬ 
paratively  new  but  getting  under  splen¬ 


did  headway,  Des  Moines  is  going  to  be 
better. 

The  younger  generation  is  certainly 
doing  things. 

The  casual  visitor,  looking  at  the  city 
as  it  stands  today,  might  think  that 
erecting  new  buildings  was  the  principal 
industry  of  the  city. 

Everywhere,  in  the  business  district  as 
well  as  the  residential  part  of  the  city, 
new  buildings,  new  buildings  everywhere. 

Old  Frank  Mick  Deemer,  who  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Edison  people 
twenty  years  ago,  and  who  is  now  the 
proprietor  of  the  leading  electrical  sup¬ 
ply  and  fixture  store  of  the  city,  took 
us  out  in  his  machine  and  showed  us 
the  home  part  of  the  city.  It  is  enough 
to  make  the  old  guard  turn  in  their 
graves — and  every  new  house  has  an 
occupant  waiting  for  its  completion. 

Yes,  Des  Moines  is  a  market. 

Every  main  highway  leading  into  Des 
Moines  is  either  paved  or  under  con¬ 
tract  to  be  paved.  Des  Moines  is  con¬ 
tinually  making  it  easier  for  motor  car 
owners  to  get  into  the  city. 


KNICKERBOCKER  TO  CHICAGO 

Former  N.  Y.  Globe  Man  Become* 
Newspaper  Bureau  Manager 

H.  H.  Knickerbocker,  for  many  years 
engaged  in  daily  newspaper  management 
in  the  East,  has  become  general  manager 
of  the  National 

Newspaper  Bu- - - - 

reau,  203  South 
Dearborn  street, 

Chicago,  hereto-  f  , 
fore  operated  un-  f 
der  the  personal 
direction  ili9 

•H.  Marshall.  The  \' 

latter,  a  publisher 
a  chain 

news  papers  in 
Illinois,  retains  * 

terest  in  the  bu- 
reau  and  remains 

as  president.  Mr.  H.  II.  Knickerbocker 
Marshall  is  also 

associated  in  an  executive  capacity  with 
the  Gundlach  Advertising  Company. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  has  had  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  making,  both  m 
provincial  and  metropolitan  districts,  his 
more  recent  important  connection  being 
with  the  New  York  Globe,  of  which  he 
was  business  manager. 


ADVER’nSER’S  HANDBOOK 

Associated  Business  Papers’  Publica¬ 
tion  Teaches  Correct  Methods 

A  handbook  has  just  been  issued,  com¬ 
piled  by  a  committee  of  advertising 
service  department  managers  of  publica¬ 
tions  affiliated  with  the  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  Inc.,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
marks  the  first  attempt  by  publishers  to 
instruct  prospective  advertisers  on  cor¬ 
rect  methods  of  preparing  advertising 
copy. 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters, 
of  which  the  following  are  titles :  “What 
Is  Advertising?,”  “Selecting  the  Sales 
Features,”  “Layout,”  “Headlines,”  “Illus¬ 
tration  and  Art  Work,”  “The  Use  of 
Type,”  “Writing  the  Text,”  “Engraving 
and  Electrotypes,”  “Working  with  the 
Publisher,”  and  “Advertising  Results.” 

The  committee  members  follow:  Leon 
Allen,  the  Economist  Group,  New  York 
City;  Houghton  W.  Collart,  Penton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Geveland;  Rodney 
Derby,  Iron  Age  Publishing  Company, 
New  York;  R.  Bigelow  Lockwood,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  R. 
R.  O’Connell,  Bragdon,  Lord  &  Nagle 
Company,  New  York,  and  LeRoy  P. 
Wight,  the  Gass  Journal  Company,  New 
York. 


De  Young  Under  Knife 

M.  H.  de  Young,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  was  operated  on 
Oct.  23  for  appendicitis.  He  is  74.  Fa¬ 
vorable  progress  towards  recovery  is  re¬ 
ported. 


NEWSPAPERS  TO  AIR 
AD  GRIEVANCES  ' 

President  Carroll  of  A.  N.  A.  E.  A 
points  Committee  to  Hear  Co*, 
plaints  Against  Advertisers 
and  Agencies 

Members  of  the  Association  of  Kewi. 
paper  Advertising  Executives  are  to^ 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  tW 
grievances  against  advertisers  and  advtr 
tising  agencies  to  a  committee  that  wij 
attempt  to  handle  them  fairly,  accordb 
to  an  announcement  made  by  Franlcf 
Carroll,  president  of  the  Association  « 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 

It  is  recognized,  he  declares,  that  news, 
papers  are  sometimes  subjected  to  prac- 
tices  that  they,  at  least,  do  not  conskfe 
fair.  Members  who  believe  that  ther 
have  been  the  victim  of  such  unfair  tac¬ 
tics  will  be  able  to  present  the  case  to 
the  Grievance  Committee  which  will  if 
the  complaint  seems  justified,  take  up 
matter  with  the  advertiser  or  advert;.;,. 
agency.  ^ 

Since  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Execo- 
tives  includes  the  largest  newspapen  i 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  as  wd 
as  in  Canada,  England,  Ireland  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  it  is  felt  that  advertisers  and 
agencies  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  ac 
upon  any  legitimate  complaints  that  nai 
be_  presented  to  them  by  the  associafioi 
regardless  of  whether  the  complak 
comes  from  a  large  or  a  small  newspaper. 

The  identity  of  the  newspaper  membe: 
of  the  A.  N-.  A.  E.  making  the  complak 
will,  of  course,  not  bd  divulged,  he  adds 
and  the  membership  of  the  Grievam 
.Committee  will  remain  secret  to  preveU 
any  embarrassment  which  such  publid 
might  cause  the  newspaper  or  member. 

GOING  TO  LONDON 

15  of  22  National  Commission  Bodia 
Wni  Attend  1924  Ad  Meeting 

Chicago,  Nov.  1 — Fifteen  outofthe2 
departments  of  the  National  Advertisini 
Commission  of  the  Associated  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  are  planning# 
attend  the  annual  meeting  in  London,  it 
was  brought  out  at  a  recent  meeting. 

The  fifteen  deptirtments  represent  a 
membership  of  approximately  800,  and 
eight  of  them  will  have  exhibits  at  tbe 
convention. 

A  new  application  for  membership  fi‘ 
received  at  the  session  from  the  insuraiB 
group.  The  by-laws  make  it  necessatt 
to  hold  over  the  application  for  one  raw¬ 
ing,  and  so  the  admittance  of  the  gronp 
will  not  be  acted  upon  until  the  next  raw¬ 
ing  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  January. 

Paper  Mill  Cornerstone  Laid 

The  cornerstone  of  the  New  YorkNen 
paper  plant  at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  w 
laid  Nov.  1,  by  Mayor  Carl  F.  Drevo. 
Construction  of  the  mill  is  well  under  wit 
and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  turning  o4 
paper  by  May,  1924.  One  machine 
be  installed  with  a  capacity  of  60  toft 
with  a  second  to  be  added  later.  Tl» 
plant  will  supply  paper  to  the  Daily  N'e* 
and  the  Coloroto  Weekly,  a  mag^ 
which  the  Chicago  Tribune  plans  to  iss* 
from  its  color  presses.  Those  presents 
the  ceremony  were  luncheon  guests* 
Col.  Robert  McCormick  and  J.  *•  ; 
Patterson. 

Lotos  Club  Dines  Lloyd  Georg*  | 

David  Lloyd  George  w'as  welcomed  # 
Bohemia,  Nov.  1,  when  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner  by  the  Lotos  Club,  Net 
York.  He  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Ni^ 
las  Murray  Butler,  and  responded  w® 
a  speech  full  of  chuckles.  .At  the  speaker 
table  were:  Melville  E.  Stone,  James] 
Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Charles  M- 
Schwab,  Chauncey  Depew,  George 
Maxey,  of  Scranton,  Haley  Fiske,  a» 
Roy  Howard.  Among  the  audience  ^ 
Sir  Henry  Thornton,  of  Canada,  Fr» 
Munsey,  E.  S.  Griffiths  of  Geveland, » 
Martin  H.  Glynn  and  nearly  the  entk 
membership  of  the  club. 
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14cen4s  a  line 
S^cenis  a  line 


HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  THE 
DES  MOINES  MARKET  COST? 


The  Capital  delivers  the  Des  Moines  market  at  14  cents  a  line.  No 
Des  Moines  newspaper  or  combination  of  newspapers  can  do  more 

Here  are  some  exclusive  Capital  advertisers: 


Simmons  Beds 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
Shredded  Wheat 
Kayser  Gloves 
Nairn  Linoleum 
Mapl-Flake 
Aunt  Jemima  Mills 
Edison  Electric  Appliances 
MacLaren’s  Mayonnaise 


Blue  Whirl  Egg  Beater 
Franklin  Baker  Coconut 
Hickory  Garters 
General  Electric  Motors 
S.  D.  Warren  Printing  Papers 
Jelke  Margarine 
Budweiser 
Liberty  Hot  Plate 
None-Such  Mince  Meat 


Brookfield  Butter 
Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Stanley  Vacuum  Bottles 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co. 

Dutch  Masters  Cigar 
Wm,  Penn  Cigar 
Karnak  Rug 

Elgin  Watchmakers  College 


The  above  national  advertisers  advertise  exclusively  in  The  Des  Moines  Capital  and  pay 
14c  a  line;  others  pay  25c  for  a  morning  and  evening  combination.  Some  of  the  above 
advertisers  have  used  the  Capital  only  for  as  long  as  fifteen  years;  others  have  been  doing  it 
for  five  and  ten  years.  Many  have  used  the  Capital  exclusively  as  long  as  they  have  used 
any  Des  Moines  newspaper. 

The  Capital  covers  the  city  of  Des  Moines  and  its  actual  trade  territory  thoroughly  and 
adequately.  No  Des  Moines  newspaper  can  deliver  more  than  the  Des  Moines  market. 
In  the  past  nine  months  the  department  stores  of  Des  Moines  have  used  291,408  agate  lines 
more  in  The  Des  Moines  Capital  than  in  any  other  Des  Moines  newspaper. 


Important  Note:  The  Capital  competes  with  a  publisher  who  advertises  a 
morning  and  evening  newspaper  combination  as  a  single  newspaper  with  a 
single  circulation.  This  confuses  many  national  advertisers.  The  national 
advertiser  who  buys  a  morning  and  evening  combination  in  Des  Moines  is 
overbuying  the  market. 

The  Des  Moines  Capital 

Lafayette  Young,  Publisher 

Special  Representatives:  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York  —  Chicago  —  San  Francisco 
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CHICAGO  MINISTERS  DISCUSS  CHURCH 
PUBLICITY  WITH  EDITORS 

Church,  Newspaper,  and  Community  Called  “Winning 
Triangle”  at  Federation  Meet,  Oct.  30 — Thomason  of 
Tribune,  Dennis  of  News,  Cutter  of  A.P.  Among  Speakers 


city  editor  of  the  Herald  &  Examiner;  phy,  Baltimore  Sun,  chairman;  L.  a 
Mrs.  Louise  J.  Barzelt  of  the  Tribune,  Humphrey,  Louisville  Post;  Harvtv  W 
and  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  ham,  Des  Moines  Register;  Jani  u  ' 
Dean  Thomas  F.  Holgate  was  elected  Thomson,  New  Orleans  Item;  W  F 
president ;  Rev.  Carl  D.  Case,  first  vice-  Wiley,  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  ’  ‘ 

president ;  Rev.  T.  Yeoman  Wiliams,  _  Committee  On  Membership;  Gron 


^HICAGO,  Oct.  30. — The  church,  the 
newspaper,  and  the  commimity  as  a 
“winning  triangle”  formed  the  underly¬ 
ing  basis  of  numerous  talks  and  discus¬ 
sions  during  the  conference  on  church 
publicity  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Church  Federation  here  today. 


Rev.  T.  Yeoman 
second  vice-president ;  R.  Qarence 
Brown,  recording  secretary ;  Harry  A. 
Brinkman,  treasurer  and  Walter  R.  Mee, 
executive  secretary. 


he  said.  “The  clergyman  seems  to  ap¬ 
preciate  lietter  than  most  persons  the 
daily  trials  that  confront  the  modern 
newspaper. 

“This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
stuff  of  life  as  it  passes  through  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  is  in  pretty  much  the  same 


YOST  NAMES  COMMITTEES 


Patterson,  Toledo  Blade,  duirn^- 
George  H.  Adams,  Minneapolis 
M.  W.  Bingay,  Detroit  News;  Walter  m! 
Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahonaa- 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  Rochester  Tina 
Union. 

Committee  On  Schools  of  Journalism- 


IS  Will  Serve  During  Arthur  M.  Howe,  BrookKrn  Eagle,  cliair^ 
}.}924  "13“ ;  George  W.  Dodds,  Spokane  Spokes- 


.  S.  N.  E.  Groups 

Review;  Frank  P.  Glass,  St!*Lods 

V,  X  . . .  .  —  ...  r _ J  . . . -  - _ -  President  Casper  S.  Yost  of  the  Ameri-  Star;  Norris  G.  Osborn,  New  Havea 

Representatives  of  every  local  news-  form  as  that  which  passes  through  the  Newspaper  Editors  has  Courier  Journal ;  David  S.  Taylor 

paper  were  among  the  speakers,  and  minister's  study.”  ^  of  committees  for  the  Buffalo  Courier. 

Mr.  Finnegan  told  his  experiences  19-3-19-4.  The  committees  are - 


when  the  two  sessions  had  been  finished, 
the  churchmen  and  others  present  had  a 
definite  idea  of  the  newspaper’s  place 
in  community  life. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  co-editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  unable  to 
speak,  as  he  was  in  the  east  on  business, 
but  his  place  was  taken  by  C.  E.  Thoma¬ 
son,  business  manager  of  the  Tribune. 
Mr.  Thomason  spoke  of  the 


with  a  daily  paper  as  an  editorial  page  as  follows: 


feature. 

“We  wrote  letters  to  75  clergymen,” 
he  said.  “Some  answered  immediately. 
Others  took  a  week,  others  two  weeks 
and  others  months.  We  were  able  to 
get  only  30  prayers. 

“Rev.  Howard  .Agnew  Johnson,  your 
president,  promptly  furnished 


Memorials  for  Missouri  Joamalisb 


Committee  On  Ethical  Standards:  •  j  i  ■  j 

James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  Boston  Tran-  stained  glass  windows  as  memorialj 
script,  chairman;  H.  R.  Galt,  St.  Paul  to  -Missouri s  most  distinguished  jounul- 
Pioneer  Press ;  Charles  Puckettc,  New  placed  m  the  state  caphol 

York  Evening  Post;  Donald  Sterling.  Jefferson  City,  the  capitol  decora. : 
Portland  Journal;  James  Stuart,  Indian-  *'9"®  committee  has  decided.  The  com- 
apolis  Star  mittce  has  announced  that  the  following 

Committee  On  Program  and  Entertain-  Nelson,  foundij  i 


thou..„d-.nd.one  d.uils  „ec«,a,y  i„  ]»  Sf’’.!  Sia 


getting  out  a  single  issue  of  the  Tribune. 
He  went  on  to  describe  the  ideals  of  a 
newspaper. 

“As  in  everything  else,”  he  said,  “hon¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy.  We  strive  con¬ 
stantly  to  keep  our  columns  clean  and 
live  up  to  this  ideal,  as  does  every  other 
reputable  publisher." 

“The  Newspaper,  the  Ribbon  Which 
Ties  the  Community  Together,”  was  the 
topic  chosen  by  C.  H.  Dennis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  News. 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me,”  Mr. 
Dennis  said,  “that  a  newspaper  should 
be  judged  by  its  character,  as  a  man  or 
woman  is  judged.  It  is  a  human  instru¬ 
ment  and  it  comes  as  near  having  a  soul 
as  inanimate  thing  can  come.  And  if 


daily  aspiration  ot  many 

newspaper  men. 

“  ‘Grant  unto  us,  O  God,’  ”  he  wrote, 
“  ‘The  courage  of  fidelity  to  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  citizenship  that  we  may  give 
steadfast  allegiance  to  law  and  seek  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  fellow  citizens  to  a  similar 
lidvalty.  Amen.’  ” 

“Advertising,  A  Community  Asset  and 
Opportunity,”  was  the  topic  selected  bv 
Dean  H.  F.  Harrington  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 

“The  newspaper  is  a  projector  of  in¬ 
formation,  opinion  and  comment,”  he 
said.  “It  is  a  salesman  in  print.  The 
church  should  use  newspapers  in  adver¬ 
tising,  in  news  announcements  and 'in  real 
religious  thought  to  reach  all  of  the 


M.  Morrison,  Philadelpliia  Public  Ledg- 
er;  T.  E.  Niles,  New  York  Evening  ^mocrat. 
Mail. 

Committee  On  Syndicates:  M.  H. 

Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  chainnan; 

C.  W.  Danziger,  Pittsburgh 


Paper  Men  Aid  Red  CroM 


A  committee  to  canvass  paper  mann- 
Gazette  facturers  and  distributors  in  the  annual 
Times;  George  A;  Hough,  New  Bedford  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  starting  Armistict 
Standard;  Joseph  J.  Mc.Auliffe,  St.  Louis  Day  was  organized  this  week.  John  Me- 
Globe  Democrat ;  Marc  A.  Rose,  Buffalo  Cormick,  president  of  the  .American  Pa- 
News.  per  Mill  Company,  will  head  the  conanh- 

Committee  On  Legislation:  J.  E.  Mur-  tec. 


you  will  not  grant  it  a  soul,  give  it  at  people,  of  whom  W  per  cent  at  least  are 
least  the  status  of  a  watch  dog,  and  re-  not  church-goers.” 

member  that  when  suspicious  persons  The  view  of  the  man  “in  the  ranks” 
come  asking  favors,  it  is  not  always  wise  was  given  in  an  interesting  talk  by 
policy  to  conclude  that  the  watch  dog  George  Bastian  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  barks  at  them  has  been  bribed  He  told  of  the  composition  of  a  news- 


with  a  bone  thus  to  give  its  warning. 

“What  is  needed  for  the  task  of  editing 
a  newspaper?  Not  great  learning  so 
much  as  great  sympathy.  Not  great 
wisdom  so  much  as  keen  insight.  Not 
great  fervor  so  much  as  great  industry. 
And,  all  things  considered,  editing  a 
newspaper  would  have  been  an  excellent 
job  for  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  who.  the  poet 
assures  us,  loved  his  fellow  men.” 

Mr.  Dennis  read  the  “Canons  of  Jour-  , 
nalism”  as  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
during  the  course  of  his  talk. 

“News  and  Churches”  was  the  subject 
of  talk  by  Walter  Washburne,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  in  which  he  outlined 
how  the  churches  made  news. 

According  to  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal,  clergy¬ 
men  are  seldom  found  among  critics  of 
a  newspaper. 

“I  think  the  church  is  more  lenient 
with  our  errors  than  most  of  us  realize,” 


paper  and  what  makes  news  and  how  to 
get  it  into  print. 

“In  the  main,”  he  concluded,  “the  news¬ 
paper  may  be  said  to  concentrate  on  the 
verities  of  the  day,  the  urgent  ^md  im¬ 
portant  events  that  depart  from  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  humankind,  and  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  record  these  accurately.” 

“Broadcasting  Church  News”  was  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  Edgar  T.  Cutter, 
superintendent  of  the  Central  Division  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

“Broadcasting  church  news  is  no 
different  than  broadcasting  any  other 
kind,”  he  said.  “The  trouble  is  in  get¬ 
ting  the  copy. 

“The  newspapers  are  eager  to  print 
this  news  and  the  Associated  Press  is 
willing  to  carry  it,  when  it  is  of  general 
interest.  They  will  use  it,  but  it  must 
be  furnished  today,  while  it  is  still  fresh, 
and  it  must  be  prepared  in  readable 
form.” 

Other  speakers  were :  Frederick  Smith, 
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Portland  Dailies 
Now  1 00%  Ludlow 
Equipped 

PORTLAND,  Oregon,  is  a  metropolitan  city  of 
some  300,000  people.  Its  large  advertisers  ap¬ 
preciate  the  superior  service  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 
The  Portland  newspapers,  alive  to  the  importance 
of  satisfied  customers,  have  provided  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  equipment  money  can  buy. 

The  Morning  Oregonian  installed  its  first  Ludlow  equipment 
about  six  years  ago.  The  Oregon  Journal  was  a  close  second. 
Three  years  later  the  Portland  Telegram  “saw  the  light”  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  Ludlow.  Today,  with  the  Portland  News  operating 
on  the  Ludlow  basis,  all  four  dailies  are  Ludlow-equipped.  Since 
their  first  Ludlows  were  installed,  these  papers,  one  by  one,  have 
further  endorsed  the  Ludlow  system  of  composition  by  installing 
additional  Ludlows. 

The  Ludlow  system  enables  the  newspaper  to 
dress  up  its  pages  with  attractive  feature  heads, 
and  its  advertising  columns  with  carefully  design¬ 
ed,  new,  clear-cut  faces  in  any  size  from  6  to  60 
point  in  endless  quantities, 

Ludlow  benefits  accrue  alike  to  newspapers, 
commercial,  job  and  specialty  printers.  The  Lud¬ 
low  fits  into  every  shop — large  or  small.  The 
Ludlow  system  improves  typography,  lightens 
1  the  compositor’s  work  and  reduces 

cost  of  production. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office :  World  Building,  New  York  City 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

—  A  TEN  BILLION  DOLLAR  STATE 

The  total  value  of  farm  products  in  Pennsylvania  amounts  to  $500,000,000 


The  total  value  of  manufactured  products  amounts  to .  8,500,000,000 

The  total  value  of  coal  produced  amounts  to .  900,000,000 

The  total  value  of  oil  produced  amounts  to .  66,000,000 

The  total  value  of  natural  gas  produced  amounts  to .  32,000,000 

The  total  value  of  other  minerals  mined  amounts  to .  22,000,000 


Total . $10,020,000,000 


Pennsylvania  is  a  producer  and  with  its  workers  comes  a 
demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds.  Pennsylvania  workingmen, 
particularly  the  skilled  artisans. (and  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these),  demand  merchandise  of  the  better  kind. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  want  and  buy  modern  economical 
household  and  farm  equipment  and  automobiles.  Merchandise 
of  all  kinds  is  in  demand. 

Thriving  cities  and  towns  are  dotted  closely  over  the  state 
— each  one  potentially  a  profitable  distributing  point  for  your 
product — each  a  market  center  for  a  hustling  community 
with  railroads  and  trolley  lines  “spider -webbing”  in  every 
direction. 

Density  of  population  and  diversity  of  needs  make  Penn¬ 
sylvania  an  ideal  market  for  the  alert  advertiser. 
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agree  with  Mr.  Tinsman's.  .\t  the  ojicn  tiire.  while  on  Wednesday  evenian 

ing  session,  Mr.  Tinsman  will  make  a  open  discussion  of  it  follows.  • 

general  talk  on  “Copy."  which  will  be  an _ _ 

introduction  to  the  course.  The  re-  n  •  u 

mainder  of  the  evening  will  be  given  tlection  Victory  Meant  Mot*  A4 

over  to  the  class  manager,  Frank  G.  A  question  of  no  small  interm 
Hubbard,  assistant  treasurer  and  general  Ohio  newspaper  publishers  is  tl*  * 
manager  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  posed  amendment  to  the  state 
who  will  distribute  copies  of  Mr.  Tins-  tion,  to  be  submitted  to  the  voten^ 
man’s  essay,  and  organize  the  study  work  6,  whereby  the  secretary  of  state  wflnl 
of  the  course.  permitted  to  advertise  proposal  ( 

The  eight  lectures  will  be  on  the  fol-  referendum  and  petition  thro^  SI 
lowing  subjects,  with  the  following  newspapers.  Under  the  present 
speakers:  Oct.  24,  “Fertilizing  the  Copy  such  advertising  must  be  done  tW 
Field  and  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cam-  “publicity  pamphlets"  sent  out  to^ 
paign,”  A.  H.  Deute,  Borden  Sales  Com-  voter.  Supporters  of  the  new  plan 
pany;  Oct  31,  “Direct  Mail  Copy,”  that  the  newspaper  advertising  will  k. 
Homer  Buckley,  Buckley-Dement  Com-  the  cheaper  of  the  two  methods 

pany;  Nov.  7,  “Trade  and  Technical  _ _ _ 

Copy,”  W.  H.  Beattie,  NewclT-Eimmett  • 

Company ;  Nov.  14,  “The  Woman  .Ap-  change*  m  Manistee,  Mich. 

peal  in  Copy,”  Mrs.  Stanley  Resor,  J.  William  E.  Smith,  business  maiiafr 
Walter  Thompson  Company;  Nov.  21,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  ad» 
“Making  Them  Read  It,”  Frank  Irving  tising  department  of  the 
Fletcher;  Dec.  5,  “Human  Interest  in  (.Mich.)  News-.\dvocate,  siiccS 
Copy,”  Bruce  Barton,  Barton,  Durstine  James  R.  Smith.  Maurice  E  01s<^ 

-  .  .  ,  u -1  .  j  ^  Osborn;  “Mail  Order  Copy,”  Mr.  been  promoted  from  circulation  niaiu»' 

contracting,  space  h^  been  annihilated  Gundlach.  of  the  Gundlach  Advertising  to  assistant  advertising  manager  Ok 
the  radio,  the  airplane,  .and  the  ex-  Company,  Chicago;  Dec.  19,  “The  Copy  ence  V.  Smazel,  reporter,  has  l4«  li 
ess  tram.  Foreign  trade  is  the  outlet  Style,”  James  Wallen.  vated  to  <ity  editor.  succeedinrHi*! 

r  surp  us  production  of  factories-the  The  course  is  so  arranged  that  Mon-  G.  Hunt,  who  will  join  the  staff  Si 
rplus  that  means  proht  for  it  demolishes  day  evenings  are  given  over  to  the  lec-  Saginaw  News-Courier. 


SOUTHEASTERN  A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION 
CHOOSES  NASHVILLE  FOR  1924 


Porter  of  Atlanta  Named  President  in  Closing  Session  at  Bir< 
mingham — Lou  Holland  Speaks  on  “World  Wide 
Advertising” — Truth  in  Ads  Stressed 


The  Single  Keyboard 
Model  14 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE 


newspaper,  and  recited  conditions  as  ex-  • 

isting  a  year  ago  in  Birmingham  that 

were  overcome  by  newspaper  advertising  The  Educational  Committee  of  the 
education.  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  is  offer- 

Strict  attention  was  given  Lou  Hoi-  ing  a  splendid  course  on  “Copy”  and  has 
land,  president  of  the  Associated  Adver-  secured  the  services  of  Robert  Tinsman, 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World,  A.  Wilson-  president  of  the  Federal  Advertising 
I^wrcnce,  chairman  of  the  On-To-Lon-  Agency,  New  York.  Mr.  Tinsman  will 
don  committee,  and  Carl  Hunt,  at  the  be  Gold  Medal  Instructor  in  the  first  of 
Monday  night  session  of  the  convention  a  series  of  special  courses  on  Copy, 
t'l  which  the  public  was  invited.  Visualization  and  Space-Buying,  and  has 

Mr.  Holland  paid  a  tribute  to  his  sec-  written  eight  lectures  on  the  eight  divi- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  called  attention  sions  of  the  general  subjects, 
to  what  had  been  done  in  California  for  These  lectures  begin  Oct.  22,  and  will 
advertising.  His  subject  was  “World  be  given  thereafter  each  Monday  and 
Wide  Advertising,”  and  he  mentioned  the  We^esday  evening  at  7 :45  o’clock  at 
rivalry  existing  in  the  West  and  North-  the  Advertising  Club.  Mr.  Tinsman  .will 
west  among  Portland,  San  Francisco,  be  in  charge  of  the  meetings  at  which 
Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  and  said  that  there  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  and  il- 
was  a  similar  case  in  this  district  be-  lustrated  by  a  different  lecturer  each 
tween  Birmingham,  Atlanta  and  Chat-  evening,  a  specialist  on  the  subject  in 
tanooga.  He  said  that  there  was  no  hand,  whose  views  may  or  may  not 


Three  main  magazines  and  a  34-channel  auxiliary  all 
operated  from  one  power-driven  keyboard.  Any  maga¬ 
zine  can  be  changed  without  disturbing  the  other  maga¬ 
zines  or  the  auxiliary. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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A  Market  for  Luxuries 

NEW  ENGLAND 
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April  1, 

1923. 

t  Oovemntent  Statement,  April  1,  19S8. 

"  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30.  1923. 

tt  Goremment  Statement,  Sept,  30,  1923. 

Anyone  familiar  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  realizes  the  immense  market 
for  luxuries  in  this  territory.  First 
there  is  the  inherited  wealth  and 
accumulated  capital,  giving  the  in¬ 
come  with  which  to  buy.  Then 
there  is  the  cultivation  which  leads 
to  purchase.  -  -• 

New  England  has  absorbed  ,  an 
enormous  number  of  phonographs 
and  records.  It  has  long  been  a 
profitable  territory  for  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments.  It  is 
the  foremost  book  market  in  the 
country.  The  demand  for  sport- 
ing  goods  is  exceptional. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
New  England’s  population  is  chief¬ 
ly  urban — 80%  live  in  cities  where 
there  is  more  social  life,  more 
gathering  together  for  sports  and 
amusements,  a  freer  spending  of 
money  and  more  money  to  spend. 

These  are  the  underlying  causes 
why  New  England  is  such  a  rich 
market  for  merchandise  of  the 
luxury  class.  Many  examples  can 
be  shown  of  articles  that  have  been 
profitably  advertised  in  these 

NEW  ENGLAND 
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•UR  OVN  VORIX) 

"or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

JpOR  some,  “Adventures  in  Journalism,”  C’ROM  the  Chicago  Tribune  comes  a 
by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  (Harper  &  *■  book  entitled  "Tribune  Tower  Corn- 
Brothers),  will  be  twice  read  tales.  To  ixstition.”  The  competition  was  for  the 
th(jse  chapters  which  previously  appeared  most  beautiful  building  to  be  the  future 
in  the  magazine,  attention  has  been  called  home  of  that  newspaper.  Over  two- 
in  this  department.  But  the  book  is  hundred  and  fifty  designs  are  reproduced 
worth  a  third  reading  by  newspaper  peo-  in  the  volume,  which  makes  it  an  ency- 


The  opening  chapter  should  be  “re¬ 
quired  reading”  for  the  cub  reporter. 
From  it  the  old-timer  gets  a  new  vision 


clop^ia  of  that  type  of  American 
architecture  which  shows  itself  in  the  so- 
called  sky-scraper. 

So  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  the  book 


on  the  dimity  of  his  calling.  In  spite  of  carries  out  the  ideals  of  the  competition, 
what  critics  say  about  the  corrupt  and  In  a  competition  of  the  most  beautiful 
kept  press  it  is  newspaper  work  for  which  books  recently  printed,  “The  Tribune 


Mr.  Gibbs  speaks  when  he  says: 


Tower  Competition”  would  be  a  promis- 


It  is  still  one  of  the  best  games  in  the  world  ing  entry.  The  printing  found  therein  is 
for  any  yi  ung  man  with  quick  eyes,  a  sense  of  ,  work  of  art  Thp  Helirato  otrliinire  anH 
humor,  some  touch  of  quality  in  his  use  of  oeilCate  etCHingS  ana 

wo  ds,  and  curiosity  in  his  soul  for  the  truth  the  photographic  reproductions  are  beau- 
and  pageant  of  our  human  drama,  provided  he  tifully  executed.  The  burlap  binding  is 
ke^s  his  soul  unsullied  from  the  dirt.  opulent.  In  fact,  everything  about 

Ihe  Italics  are  mine.  the  book  is  in  most  excellent  taste. 

1  he  third  reading  ought  to  be  not  for  Obviously,  the  book  will  not  be  of 
entertaining  but  for  instruction.  Such  much  help  to  the  average  newspaper  pub- 
comments  as  the  following  are  worth  Hsher  in  desiring  a  building,  as  the  de¬ 
careful  study :  ^  signs  shown  in  the  book  necessitate  an 

On  the  whole,  I  don’t  much  believe  in  the  edi-  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  purse  of 

because  they  create  an  unhealthy  rivalry  for  newspapers.  So  far  as  the  Ollcag^O 

sen-ation  at  any  price — even  that  of  truth — and  Tribune  is  concerned,  the  book  proVCS 
the  “f.-iker”  generally  triumphs,  over  the  truth-  again  the  truth  of  the  Saying  of  the  old 

teller,  until  both  he  and  the  editor  who  encour*  _ _  l^i  r  i**.ai 

aged  him  come  a-cropper  by  being  found  out.  Rrccn  Copy  book.  Great  oaks  from  little 

The  chapter  from  which  this  quotation  is  the 

is  made  deals  with  the  exposure  of  Dr.  m  which  the  first 

Cook  and  his  alleired  disenverv  nf  the  'ssue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 


an  article  entitled  “A  Modern  Newspaper 
Trust.”  It  takes  up  Lord  Rothermere 
and  his  press  policies.  A  better  title  for 
the  article  would  be  “Journalistic  Jazz 
Music.”  To  the  issue  for  October  13, 
E.  T.  Raymond  contributes  “A  Living 
Corpse,”  a  study  in  devitalized  journal¬ 
ism.  The  pivotal  point  around  which 
the  article  revolves  is  The  Daily  Herald 
— a  London  labor  sheet.  Both  articles 
are  attacks  on  London  journalism. 


A  NYONE  who  saw  the  New  York 
newspapers  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  strike  of  the  pressmen  in  tliat  city, 
will  appreciate  the  humor  of  F,  P.  A’s. 
line  in  his  column  of  The  New  York 
World,  “Papers  are  now  back  to  abnor¬ 
mal  size.” 


'T'O  me,  the  most  interesting  item  that 
F.  P.  A.  has  printed  recently,  is  the 
following  comment  about  the  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  my  “History  of  American  Jour¬ 
nalism”  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  : 


Mr.  James  Melvin  Lee’s  “A  Uiston  .1 
American  Journalism”  is  an  interestuu  L? 
That  is  a  bad  thing  to  say  about  ahji^ 
cause  it  arouses  in  the  reader  a 
When  we  read  that  a  book  is  inteiestiatS^ 
say,  “Is  that  so?  Possibly  to  you,  bntM^ 
me.”  Well,  “A  History  of  American 
ism”  is  interesting  to  us,  though  we 
with  Professor  Lee  on  some  minor  points.™™ 

“As  late  as  1881,”  Mr.  Lee  says,  “ChsiU, 
Dudley  Warner  complained  that  the  newm^ 
columns  outshine  the  shelves  of  the  dianS 
in  the  display  of  proprietary  medicines,  m3 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  in  a  series  of  anku, 
in  Collier’s  Weekly  entitled  The  Great  AmerieJ 
Fraud,  exposed  the  chicanery  of  patent  medic^ 
manufacturers  and  exposed  the  worthlessn^ 
of  many  of  their  concoctions.”  And  nu^ 
otherwise  excellent  papers  still  are  directorin 
of  patent  medicines.  A  doughty  cruuder  vu 
Mr.  Adams,  but  the  evil  he  tilted  against 
exists. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lee — and  we  are  i, 
strong  accord  with  him  here — “the  ethics  ol 
journalism  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other 
profe.ssion.  What  the  press  does  is  Imoes 
and  read  by  all  men.  It  does  not  print  om 
edition  for  one  class  of  subscribers  and  another 
for  another.”  Our  addition  to  this  is  thn 
.American  journalism  ought  to  be  about  three 
times  as  good  as  it  is.  So,  for  that  nutter 
ought  the  human  race.  ' 

I  quite  agree  with  F.  P.  A.  that  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  ought  to  be  better. 


agcrl  him  come  a-cropper  by  being  found  out.  feiccn  copy  DOOK,  Lireal  OaKS  irom  llttlC 

The  chapter  from  which  this  quotation  is  the 

is  made  deals  with  the  exposure  of  Dr.  m  which  the  first 

Cook  and  his  alleged  discovery  of  the 

North  Pole.  It  is  full  of  tips  on  how  to  ^  u’  the  repro¬ 
handle  big  stories.  Such  tips,  however,  o*  desiCT.*^fl>ch  won  the  first 

are  so  hidden  in  the  text  that  they  can  th®  competition, 

only  be  seen  by  those  who  have  an  eye  ♦  ♦  * 

for  news — a  more  accurate  expression  AJEWSPAPER  workers  interested 
than  the  so-called  nose  for  news.  in  foreign  journalism  will  possibly 

In  the  same  way,  a  careful  study  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  glance  at 
show  the  bag  of  tricks  used  by  Mr.  Gibbs  two  articles  in  recent  issues  of  The  Liv- 
so  effectively  in  his  character  delinea-  ing  Age.  That  "of  October  6,  contains 
tions,  but  they  work  equally  well  whether 
Mr.  Gibbs  is  portraying  a  British  ruler 
or  a  Bolshevik  anarchist. 

A  by-product  of  this  third  reading  will  m  ^  ^  ^ 

be  an  entertaining  glimpse  of  Fleet  street  ^  M 

— the  newspaper  center  of  London.  To  I  /II  I  I  II  II  I 

this  street,  Mr.  Gibbs  always  returns.  I  ^vl  I  I  II  II  I 

\Vhat  is  the  reason?  Let  Mr.  Gibbs  an-  “  “  J 

swer : 

The  thrill  of  chasing  the  new  “story,”  the  _ 

interest  of  getting  into  the  middle  of  life,  some-  M  ■  _  • 

times  behind  the  scenes  of  history,  the  excite-  ■  — — —  M  »»  ^ 

ment  of  recording  sensational  acts  in  the  melo-  I  ■Ir ■  I 

drama  of  reality,  the  meetings  with  heroes,  ■  I  I  II  III  lly 

rogues,  and  oddities,  the  front  seats  in  the  peep  wr 

show  of  life,  the  comedy,  the  change,  the  com¬ 
radeship.  the  rivalry,  the  test  of  one’s  own  qual¬ 
ity  of  character  and  vision,  drew  me  back  to 

Fleet  street  as  a  strong  magnet.  <  _  .  .  .  . 

In  his  concluding  chapters,  Mr.  Gibbs  I  nC  Ol  thc 

speaks  of  his  adventures  in  the  United  i.*  ’  1  1. 

States.  -And  in  his  concluding  paragraph  natlOIl  S  l£irg0St  IICWS" 
he  strikes  the  following  note  which  may  .  \  /. 

well  end  this  comment:  paper,  covering  Vir- 

Eut  of  all  my  journalistic  adventures,  I  count  •  •  1.  \  /*  *  * 

these  American  experiences  as  my  most  splendid  ginia,  W  eSt  V  irgini&, 
time,  and  for  the  American  people  I  have  a  ® 

deep  gratitude  and  affection.  I  can  only  try  to  *»nrl  ar»1lI-Vl«arn  Mai-V- 
repay  their  kindness  by  using  my  pen  whenever  ov/ULllCl  XI  iviai  Jr 

possible  to  increase  thc  friendship  between  our  .  j 
countries,  to  kill  prejudice  and  slander,  and  to  lancl. 
advocate  that  unwritten  alliance  between  our  ' 

two  peoples  which  I  believe  will  one  day  secure 

the  peace  of  the  world.  x-v  C/\rrf  • 


WILLARD  GROSVENOR 
”  BLEYER,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  just  brought  out  a 
revised  edition  of  his  “Newspaper  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Editing”  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company).  In  this  revision.  Professor 
Bleyer  has  brought  his  book  up  to  date 
and  has  called  attenton  to  the  various 
changes  in  newspaper  editing  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  la.st  decade.  He  has 
laid  even  greater  stress  on  the  importance 
of  accuracy  in  every  detail  of  newspaper 
making.  He  has  not,  however,  changed 
the  general  plan  of  his  original  book. 

He  has  aimed  to  compile  a  text  not 
only  for  use  in  college  classes  in 
journalism  but  also  for  the  study  by 
practical  newspaper  workers.  His  book 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  function 
of  the  newspaper  which  emphasizes  the 
reporter  and  his  oroblems. 


The  Capital  of  the 
nation’s  largest  news¬ 
paper,  covering  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  southern  Mary¬ 
land. 

Over  50%  more  cir¬ 
culation  than  any 
other  Washington 
Sunday  paper. 

Sunday  Times- Herald 

G.  Logan  Payno 

PxblUktr  aad  6*nw«l  Kauaw 
Vatlaaal  Advarttelac  XapnMatatlvM 
m.  LOCAa  PATVS  OOXPAVT 
OhUac*.  Batnit,  M.  Laab,  Laa  Aaralaa 

Payaa,  Bam  A  tmlth 
Vaw  Tark  and  Baataa 


r>|  AWARD,  BAKER  6?  Co.,  Ltd., 

IS  a  British  Advertising  organisation. 
i  smooth-running  machine,  every 
piece  of  which  conducts  a  par¬ 
ticular  function  so  unobtrusively  that 
the  man  who  uses  the  machine  need 
scarcely  be  aware  of  its  existence. 

Such  a  machine  is  immensely  valuable 
to  the  American  manufacturer  culti¬ 
vating  the  British  market — valuable  as 
a  machine. 

But  behind  the  Saward,  Baker  organi¬ 
sation,  directing  the  machine,  putting 
human  life  into  its  activities,  are  big 
personalities  in  constant  contact  with 
their  fellow  men  and  women,  con¬ 
tinually  exchanging  ideas — salesmen 
all. 

It  is  a  good  combination,  a  combina' 
tion  that  has  placed  Saward,  Baker  6? 
Co.,  Ltd., in  the  forefront  of  the  British 
advertising  agents,  and  justifies  their 
claim  to  producing  advertising  that 
sells — advertising  from  A  to  Z. 

The  Managing  Directors  of  Saward, 
Baker  6?  Co.,  Ltd.  (Mr.  H.  G.  Saward 
and  Miss  E.  M.  Woodyard),  are  at 
present  in  the  United  States.  If  you 
care  to  talk  to  them  about  conditions 
in  Great  Britain,  please  communicate 
with  them  at  the  offices  of  the 
Printers’  Ink  Publishing  Co.,  185 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SAWARD,  BAKER 
&  Co.y  Ltd. 
Advertising  from  A  to  Z 
27  Chancery  Lane,  London^ 
W.C.2 
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“OHIO  is  FIRST” 

As  a  Consistent  and  Progressive 

Buying  State 


ly /T  OST  people  think  of  Ohio  as  one  of  the 
great  industrial  states — and  it  is.  In 
many  industries  it  ranks  first.  But  Ohio  pro¬ 
duces  CROPS,  too.  The  state  ranks  fourth  in 
value  of  farm  crops — which  fact  indicates  that 
the  soil  still  figures  as  one  of  Ohio’s  depend¬ 
able  sources  of  wealth. 

There  are  255,079  white  farmers  in  Ohio. 
Of  these  28,475  are  worth  more  than  $10,000. 
Of  the  native  white  farmers  165,688  are  farm 
owners.  The  total  number  of  farms  owned 
is  177,986. 

Ohio  outranks  all  other  states  in  the  Union, 
in  the  diversity  of  farm  products,  a  fact  worthy 
of  consideration  for  that  very  vital  reason. 

Not  one  farm  or  farmer  is  too  remote  from 


a  city  to  benefit  by  the  regular  visits  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  In  fact  Ohio  newspapers  cover 
the  state  and  make  a  thorough  job  of  it. 

There  is  no  unresponsive  population  in 
Ohio.  The  people  are  of  a  high  average 
education,  home  life  measures  up  to  the  best 
and  first  American  standards. 

To  participate  in  this  propitious  territory, 
to  reap  the  reward  in  proportion  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities,  the  shrewd  National  Adver¬ 
tiser  insists  that  his  business  announcements 
must  be  kept  continuously  in  the  following 
list  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 

They  have  helped  numerous  manufacturers 
to  win  a  place  in  Ohio  and  to  hold  it.  They 
can  help  others. 


*  *  Akron  Beacon  Journal . 

*Akron  Ti  aaes  . 

*  Akron  Sunday  Time*  . 


fConneaut  News  Herald . 


Circula* 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

Unas 

lines 

. . . (E) 

39,177 

.10 

.10 

. . . (E) 

22,782 

.06 

.06 

. . . (S) 

21,773 

.07 

.07 

. . . (E) 

4,631 

.02 

.02 

(M&S) 

75,017 

.17-35 

.17-35 

. . . (E) 

87,561 

.17 

.16 

. - . (S) 

75,961 

.17 

.16 

aal.  (M) 

50,124 

.12 

.13 

nal.(S) 

29,206 

.12 

.13 

. . . (E) 

3,040 

.0225 

.0225 

. .  .  (E) 

4,771 

.02 

.02 

...(M) 

3,400 

.0179 

.0179 

• . . (E) 

2,400 

.014 

.014 

.(EAS) 

16,970 

.06 

.05 

.(EAS) 

10,610 

.05 

.05 

..(E) 

4,866 

.025 

.018 

Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

tfMiddletown  Journal . 

...(E) 

5,279 

.025 

.028 

f  Newark  American-Tribune . . . 

...(E) 

6,980 

.025 

.028 

New  Pbiladelphia  Times.  .  . . 

...(E) 

6,339 

.025 

.025 

Piqua  Call  and  Press  Dispatch 

...(E) 

6,073 

.03 

.03 

ffPortsmouth  Sun  and  Times.  . 

(MAE) 

17.746 

.06 

.06 

ffPortsmouth  Sun>Times . 

. . . (S) 

12,878 

.04 

.04 

*  *  Springfield  Sun  . 

. . .  (M) 

14,022 

.038 

.035 

fSteubenriUe  Gaxette  . 

...(E) 

8,851 

.03 

.03 

* 'Toledo  Blade  . 

...(E) 

107,009 

.27 

.28 

‘i"|‘Toronto  Tribune  . 

. . .  (E) 

1,138 

.015 

.015 

"Youngstown  Vindicator  .... 

...(E) 

27,856 

.07 

.07 

"Youngstown  Vindicator  .... 

. . . (S) 

26,559 

.07 

.07 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
fGoyemment  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
ffCoTernment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
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RICHARD  A.  FARRELLY 
DIES  IN  NEW  YORK 


Veteran  Hearst  Editor,  Who  Retired 
in  1917,  Victim  of  Heart  At¬ 
tack  at  His  Home, 

October  26 


Richard  A.  l-'arrelly,  aged  65,  widely 
known  New  York  newspaperman,  who 
after  long  service  with  the  New  Y’ork 
World  and  the  Hearst  organization  re¬ 
tired  in  1917,  died  Uct.  26,  at  his  home 
in  New  Y'ork  City. 

He  had  just  recently  returned  with  his 
wife,  Catherine,  from  a  tour  of  England. 
Erance  and  Italy. 

Born  in  New  York,  May  31,  1858,  Far- 
relly  was  the  son  of  James  h'arrelly,  a 
prominent  New  York  lawyer.  He  start¬ 
ed  his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  World,  where  he  soon 
proved  himself  an  all-around  newspai)er- 
man,  holding  every  position  in  the 
World's  news  department  from  reporter 
to  managing  editor.  At  one  time  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  World  at  .\lbany  as  political 
correspondent.  Then,  at  the  time  of  the 
Johnstown  flood,  sent  to  cover  for  the 
World,  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  ac¬ 
count,  taking  many  serious  risks  in  “run¬ 
ning  down”  the  story. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1895,  when  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  came  to  New  Y'ork 
City  and  bought  the  .Morning  Journal, 
Farrelly  left  the  World  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Hearst  organization.  He 
liecame  managing  editor  of.the  New  York 
.\merican  in  1898.  He  was  later  mar\- 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  American.' 
Subsequently  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  International  News  Service,  which 
i>osition  he  held  until  his  retirement  :n 
1917. 

‘‘Farrelly  was  unusually  well-informed 
and  a  very  brilliant  writer,”  was  the  trib¬ 
ute  paid  by  S.'S.  Carvalho,  long  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Farrelly  on  the  New  York 
.\merican.  “He  was  a  real  newspaper¬ 
man,  capable  of  holding  down  success¬ 
fully  every  position  in  the  news  end  of  a 
paper.” 


PHILIPPE  MILLET 


Petit  Pariiien  Foreign  Service  Director 
Dies 


FRANK  C.  GRANDIN 


Frank  Carlton  Grandin,  aged  48,  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  Grandin-Dor- 
rance-Sullivan  Company,  died  Oct.  27, 
after  a  long  illness  at  a  sanatarium  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mr.  Grandin,  with 
Sturges  Dorrance  and  George  Sullivan, 
founded  the  Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan 
Agency  in  New  York  several  years  ago, 
and  on  last  December  sold  out  his  inter¬ 
est  in  this  company. 

For  23  years  prior  to  that,  Mr.  Grandin 
was  connected  with  the  Postum  Cereal 
Company,  and  through  this  connection,  he 
was  known  to  advertising  men  from 
coast  to  coast. 

He  started  his  business  career  as  an 
office  boy  under  the  late  C.  W.  Post.  His 


work  was  in  the  advertising  department, 
and  that  department  consisted  of  Mr. 
Post,  who  wrote  all  of  the  copy  him¬ 
self.  .Ys  his  business  grew,  Mr.  Post 
staited  an  advertising  department,  and 
Grandin  was  placed  in  charge.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Post  organ¬ 
ized  a  cabinet  composed  of  department 
heads  to  take  care  of  the  details  of  his 
business,  Mr.  Grandin  served  on  this 
board  as  the  head  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  several  years. 

Four  years  ago  he  came  to  New  York 
and  founded  tlie  Liberty  Advertising 
.■\gency.  In  about  two  years  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  interest  in  this  agency  to 
become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan. 


HARDHAM  TAKES  OWN  LIFE 


Business  Failure  Impels  Former  Pkilo- 
Hay  President  to  Deed 


Philippe  Millet,  aged  42,  Director  of 
P'oreign  Service  of  the  Petit  Parisien 
and  political  director  of  the  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  Europe  Nouvelle,  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  25,  following  a  short  illness. 

Over  the  name  of  Diplomat,  Millet 
contributed  almost  daily  brilliantly  writ¬ 
ten  articles  for  the  Petit  Parisien  and  the 
Paris  Midi. 

An  ambassador’s  son.  Millet  spent  his 
boyhood  and  youth  in  England.  During 
the  war,  he  was  wounded  at  the  first 
battle  of  Charleroi,  serving  later  as  liai¬ 
son  officer  with  the  British,  and  subse¬ 
quently  being  put  in  charge  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Paris. 

In  1920,  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
Foreign  Politics  with  Petit  Parisien, 
Only  two  weeks  ago,  he  returned  from 
Berlin,  where  he  had  written  a  brilliant 
series  of  dispatches.  He  was  promoted 
recently  to  rank  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  President  Poincare. 


Former  Dorrance-Sullivan  Member  Dies 
in  Battle  Creek,  Micb. 


\V.  L.  F.  Hardham,  former  president 
of  the  Philo-Hay  Specialties  Company, 
manufacturing  chemists  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
took  his  own  life  by  shooting  at  his  home 
in  Newark,  Oct.  26.  The  act  was  com¬ 
mitted  while  receivers  of  the  concern,  of 
which  for  ten  years  he  had  been  president, 
were  in  conference  with  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  Three  physicians  were 
called,  but  attempts  to  save  his  life  proved 
futile. 

Hardham  was  widely  known  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  the  country,  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space. 

.‘\bout  a  year  ago  Federal  prohibition 
agents  seized  the  records  of  the  company, 
following  a  charge  of  improper  handling 
of  liquor.  The  loss  of  the  records  finan- 
c  allv  embarrassed  the  concern  and  Will¬ 
iam  L.  Brunyate  was  named  receiver. 

Since  the  receivership  began  to  func¬ 
tion,  the  formulas  of  the  company  and  the 
business  were  sold  “to  a  New  York  con¬ 
cern  which  continued  to  operate  under 
the  old  name  at  the  Verona  avenue  plant. 


©bituarg 


he  was  riding  was  struck  by  a  train. 

A.  H.  Anson,  president  of  the  Power 
&  Paper  Company,  Abitibi,  Montreal, 
died  Nov.  1,  following  an  operation. 

Fred  R.  Waters,  aged  44,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian,  Portland  Telegram  and  Salem  States¬ 
man,  for  a  time  an  independent  pub¬ 
lisher  at  Toledo,  Ore.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Salem  Oct.  22. 

George  F.  Canis,  aged  67,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  various 
New  York  newspapers  in  the  early  80’s, 
died  suddenly  Oct.  29,  in  New  York. 

William  G.  Warnock,  aged  SO,  for 
thirteen  years  telegrapher  and  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  International  News 
Service  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Foreign  Trade  —  Chairman,  y. 
Koenigsberg ;  vice-chairman  n", 
Brown.  ^ 


Forward  St.  Louis— Chairman^ 
Cunliff;  vice-chairman,  Charles  ^ 
liams.  “■ 


MEYER  NAMES  HIS  STAFF 


St.  Louii  Ad  Club  President  Announces 
Committee  Executives 


Carl  F.  G.  Meyer,  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  chairmen  and 
vice-chairmen  of  standing  committees, 
who,  with  the  officers,  comprise  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  as  follows : 

A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Contact — Chairman, 
George  M.  Burbach;  vice-chairman,  M. 
E.  Holderness. 

Acquaintance  and  Welfare — Chairman, 
George  E.  Gayou;  vice-chairman,  Walter 
S.  Donaldson. 

Attendance  —  Chairman,  E.  L.  Hill; 
vice-chairman,  S.  J.  Keiffer. 

Constitution  and  By  Laws — Chairman, 
P.  M.  Fahrendorf ;  vice-chairman,  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Hall. 

I  Convention — Chairman,  Arthur; Siegel; 
vice-chairman,  J.  Carr  Gamble. 

Departmental  —  Chairman,  Norman 
Lewis;  vice-chairman.  Not  announced. 

Educational — Chairman,  John  H.  De- 
Wild;  vice-chairman,  Dan  A.  Ruebel. 

Finance — Chairman,  Frank  W.  Swann  ; 
vice-chairman,  John  Ring,  Jr. 


General  Entertainment — Chairman,  W 
J.  Johnson ;  vice-chairman,  E.  R. 
ner.  '  ' 

House — Chairman,  Felix  Costf 
chairman,  Edward  Mead.  ’ 

Legislation  and  Government  Co-opm. 
tion— Chairman,  Bert  Barnett;  vk*! 
chairman,  George  Gyer.  ’ 

Membership — Chairman,  A.  E.  Schaii. 
uel ;  vice-chairman,  V.  C.  Houser. 

Program— Chairman,  Collins  Thom), 
son;  vice-chairman,  Douglas  Williams^ 
Public  Speakers— Chairman,  Man® 
Schweig;  vice-chairman,  A.  W.  Pauley 
Publication — Chairman,  Michael  Levy 
vice-chairman,  F.  Mahon. 

Publicity— Chairman,  Paul  BeisuM- 
vice-chairman,  A.  B.  flendry.  ’ . 

Vigilance— Chairman,  Nelson  Day. 
ragh;  vice-chairman,  Jas.  Newell. 


WATSON  ON  N.  Y.  WORLD 


Becomes  Art  Critic,  Succeeding  Tjrril, 
Now  in  Editorial  Position 

Starting  Oct.  21.  Forbes  Watson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arts  Magazine,  became  an 
critic  of  the  New  York  World,  takag 
the  place  of  Henry  Tyrrell,  who  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  newspaper  in  an  editorial 
capacity. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard,  Class  of  1902, 
Watson  first  studied  law  at  Columbii 
University.*  But  all  his  life  he  had  beo 
interested  in  art,  and,  when  the  opportun¬ 
ity  came,  he  went  abroad  to  study  ii 
Paris.  Returning  from  France  aw 
about  three  years,  he  wrote  many  artido 
on  art  for  various  magazines  of  this 
country.  Later  he  became  art  critic  «  i 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  prti- 
tion  he  LHd  for  five  years. 


T3  0Y  BRADLEY  WHEELER,  aged 
41,  formerly  literary  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  died  Oct.  17. 
Mr.  Wheeler  w'as  born  in  Appleton,  Wis. 

WiiiiAM  Theodore  Burkham,  agerf 
59.  former  newspaper  man,  died  at  his 
home,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  recently. 

J.  K.  McIxnis,  aged  70.  of  Regina, 
Canada,  died  Oct.  22.  Mr.  Meinnis  came 
to  Regina  in  1891  to  assume  the  editor- 
shin  of  the  Regina  Journal. 

Michael  J.  Daly,  aged  68,  for  thirty- 
seven  years  a  compositor  and  proof¬ 
reader  on  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  and  formerly  a  member  of 
both  branches  of  the  City  Council,  died 
suddenly  on  Oct.  26. 

Walter  D.  Kimb.\ll,  aged  35,  is  dead 
at  Augusta,  Me.  He  was  employed  as  a 
printer  on  the  Kennebec  Journal,  Lewis¬ 
ton  Sun  and  Waterville  Sentinel  in 
Maine,  and  on  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item. 

Robert  Veitch,  aged  46,  publisher  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  is 
dead  following  an  operation. 

Joseph  E.  Schneider,  make-up  man 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  for 
more  than  25  years  and  recently  of  the 
Buffalo  News,  died  after  a  brief  illness. 

Thomas  Koziol,  for  13  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Western 
Star,  a  Polish  language  paper,  is  dead 
from  injuries  received  in  a  beating  by 
two  South  Omaha  bootleggers. 

George  H.  Ball.\rd,  aged  67,  former 
editor  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Union 
News,  died  recently  of  a  paralytic  stroke. 

.-\rthur  Eci.ey,  aged  53,  editor  of 
both  the  Peshtigo  (Wis.)  Times  and 
Coleman  (Wis.)  Citizen,  died  recently, 
after  undergoing  an  operation. 

Charles  R.  Marks,  aged  67,  until 
recently  managing  editor  of  the  Terry 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  died  recently. 

Mrs.  Susannah  C.  Baker,  aged  64, 
mother  of  H.  A.  Baker,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Enquirer, 
died  recently. 

A.  B.  Weitz,  advertising  solicitor  for 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  was  crushed 
to  death  last  week  when  a  bus  in  which 
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Another  Pret*  Relic 

Likcoln,  Neb.,  September  19,  1923. 

To  Edito*  &  Pvbushm:  (^py  of  Eoi;^ 
*  PuBLiSHUt  of  September  IS  has  just  arrtt^ 
Md  I  feel  constrained  to  refer  to  two  articles 
in  it  that  are  very  interesting  to  me.  In  fact, 
hm  is  always  something  interesting  in  your 
^caiine  that  is  of  interest  to  a  man  that  has 
^  sense  of  printing  at  heart,  and  as  I  said 
before  I  am  receiving  regularly  four  of  the 
tot  in  the  land,  and  ^‘what  mere  could  a  fel- 

'^'pirrt  is  the  story  on  page  27  relating  to 
T  W  McCulloush  of  the  Omaha  Bee.  I  have 
knowii  Mr.  McCullough  ever  since  he  went  to 
work  on  the  Bee.  and  know  him  to  be  all  he  is 
renresented,  and  raire,  too.  There  is  nothing 
t(0  good  but  what  might  be  said  of  this  man, 
but  as  far  as  his  printing  longevity  is  concerimd, 

1  have  him  "skinned  a  mile."  This  is  my  58th 
vear  in  the  printing  game.  I  started  in  on 
the  Youth’s  Cimpanicn  and  Boston  Journal  in 
1865  As  soon  as  school  closed  in  June  I  went 
into  the  companion  (flice.  I  was  eight  years 
old  the  next  November.  Since  that  time  I 
have  never  lost  sight  of  a  printing  ofiGce,  for 
when  1  was  getting  my  education  I  was  the 
school  correspondent,  or,  if  near  enough,  a  re- 
no.'ter  writer,  and  almost  40  years  as  editor. 
Today  I  am  still  at  it,  although  my  time  is 
inf«tly  engaged  in  writing  the  Nebraska  Press 
History,  and  other  feature  stuff.  I  have  trav¬ 
eled  tome  and  worked  in  printing  cdlices  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  have  been  in  Nebraska 
42  years.  . 

^nd  is  the  story  of  the  old  printing  presses 
on  page  10.  These  stories  are  always  interest¬ 
ing.  and  some  of  them  I  have  read  before.  The 
story  of  the  old  Griswold  press  is  not  new  to 
me.  for  I  had  almost  the  same  story  and  it  was 
I’rinted  in  the  Nebraska  Mid  West  Printer  and 
Kiblisher  some  months  ago. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  as  I  have 
said  to  other  publications,  that  I  have  a  real 
treamre  in  the  press  line  which  is  now  occupy¬ 
ing  an  important  place  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  This  is  the 
first  Gordon  jobber  that  the  old  G.  P.  Gordon 
ever  presented  to  the  printing  world.  It  was 
made  in  1.SS1,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
is  the  only  one  o(  like  model  in  the  world. 

Years  ago  I  had  the  misfortune  of  having  a 
mania  for  buying  out  dead  newspaper  offices 
and  have  been  fortunate  in  always  buying  them 
so  that  a  profit  could  be  shown,  and  in  one  of 
these  outfits  I  secured  this  press.  It  is  a  relic 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  action 
is  the  reverse  of  the  modern  press  of  today,  in 
that  the  type  comes  down  to  the  tympan.  The 
disk  runs  clear  over  the  back  of  the  press  and 
is  curved  something  like  a  yard  long.  The  cogs 
an  large  and  clumsy.  It  is  a  hard  kicker  and 
a  hand  destroyer,  for  if  you  stick  your  hand  in 
after  you  place  the  stock,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
little  straightening,  you  are  liable  to  have  a 
sere  hand  if  there  is  .vny  of  it  left. 

I  think  your  efforts  in  reproducing  newspaiwr 
statistics  of  the  several  states  is  unique,  in¬ 
structive,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
ticn,  and  you  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  issuing  the  very  best  magazine  of  its  class 
in  the  United  .States. 

HENRY  ALLEN  BRAINERD. 


Wants  Libel  Booklet 

New  Vusk,  l)ct.  27,  1923. 

To  KoiToa  &  Publishes :  Why  don’t  sec¬ 
tional  and  national  publishers’  associations  have 
booklets  on  the  libel  laws  compiled  for  use  of 
the  copy  desk? 

This  “it  is  said,”  “it  is  alleged,”  and  “ac¬ 
cording  to  police,”  soes  to  ridiculous  extremes, 
while  meaning  nothing,  both  from  a  news  and 
often  from  a  libellous  standpoint. 

JOHN  R.  EERCUSON, 

The  'Telegram,  New  Y'ork  City. 


The  Inland’s  Thanks 

Clinton,  Iowa,  Oct.  22,  1923. 

To  Editos  &  Publishes:  Please  accept  the 
thanks  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
for  the  splendid  report  of  the  Inland  meeting 
in  your  copy  of  October  20,  which  report  and 
copy  somehow  reaches  me  here  this  morning, 
making  a  quick  journey. 

Cordially, 

WILL  V.  TUFFORD, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Ass’n.  Secretary. 


Worth  While  Trade  Journalism 

Gsand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  4,  1923. 

To  Editos  &  Publishes:  I  am  very  glad  to 
enclose  herewith  the  Herald’s  check  tor  re¬ 
newal  of  ray  subscription  to  Editos  &  Pub¬ 
lishes.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  very  fine  work 
in  a  broad,  constant,  helpful  way.  Your  publi¬ 
cation  is  one  of  the  finest  possible  examples  of 
worthwhile  trade  jrurnalism. 

A.  H.  VANDENBERG, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 


Brisbane  Will  Be  There 

Arthur  Bisbane,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Hearst  publications,  will  be  one 
of  the  visitors  to  the  National  Editorial 
Association  convention  in  Oklahoma  next 
year.  He  has  wired  the  local  committee 
he  expects  to  be  in  Ft.  Worth,  'Tex., 
about  that  time  and  will  arrange  'a  trip 
to  the  ‘  convention.  Macklyh '  Arbuckle, 
the  ictor,  and  Elbert  Hubbard,  II.,  have 
also  announced  thtfj-iwill  attend. 


Crowds  Watch  Linotype  Demonstration 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  annual  exposition,  recently  staged 
by  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  the  booth  of 
the  Journal  and  Post  Express  and  Ro¬ 
chester  Sunday  American,  in  which  a 
Model  8  linotype  was  operated  daily.  A 
feature  of  the  booth  itself  was  a  talk  and 
keyboard  demonstration  given  by  W.  H. 
Stubbs,  a  linotype  representative. 


Truth  Week  Needed 

‘  PsoviDENCE,  R.  I.,  Oct.  4,  1923. 

f  To  Editos  ft  Publishes:  A  query  in  the 
columns  of  your  publication  written  under  the 
caption,  “Why  a  Truth  Week”  has  been  called 
to  my  attention. 

The  accompanying  matter  refers  to  the  fact 
llat  truth  is  the  keynote  in  advertising  that 
lives  and  counts  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
osys  a  year,  and  that  the  same  applies  to  verbal 
advertising  propounded  by  highly  commissioned 
ulesmen. 

If  you  agrM  with  the  National  Surety  Com- 

finy  in  their  survey  concluding  that  three 
ulion  dollars  or  $30.00  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  lost  through  frauds  of  one  kind  or 
another  and  dishonesty,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  paragraph  mentioned  above  answers  the 
guMion  propounded  in  your  caption. 

_  You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  a  great  ma- 
i  jority  of  promotions  in  questionable  securities 
’  issues  involve  advertising  of  one  kind  or  another. 
According  to  the  National  Surety  Company  and 
the  opinion  being  confirmed  by  President  Crom- 
Ik- Exchange,  one- 
third  of  the  three  billion  dollars  mention^  above 
oust  be  credited  as  a  result  from  stock  frauds 
pernetrated  by  dishonest  brokers,  promoters  and 
hncketshop  ojmators. 

-  *  V?  “tiding  herewith,  a  copy  of  a  bulletin 
which  opinions  are  expressed  by  periodicals 
OT  organizations  in  a  number  of  trade  fields, 
from  this  may  be  seen  the  attitude  of  the 
torethinkmg  element  in  such  businesses. 

*?  *”<^'<’*■1(1  a  pamphlet  outlining  the 
ruth  Week  plan  and  some  of  the  results  that 
lim™  in  this  city  in  1923,  at  which 

hn  expCTimental  or  preliminary  demonstra- 
was  carried  out  in  a  local 
way  before  the  Truth  Week  idea  was  submitted 
wvlia  Advertising  Qubs  of  the 

world  for  their  active  endorsal. 

Since  you  are  so  well  convinced  of  the  im- 
Pottanw  of  truth  in  advertising.  I  have  no 
douM  that  the  value  of  the  Truth  Week  idea 
opportunity  for  advertising, 
rMdIi'”'T'i  **'*  consumer  and  to  the 

T  •  •■“ommend  itself  to  you. 
m  closing’  permit  me  to  state  that  the  Truth 
*"11  A*’  worked  out  by  this  particular 
ineeM,^*”*^!?’**  advocated  by  us  since  its 
*’"*  reason,  we  are  interested 
n  seeing  the  idea  operated  in  February,  1924. 

S.  T.  LEAMING,  Manager 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


Philadelphia  Hallowe’en  Party 

Four  newspaper  women  were  hostesses 
on  Hallowe’en  to  about  thirty  members 
of  the  staffs  of  Philadelphia  papers.  The 
women,  Betty  Reed  and  Miriam  Long  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  and  Helen  Stockley 
and  Mary  Mallon  of  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  have  rented  a  large  studio  in 
Giancellor  street  which  has  been  used 
as  a  miniature  “press  headquarters’’  by 
the  newspaper  women  of  the  city. 

Post-Dispatch  Sets  a  Record 

What  is  thought  to  be  a  world  record 
was  established  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  ^t  Friday  with  an  issue  of  64 
pages,  which  is  the  biggest  regular  daily 
edition  ever  produced  by  any  newspaper. 
Of  the  512  columns,  399  were  advertising. 
One  department  store  used  six  pages  and 
16  separate  advertisements  of  200  lines 
each  scattered  through  the  paper. 


New  Courses  at  N.  Y.  U. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at  New 
York  University  announces  new  courses 
in  the  short  story  and  in  book  reviewing. 
John  Farrar,  Editor  of  the  Bookman, 
will  have  charge  of  the  latter,  and  Max¬ 
well  Aley,  fiction  editor  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  will  teach  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course  in  the  short  story. 


Forest  Products  Men  to  Meet 

The  majority  of  pulp  and  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Watertown.  Ogdenburg  and 
northern  New  York  will  attend  the  18th 
annual  convention  of  the  Empire  State 
Forest  Products  Association  to  be  held 
in  the  Hotel  Utica,  at  Utica.  N.  Y., 
Thursday,  Nov.  8. 


JAPAN— 

Land  of 

Greater  Opportunities 


Close  upon  the  heels  of  destruction 
came  the  spirit  of  determination  which 
always  leads  to  greater  things.  Japan  of 
today  is  a  land  of  greater  opportunities 
for  American  exporters — a  meurket  that 
should  be  given  immediate  attention  by 
the  American  manufacturers. 

ilKll  c-  ''I  ‘ 

(.1  iir.TiL  '  I’T  tn  HI 

All  Japanese'  from  the  most  humble  worker  to 
the  most  influential  citizen  are  anxious  to  emphap 
size  their  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  American 
generosity  which  has  brought  such  great  relief  to 
thousands  of  stricken  people.  Words  fail  to  ex¬ 
press  the  gratitude  that  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
Japanese.  This  American  generosity  has  made 
possible  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  great  Japan^ 
markets. 

- IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT - 

I  , 

The  Jiji  Shimpo  resumed  printing  regular 
editions  September  12.  Since  September  2  so 
called  “extra”  editions,  reduced  in  size,  were 
printed  every  day '  until  regular  editions  were 
possible.  The  entire  Jiji  plant  was  destroyed 
but  co-operation  in  publishing  circles  and  the 
spirit  of  progress  so  characteristic  of  the  modern 
Japanese  press  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Jiji 
to  resume  its  position  of  leadership  with  complete 
editions  every  day. 


THE  JIJI  SHIMPO 

Cabka:  Mornnag 

“Jiji  Tokyo,”  Tokyo,  Jopu  anil  Evening 

Bentley  Code  Editiona 

AMERICAN  HEADQUAR’TERS 
CanaaUan  Pacific  Builaling,  342  MadUon  Avo.,  New  York 
Joaepk  P.  Barry,  Repreaentativo 
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For  the  Best 

Rotary  Photogravure  Work 

Use  a  HOE  Press 


HOE  ROTARY  PHOTOGRAVURE  16-1’AGE  PRESS 


TEN  of  these  machines  are  being  built  for  the  New  York  Times  to  supplement  their 
present  battery  of  five  HOE  ROTARY  PHOTOGRAVURE  PRESSES. 


Among  other  users  of  HOE  ROTARY  PHOTOGRAVURE  PRESSES  are: 


*Art-Gravure  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Chicago  Tribune 
Detroit  News 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

•  Printing  Sunday  sections  for  many  newspapers 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Toronto  Star 

Amalgamated  Press,  London 
Associated  Syndicate,  London 
Cape  Town  Times 
R.  Clay  &  Sons,  London 
Petit  Parisien 

throughout  the  country. 


The  same  high  standard  of  design  and  manufacture  which  has  made  HOE  newspaper 
and  magazine  presses  pre-eminent,  is  embodied  in  HOE  ROTARY  PHOTOGRAVURE 
machines,  thus  insuring  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  and  a  product  of  unequalled 
excellence. 


Chicago,  Ill. 

7  So.  Dearborn  St. 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 

504-520  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 

109-112  Borough  Rd., 

London,  S.E.  1,  Eng. 


7  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


/ 


7«C  BMTURDMr  tVlSlliO  POST 


THC  SMTVKDJtT  MVKNtMO  .POST 


Prints  Itey&f  Rctuies-Ae  Universal  Language 


Tin  k  the  fm  9(4  jvmt  4f  <Kirifi  pMtrktd  ky 
Kmakfptj-Osft  Cym^twy,  wk4ms49Mf4Ctwrt  Kk 
flaar,  «  pnftct  p4ptr  fm 


cNaliop^al  Publicity 

Jor  ?f)(J/eu/spapers 


Here  is  an  organized  effort  to  help  newspapers  capi' 
talize  the  benefits  of  Rotogravure  in  a  still  larger  way. 
Above  is  reproduced  the  first  advertisement  of  a  series 
of  color  pages  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post — double 
spreads  and  single — which  are  creating  additional 
prestige  for  Rotogravure  newspapers. 

The  single  pages  appeal  directly  to  newspaper  read' 
ers  emphasizing  the  news  and  educational  value  of 
Rotogravure,  and  listing  the  names  of  92  newspapers 
carrying  Rotogravure.  The  doubles  carry  the  same 
copy  appeal  and  reproduce  the  mast  heads  of  papers 
in  which  the  Rotogravure  Section  is  a  regular  feature. 
This  campaign  will  greatly  extend  the  influence  of 
Rotogravure,  making  it  still  easier  for  newspapers  to 
take  advantage  of  its  proved  revenue  producing  power. 


(Jiow  l^to^ravure 


Helps  Newspapers 
and  thmrdiduertisers 
1.  Gives  added  tone 

'  1.  Gets  results  ftnr 
local  advertisers 

a.  Creates  new 

advertisii^ 

4  Increases 

circulation 

3i  Imensifles  national 


il  points 


AS  YOU  WOULD  SEE  IT  IF  YOU  WERE  THERE 


This  advertisement  and  the  one  on  the  preceding  page  are  published  to  promote 
public  interest  in  Rotogravure  and  the  papers  which  carry  Rotogravure  sections. 
Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  manufacture  Rotoplate,  a  per¬ 
fect  paper  for  Rotogravure  printing,  which  is  used  by  the  following  papers: 


an 

PAPER 

CITY 

PAPER 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  Press 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Journal 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Citizen 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tribune 

Atlanta,  Ga- 

Constitution 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Banner 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Journal 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Times-Picayune 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Sun 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Call 

Boston,  Mass. 

Herald 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Corriere  D’ America 

Boston,  Mass. 

Traveler  • 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Evening  Post 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Standard-Union 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forward 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Courier 

New  York,  N.  Y, 

Herald 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Express 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

11  Progresso 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Times 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Times 

Chicago,  111. 

Daily  News 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tribune 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Commercial-T  ribune 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

World 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Enquirer 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Bee 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

News-Leader* 

Omaha,  Neb. 

News 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Plain  Dealer 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Journal-Transcript 

Denver,  Colo. 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Public  Ledger 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Register  ' 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Journal 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Free  Press 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Democrat-Chronicle 

Detroit,  Mich. 

News 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Globe-  Democrat 

Erie,  Pa. 

Dispatch-Herald 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post- Dispatch 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

News-Sentinel 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pioneer  Press-Dispatch 

Grand  Rapids»  Mich.  Herald 

Hartford,  Conn.  Courant 

Havana.  Cuba  Oiario  De  La  Marina 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Duly  News 

Chronicle 

Houston,  Texas 

Chronicle 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

News-Times 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Star 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Republicsm 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Journal-Post 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Herald 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Times 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Post-Standard 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Courier- Journal 

Waco,  Tex.  , 

Herald 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Herald 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Post 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Commercial- Appeal 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Stu 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

El  Universal 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Republican 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Journal 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Eagle 

Rotogravure  is  also  available  through  syndicate 

services 

which  supply  sections  to  the  following; 

CITY 

PAPER 

CITY 

PAPER 

Ashland,  Ky. 

Independent 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Times 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Times 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Herald 

Darien  (k  Stamford,  Conn.  Review 

Orange  County,  Fla. 

Winter  Park  Herald 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Press 

Paintsville,  Ky. 

Herald 

Edgertown,  Mass. 

Vineyard  Gazette 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Item 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Times 

Pineville,  Ky. 

Sun 

Foley,  Ala. 

Onlooker 

Plsuit  City,  Fla. 

Courier 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Stu 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Journal 

Towson,  Md. 

Jeffersonian 

Milford,  Ill. 

Herald 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Observer 
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MAY  USE  DECAYED  TIMBER 


in  I  MAN  NAMED  HEAD  supporter,  either  directly  or  indirect-  ip 

» -rriDC  *>'•  clique  or  party  of  men..”  ji 

OHIO  CIRCULAIUKO  Mr.  Rogers  stated  that  the  guaranteed  si 

_  advertising  policy  would  be  followed,  |1 

/.  I  Sink  Remains  Vice-President,  barring  certain  classes  of  medical  and  1 1 
C.  .  ..  .  c  >  promotion  advertising.  !i 

T.  S.  Morehead  Made  SecreUry-  _ ^  i| 

TMAsurer  at  SeiDi^AimuAl  i  = 

Meet  in  Columbus  MAY  USE  DECAYED  TIMBER  || 

The  semi-annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  forest  Product  Uboretories  Experi-  jj 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  was  menting  with  Damaged  Trees  jj 

held  in  Columbus,  Considerable  quantities  of  what  is  now  fi 

In  spite  of  inclement  weattier  there  was  supposed  to  be  worthless  decayed  tinier  fi 
a  good  attendance.  s®®”  be  made  into  merchantable  pulp  I 

The  program  was  on  the  roimo-tawe  newsprint  manufacture,  according  to  I 

plan,  the  discussion  of  the  various  sub-  5  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News  I 

ifcts  being  led  by  members  who  rad  given  p,.jnt  Service  Bureau,  who  returned  to  I 
their  subjects  previous  study.  The  lol-  York  City  this  week  from  a  visit  to  I 

lowing  were  among  the  questions  dis-  Forest  Products  Latoratories,  Madi-  f 

cussed:  .  ...  son,  Wis.,  where  important  experiments  I 

Should  small  town  news  be  carried  in  under  way.  | 

city  editions?  Is  it  arWantage  in  ^  carload  of  decayed  wood  was  sent  1 
country  editions?  T.  I.  Kavanaugh,  laboratories,  from  which  sulphite  I 

Dayton  News;  E.  M.  Kurtz,  Warren  p^jp  actually  ^ing  made.  1 

Chronicle.  ,  •  ,  ,  ,  t  During  the  past  10  years  much  timber 

What  constitute  a  fair  day  s  work  for  jn  Northeastern  Canada 

_  canvasser?  How  many  subscri^ions  United  States  by  the  budworm. 

should  be  taken .  How  many  call*  should  causes  various  forms  of  decay  to 

^  made?  H.  S.  Seymoim,  p.^^on  Iwa-  attack  the  trees.  Experiments  were 
con-journal;  J.  R.  Schuck,  rindlay  Kc-  started  with  a  view  to  saving  thee  de- 
pablicaa  .  ,  .  ,  ,  cayed  trees  for  use  in  manufacture  of 

What  are  the  fundamentals  of  an  newsprint 

_  art’s  contract?  Robert  O.  Dwyer,  Co-  _ 

ilMibus  Citizen;  John  Spencer,  Newark 

;  ^YCCjitc.  Club  ucapes  Liquor  Chargo 

‘  What  are  the  results  of  life  insurance  xhe  Portland  (Ore.)  Press  Dub  was 
snbscription  getters.  Are  they  hold-  recently  freed  of  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
g  and  CM  they  be  renewed  wmiout  it  r  hibition  law  in  a  case  brought  against  its 
Ics  Wilson,  Columbus  Dispatch ;  manager,  Tom  Smart,  and  two  other 
Ullinan,  YoMgstown  Vmdkator.  employes.  The  case  followed  a  raid  by 

What  IS  the  best  method  to  the  state  prohibition  officers  in  which  a 

.  !?  L  quantity  of  bwr  was  seized.  In  court  it 

^20?  C  L-  Sinl^  Zanesville  Publish-  shown  that  the  beer  had  been  de- 
Company ;  C  C/Rourke,  Dayton  Her-  Hvered  at  the  club  in  gunny  sacks  just 
and  Journal.  ^  *  a  few  minutes  before  the  officers  entered. 

_ _ i._  _  . .  •««  _  _ _ «  « 


Club  Escapes  Liquor  Charge 


and  Journal.  _  a  few  minutes  before  the  officers  entered. 

Should  earners  in  outside  towns  m  xhe  sacks  were  still  unopened  and  Mr. 
«ected  against  R  T-p*  S.  D.  Smart  denied  ordering  them  or  possess- 

Hhcrell,  Toledo  Blade;  Thomas  Math-  mg  knowledge  of  their  contents,  and 
rs,  Middletown  News  Signal.  charged  that  there  had  been  a  ‘‘frame- 

Can  carriers  be  penalized  for  irregular  up;>  District  Judge  Deich  ruled  that 
elivery?  R.  F.  Corcoran,  Lima  News;  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  violation. 

W.  Clater,  Lorain  Times  Herald.  _ 

Is  a  contract  or  agreement  with  a  car-  t  ^ 

r  or  agent  binding?  Have  they  ever  Teaching  the  Copywriters 

t^en  to  court?  I^slie  Ne^c,  To-  Virtually  all  the  262  advertising  clubs  f 


Blade;  Russell  Shafer,  Ckwhocton  connected  with  the  Associated  Advertis-  I 

..ribune.  ing  Clubs  of  the  World  are  giving  courses  | 

What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  for  the  better  understanding  of  advertis-  ' 

jA.B.C.?  General  discussion  by  all  mem-  ing,  according  to  Arthur  F.  Cmiant,  of  I 

the  Extension  Division,  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  | 

k  The  unual  election  of  officers  of  the  who  believes  it  is  important  to  stop  mis-  | 

li'Sociation  was  held.  Bert  J.  Ullman,  leading  advertising  at  the  source — the  i 

'Youngstown  Vindicator,  secretary-treas-  copywriter’s  desk.  I 

urer  for  the  past  four  years,  was  elected  _  I 


^president;  C.  L.  Sink,  Zanesville  Times 
Recorder  and  Signal,  vice  president;  T. 
15.  Moorehead,  Cambridge  Jeffersonian, 
i-fecretary-treasurer. 


DISPATCH  CHANGES  HANDS 

^  t  - 

^lau  Lams  Control,  is  Houston  Com¬ 
ment  on  Dead 

A  surprise  change  of  management,  said 
9  have  been  effected  to  take  the  control 


Press  Features  Classified  Page 

The  Cleveland  Press  is  now  running 
a  full  page  of  classified  advertising  under 
the  heading  “For  You  and  For  Me 
Page.”  About  1,000  advertisements  are 
published  daily  and  the  page  makes  a 
very  complete  guide  for  readers  seeking 
specialties. 

School  Book  Ad  Company  Formed 

A  company  known  as  the  School  Book 


aper,  has  been  organized  by  Paul  C  Hunter 

The  change  was  unexpected,  other  M”-  Hunter.  -Hie  comMny  wll 
newspapers  in  the  city  being  kept  m  the  an  office  at  116  West  39th 

lark.  or  street.  New  York. 

p,^r  V  president  of  the  Gulf  - 

Company,  publishers  of  sev-  Another  Hand-Set  Plant  Passes 
>..1  icatioip,  is^  the  president  George  Mason,  editor  and  publisher  of  1! 


publisher  of  the  Dispatch  under  i  T 

new  regime.  Dale  C.  R^rs,  presi-  Present  (Ont.)  Journal,  hw  installed  | 
‘  Rogers,  Gano  Advertising  *  typesetting  machine.  This  is  the  last  | 
^cy,  and  past  president  of  the  Ad-  section  to  forsake  hand-  | 


^Kency,  and  past  president  of  the  Ad-  section  to  forsake  hand- 

'■ertising  Association  of  Houston,  is  vice-  machine-set  type. 

Rateman,  who  has  been  "  ■  '  '  ■ 

publication  of  Dallas,  Perry  Paper  Become*  Semi-Weekly 
president  of  the  Tenth  District  As- 

Advertising  Outa  ofS  Worli  The  Perry  (la.)  Tribune  chan^  from 
p  and  managing  director.  J.  *  weekly  to  a  semi-weekly  publication. 

If  local  attorney,  is  secretary.  „  ,  ,”7  7”^^  —  . 

Bateman  will  have  full  chargT^lSe  *^*P**‘ 

u  the  paper.  He  has  not  The  Salt  Lake  City  Sugar  House 

announced  the  personnel  of  his  Times,  Utah’s  leading  weekly  paper,  has 
In  —  •  .  been  changed  to  the  East  Salt  Lake 

TOomemg  the  dmge  in  manage-  Times.  Wendell  B.  Lyman  succeeds 
.  tne  paper  stated  it  “would  not  be  Prof.  Earl  J.  Glade  as  editor. 


INDIANA 


INDIANA,  with  36,354  square  miles, 

has  nearly  three  million  people. 

Over  39.9%  of  the  people  live  in 
thirty-one  cities  having  more  than  1 0,000 
population  and  these  have,  consequently, 
an  importance  far  exceeding  that  usual 
to  cities  of  their  size. 

In  Indiana  the  entire  urban  population 
amounts  to  50.6  per  cent,  so  that  each  of 
these  cities  is  a  great  buying  magnet  in  a 
strategic  geographical  position. 

IN  INDIANA 

the  national  advertiser  gets  concentration 
of  buying  units  in  the  chief  newspaper 
centers,  each  hacked  by  the  great  rural 
trade  which  supports  it. 

These  dailies  have  a  local  HOME  in¬ 
fluence  in  Indiana  and  are  the  kind  of 
newspapers  that  believe  in  co-operation. 

Indiana  Newspapers 
for  Indiana  Trade. 


Rate  for 
S,IWUiiM 


ffDacatur  Democrat . 

. (E) 

3,186 

.028 

**  Evansville  Courier  . . 

. 

....(M) 

26,864 

.08 

**  Evansville  Courier  . 

. (S) 

33,343 

.08 

*Fort  Wayne  Joumal-Gaaette 

....(M) 

26.279 

.07 

*Fort  Wayne  Joumal-Gaaette 

•  •  •  • 

. (S) 

31,008 

.07 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . 

.  •  •  •  < 

. (E) 

39,168 

.09 

**Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune. 

e  •  •  • 

. (E) 

11,292 

.08 

*  'Indianapolis  New*  . 

(M) 

(E) 

. (E) 

127,361 

.23 

"Lafayette  Journal  St  Courier 

7,418  1 
12,360  J 

19,975 

.06 

ffLn  Porte  Herald . 

•  .  •  • 

. (E) 

4,124 

.028 

^Newcastle  Courier . 

(M) 

(E) 

. (E) 

4,338 

.028 

*  'South  Bend  News-'nmes . .  .  . 

9,676  ) 
11,987  ) 

21,663 

.06 

"South  Bend  News-Times.  . .  . 

.  •  e  •  e 

. (S) 

19,776 

.06 

"South  Bend  Tribune ...  (S) 

18,909. .  .(E) 

20,293 

.06 

'Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

..(EAS) 

24,442 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Stetemant,  April  1,  1923. 
tCovammeBt  Statament,  April  1,  1923. 
**A.  a  C.  Statommt,  Sapt.  30,  1923. 
tfGovammaiit  Statamant,  SapL  30,  1923. 


ning  for  scandal.  On  this  jarticnWi^ 
however,  “human  interest" 
light.  Murderer’s  row  is  empty  S? 
no  misappropriation  of  public  foA  ' 
not  even  a  stickful  from  the 
David  trial.  In  desperation  he  locfa  * 
a  batch  of  copy  that  has  just 
the  wire.  His  gaze  concentrate  « 
few  brief  paragraphs  that  have  to  do, 
the  suicide  of  an  obscure  girl  hi 
Ohio.  Here  is  something  that  imt  / 
““  man  gets  through 

fascinating  ule  of  he 


(Dcrry^ 

Qbn'vtmas 


ESSAYS  WHICH  WON  QUILL 
PRIZES 


(Contititud  from  page  10) 


happened,  exactly  as  it  hapf^ned,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  fails  to  do  this,  in  that  meas¬ 
ure  is  it  failing  to  live  up  to  its  obliga¬ 
tion.  Editorializing  is  not  only  poor  ethics.  After  his  rewrite 
but  it  is  wlwlly  unnecessary;  every  paper  jt.  he  has  a  Wuianng  ule  of  V. 

throbs  that  will  do  nicely  4  a  f 
feature.  * 

The  Glaring  Gazette  has  a  large  c  - 
lation ;  drawn  mainly  from  the  twe 
a  people  who  read  with  their  emotiim - 
not  with  their  minds.  If  you  dividj*^ 
world  into  two  strata :  those  who  •- 
with  their  heads,  and  those  who  - 
with  their  hearts,  you  will  find  the  ic- 
er  to  be  a  very  thin  layer,  and  the  k- 
an  extremely  deep  one — much  like  a 
sheet  of  fertile  soil  on  a  siibstratuiB 
glacial  drift.  The  Glaring  Gazettes 
not  attempt  to  cultivate  the  fertile  i 
but  prefers  to  act  as  an  underr  ■ 
stream,  leaching  the  plentiful  niE- 
away  from  the  drift. 

Broadening  out  its  concepts 
“human  interest,’’  the  Gazette  earns 
its  columns  tales  of  graft,  crime, 
(either  free  or  expensive),  fortanea 
misfortune.  It  is  always  drawing - 
off  to  one  side  and  whispering  in  r 
ear.  It  pats  you  on  the  back.  Itr 
variably  for  the  common  people.  X? 
less  to  say.  it  is  a  financial  success. 

The  Admonisher  is  a  distinct  cocs 
to  the  Glaring  Gazette.  It  is  prinw' 
six  point  type,  and  never  stoops  fc- 
use  of  a  streamer.  It  devotes  its 


where  opinions  may  be  aired,  and  where 
the  policy  of  the  paper  may  be  expounded. 

Laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  ab¬ 
stract  question  of  ethics  involved, 
glance  at  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
editorializing  policy  will  show  its  vicious 
nature  better  than  a  long,  involved  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  result  of  such  a  policy  is 
to  undermine  the  faith  of  open-minded 
readers  in  the  paper  that  pursues  it,  to 
cause  them  to  discount  eveo’thing  it 
prints,  and  even  to  read  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns  with  suspicion.  A  paper  that  can¬ 
not  keep  prejudice  out  of  its  news  col¬ 
umns,  they  reason,  is  surely  committed 
to  a  program  of  axe-grinding  at  any  cost. 

A  policy  which  produces  this  attitude 
in  the  minds  of  intelligent  readers  is  ob¬ 
viously  fundamentally  wrong.  The  con¬ 
trary  policy — drawing  a  sharp  line  be¬ 
tween  news  and  editorial  comment — i — y 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  some  little  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  great  unwashed,  but  in 
the  long  run'  it  is  the  only  policy  worthv 
of  consideration.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  the  editor  is  going  to  tell  the 
“plain,  unvarnished  truth”  in  his  news 
articles,  or  whether  he  is  going  to  tell 
the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  g  streamer 

his  readers,  or  attempt  to  prejudice  them  natronaT~ai,d“ki 

The  newspapers  which  are  by  general  ngtig^g,  and  carries  the  te 

admission  the  greatest  are  those  with  a  g„  important  public  utterances  ” 

reputation  for  fairness  ^d  impartiality  it  j^gj  g  f„u  ^ook  revlw; 

in  their  news  reports.  They  may  have  g^g^jj^g  criticisins  ofi 

and  often  do  have,  vigorous  editorial  and  music.  You  can  find  out  alniMr 
convictions;  they  often  suport  or  oppose  thing  you  want  to  know  if  you  *il 

e  go  through  the  files  of  the  Adiuoni: 

*  confine  their  argummts  could  safely  use  it  as  a  test: 

to  the  editorial  page  alone.  And  that  is  course  in  contemporary  history.  Bt 
one  reason  they  are  great.  is  so  dry  that  it  almost  makes  Jou 

There  is  one  obvious  exception  to  the  to  read  it 
generalization  that  opinion  should  be  Spreading  its  roots  through  the  ir 
tarred  abswlutely  except  m  editorial  jt,  ,g,ggt  clientele,  the  Ate 

The  situation  ‘s  different  when  sign^  bears  plentifully  of  the  fruits  of  ab 
articles  are  contributed  by  special  writ-  i„  g  Jgy^  ^  g,^„  ^ 

ers.  or  when  features,  as  distin^is  ed  success.  Its  circulation  may  noth 
from  news  stories,  are  printed.  It  >s  as-  ,3  g^  j^at  of  the  Gazette,  butt 
sumed  that  these  article  are  vvritten  by  steadier.  Men  of  influence® 

experts,  or  at  least  by  people  whose  and  are  guided  by  it. 
opinions  are  of  value  In  such  cases  ex-  p  ^ 

pression  of  the  writer  s  convictions  is  ^g^jstand.  They  read  the  Ate. 
legitimate;  the  articles  themselves  are  not  g^  or  at  the  z. 

so  much  news  as  comimnt  or  discussmn.  ijbrary-where  it  is  much  in  iem 
In  strictly  news  stones,  however,  edi-  ^  reference 
tors  might  adopt  with  advantage  as  their  ^  3  g  rgmisertt* 

motto:  ‘The  truth,  the  whole. truth,  and  ^^at  either  of  these  publications « Pz 
no  hing  but  the  tr^th  Th'S  's  the  only 
policy  which  will  stand  the  searching  g 

light  of  intelligent  criticism.  g^g^  ,,3^^  ^,,g 

unMNFR  r«r  xuipn  pri7F  document  from  Wa.fc- 

WINNER  OF  THIRD  PRIZE  There  is  a  place,  as  well,  for  the  8= 

^HE  man  who  stands  uncompromising-  and  complete  record  of  cont^;. 
■■■  ly  for  what  he  thinks  is  right  may  history  such  as  is  kept  by  the  Net 
give  readers  and  historians  a  thrill,  but  Times,  and  others  of  its  kind, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  such  a  man  is  often  H.  however,  the  policy  of  ritw 
merely  obstinate  and  pig-headed.  People  what  the  editor  thinks  the*  i» 

Persons  who  are  willing  to  compromise  read  is  followed  to  excess,  the  piiwio 
show  by  that  token  that  they  recognize  will  dry  up  and  blow  away.  Its  ^ 
the  fallibility  of  their  own  judgments,  tion  will  be  of  the  most  hmited 
They  avow  the  truth  that  there  are  two  elusive  kind.  Its  pages  will  lack 
sides  to  every  question.  The  man  of  color.  Its  sphere  of  infiuen« 
the  first  type,  who  sticks  unswervingly  narrow,  and  yet.  if  the  sp'rit  of  ® ’ 
to  his  “principles,”  is  usually  convinced  nal  is  solelv  to  give  the  penpk  wW 
of  the  fallibility  of  everyone’s  judgment  editor  thinks  they  want,  the  ^ 
except  his  own.  lose  its  integrity.  There  will  be 

I  believe  I  aiji  a  compromiser.  If  I  sistible  imnulse  to  distort  aiyl^, 
were  not,  I  would  not  subscribe  for  both  news  in  order  to  supnly  the  desrrw; 
the  Glaring  Gazette  and  the  Admonisher.  on  those  davs  when  the  resenoiroi 
The  former  holds  quite  firmly  to  the  stuff”  is  low.  .•j.,,-* 

policy  of  printing  what  its  fallible  editor  If  I  could  find  a  paper  whidic^ 
thinks  the  public  wants,  and  the  latter  the  completeness  and  accuracy  M » 
uprightly  prints  only  what  its  fallible  monishcr  with  the  life  and  cj^ 
ed-tor  thinks  the  public  should  read.  Gazette.  I  would  take  it.  and 
You  have  all  seen  the  Glaring  Gazette,  one  subscription  price.  I 
It  carries  two  banners  every  day  in  the  my  ideal  newspaper  as  o”* 
year.  The  publication  has  a  large  bill  its  maior  premise  “Give  the  Wv 
each  month  for  red  ink — albeit  the  sport-  thev  should  read  ”  and  forjb  ^ 
ing  section  is  green.  As  I  read  today’s  mentarv  motive.  “Entertain 
issue,  I  can  picture  the  editor  carefully  paper  that  both  instructs  and 
putting  the  Washington  copy  to  one  side  be  able  to  reach  farthest  and  ra^ 
—well  out  of  the  way— while  he  hurried-  most  valuable  service.  .  ^1 

ly  goes  through  the  local  copy,  scan-  We  may  very  well  remember^ 


OU  are  happy  in  your  health.  Do 
you  know  that  for  eighteen  years 
Tuberculosis  Associations  have  been 
fighting  to  keep  you  healthy? 

The  campaign  against  tuberculosis, 
supported  largely  by  the  sale  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Seals,  saved  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  lives  this  year.  Who  knows 
but  that  this  campaign  has  saved  you 
and  your  family  from  the  scourge  of 
consumption? 

Every  Editor  should  buy  Christmas 
Seals  and  urge  the  readers  of  his  news¬ 
paper  to  do  the  same. 


Stamp  out  Tuberculosis 
with 

Christmas  Seals 


THE  NA’nONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  'TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIA'nONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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of  the  material  people  want  will  not  hurt  VANDERBILT  STARTS  ANOTHER 

them.  In  a  large  percentage  of  CMes.  - 

what  people  should  read  and  what  they  Announce*  Daily  Herald  for  San  Fran> 

sue/ to  read  '  _.u,onaripr  to  cUco  December  10 

It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  a  newspaper  to 

jtrike  a  balance  between  the  type  of  mat-  (.By  Telegraph  to  Kdito*  &  Pu*i.ishe«) 
ter  that  amuses  and  thrills,  an^the  kind  Francisco,  Oct.  29. — Cornelius 

that  instructs  and  informs.  The  ratio  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Los 
between  these  two  kinds  of  material  may  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  News  today  an- 
vary  between  wide  limits,  providing  the  nounced  that  he  . 
newspaper  keeps  faith  with  its  public  and  publish  the 

Joes  not  violate  the  fundamental  prin-  Illustrated  Daily 


ciple  of  truth.  Herald  here  start- 

- - - ing  December  10, 

HEARST  worth  $25,000,000  as  a  morning  pic- 

_  t  o  r  i  a  1  tabloid, 

.  D  j  r-  4  j  similar  to  the 
Banker.,  Offering  Bond.  Guaranteed  ^os  Angeles 

By  Him,  Hint  at  Hi.  Wealth  daily. 

William  Randolph  Hearst’s  personal  u 

worth  over  and  above  all  liabilities,  ^orih  has  been 
“considerably  exceeds”  $25,000,000,  the  appointed  b  u  s  i- 
banking  firm  of  Tillotson  &  Wolcott,  ness  manager  and 
New  York  City,  announced  this  week,  most  of  the  staff 
The  firm  is  offering  $250,000  first  mort-  wiH  be  drawn 
sage  e'A  per  cent  bonds  of  the  127th  from  men  trained 
Street  Realty  Company.  The  bonds,  of-  on  the  Los 
fered  at  par,  bear  Hearst’s  guarantee.  Angeles  paper. 


Carrie 
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most  of  the  staff 
will  be  drawn 
from  men  trained 
on  the  Los 
Angeles  paper. 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Jr. 

Duplex  presses,  In- 


The  bankers  say:  “Payment  of  both  tertypes  and  Ludlow  typecasters  are  1^- 
the  principal  and  interest  of  these  bonds  ing  installed  in  a  building  on  Twelfth 
is  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  en-  street,  west  of  Market  street.  United 
dorsement  of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  News  service  will  be  used. 

According  to  his  confidential  representa-  - 

tivrthe  ^sonal  worth  of  William  Ran-  “LE  DAUPHIN”  AIDS  LE  MATIN 

dolph  Hearst,  over  and  above  all  lia-  - 

bilities,  considerably  exceeds  $25,000,000.  Romance  of  Haple..  Prince  Now  a 


Mr.  Hearst  owns  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  numerous  magazines  and  newspapers, 
including  The  New  York  Evening  Jciur- 
nal,  Los  Angeles  Herald,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Chicago  American,  Chicago 


New.paper-Movie  Serial 
By  G.  Langelaan 

(Paris  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Paris,  Oct.  12. — French  newspapers  are 


Herald  and  Examiner  and  Cosmopolitan  great  believers  in  the  power  of  the  serial 
and  Good  Housekeeping  Magazines.  He  story  as  a  circulation  builder  and  main- 
also  owns  valuable  real  estate  in  New  tainer.  Most  of  them  have  two  serials 
York,  Boston  and  Los  Angeles_  and  a  appearing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  be- 
large  tract  in  Southern  California.”  ginning  of  a  new  story  is  widely  adver- 

-  tised,  not  only  in  the  paper  itself,  but  by 

DRASTIC  PRESS  LAW  posters,  handbills,  etc. 

_  Recently  men  have  been  stationed  at 

street  corners,  at  subway  entrances  ^nd 
Braxilian  Senate  Would  Prohibit  State-  ai  points  from  which  omnibuses  and  street 
menta  Injurious  to  Preaident  cars  start,  giving  away  folders  containing 

fbe  first  instalment  of  a  new  serial  ap- 

Oa  29  passed  a  law  regulating  th??ress  Ichild^K^gf 

and  sent'lt  to  the  President  for  his  sig-  ^toS^icfultS-the  Dauphin,  the 
Publication  of  statements,  judged  to  be  fortunate  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
injurious,  against  the  President,  Cabinet, 
or  other  federal,  state,  and  municipal  offi-  „  v  l,  it  • 

cials,  or  against  heads  of  foreign  ^vern- 
ments  or  diplomatic  representatives,  is  "  k  ^ 

prohibited  under  the  law  ^mgs 

Other  prohibitions  include:  publicaHon  ^  Tuilertes  gardens; 

of  state  secrets,  anonymous  publications,  shoemaker  Simon  i  -treatmg 

advertisements  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  ^  ™  Antoinette  on  her 

aUeged  cures,  unless  approved  by  the  way  to  the  pillotine  casting  a  last  long- 
Health  Department  or  competent  phy-  look j^t son  as  he  is  held  up  by  a 

sicians  t'.  j  woman  in  the  crowd. 

Infringements  of  the  law  would  be  Ben«th  each  picture  are  a  few  lines 

punished  by  imprisonments  or  fines.  9^  \sk- 

_  ing  why  It  was  that  at  the  moment  when 

the  little  son  of  King  Louis  XVI  was  re- 
ADDS  TWO-COLOR  PRESSES  ported  as  dying  in  the  Temple  prison  a 

-  boy  resembling  him  feature  for  feature 

McClure  Syudicete  Capacity  Now  was  tramping  the  roads  of  France. 

Intmnnn  o  •  117  ui  **  sufficient  to  awaken  the  cu- 

,000,000  Comic*  Weekly  riosity  of  the  prospective  reader  in  one 

The  McQure  Newspaper  Syndicate  .ffic  greatest  enigmas  of  history,  and 
has  just  added  two  fast  color  web  presses  incidentally  to  create  the  necessary  desire 
to  its  equipment,  bringing  its  capacity  to  f®  buy  Le  Matin  which  will  tell  all  about 
three  million  4-page  comic  sections  a  It-  L’Enfant  Roi  will  also  be  shown  in 
week.  the  movies  as  a  serial  film. 

The  plant  of  the  syndicate  now  con-  - ^ 

sists  of  composition,  photo-engraving,  “Tom”  Renahaw  Retire* 

eS"'’  pccsswork,  all  on  one  Thomas  H.  Renshaw,  the  last  of  the 
A  ^  supervision  of  Robert  E  s^au  staff  which  printed  the  first  edition 
newspaper  color  and  of  the  Detroit  News,  Aug.  23,  1873,  has 
gazine  printing.  retired  and  left  Detroit,  Oct.  27,  to  live 

-  in  California.  He  started  and  ended  his 

Bdlicoae  Official  Fined  career  in  the  composing  room. 


or  other  federal,  state,  and  municipal  offi¬ 
cials,  or  against  heads  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  or  diplomatic  representatives,  is 
prohibited  under  the  law. 


punished  by  imprisonments  or  fines. 

ADDS  TWO-COLOR  PRESSES 

McClure  Syndicate  Capacity  Now 
3,000,000  Comic*  Weekly 


magazine  printing. 

Bdlico*e  Official  Fined 

•  ^  j***  costs  was  assessed 

®  Judge  Homer’s  court  Oct.  13  against 
Henry  Heier,  undertaker  and  a  member 


Star  Publi*be*  Retail  Section 
The  merchandising  service  department 


of  the  Beard  of  Education,  for  striking  ffio  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Star  has  started 
Richard  Boyer,  a  reporter  for  the  St.  publication  of  "The  Retail  Ad-Viser” 
Dwis  Star,  when  Boyer  sought  to  inter-  which  will  be  published  monthly  for  the 
Tu  “bout  the  appointment  retail  and  wholesale  trade  in  its  territory. 

♦k  D  daughters  to  positions  in  - 

me  Board  of  Education  office.  Heier  gave  CoUbmle*  Sixth  Anniversary 

0^  “PPf?l-  Boyer  testified  that  The  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re- 
kiMylrm”™a  u-””  twice, 'the  last  time  porter,  Oct.  22,  celebrated  its  sixth  an¬ 
te  •*  '?•*’  when  he  sought  niversary.  The  Reporter  was  consoli- 

of  L  appointment  dated  with  the  White  Plains  Daily  Rec¬ 
ot  fus  daughters.  ord  and  Daily  Argus  four  years  ago. 


O  W  A 

Has  Nearly  5,700  Factories, 
Some  the  Largest  in  the  World 

TT7HILE  agriculture  is  Iowa’s  biggest 
’  ^  business  it  is  not  the  state’s  only  busi¬ 
ness.  Manufacturing  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Iowa  has  many  factories  that  sell  their 
product  throughout  the  world.  These  fac¬ 
tories  are  not  centered  in  a  few  cities,  but 
are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  state. 

Naturally  the  most  important  serve  agri¬ 
cultural  interests — meat  packing,  cereal 
preparations  and  dairy  products  are  the 
leading  industries. 

The  largest  cereal  mill  and  largest  steel 
car  factory  in  the  world  are  located  ifi  Iowa. 
The  largest  farm  paper  printing  establish¬ 
ments  are  here. 

This  means  that  from  80,000  to  85,000 
factory  workers  are  drawing  wages  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year.  Over 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
products  are  being  sold  annually  by  these 
factories. 

This  factory  market  alone  offers  an  attrac¬ 
tive  field  to  advertisers. 

Reach  wage  earners  and  factory  owners 
alike  through  these  daily  newspapers. 


*  “Burlington  Gaxette  . 

. . . .  (E) 

OrcaUliaa 

10,706 

M«b*a 

.04 

**Cedar  Rapids  Gaaetta . 

. . . . (E) 

20,668 

.06 

*  “Council  Bluff*  Nonparoil . . 

..(E3kS) 

15,797 

.08 

““Davenport  Democrat  3k  Leader.. 

....(E) 

14,801 

.06 

““Davenport  Democrat  3k  Leader.. 

....(S) 

17,660 

.06 

ffDavenport  Time*  . 

. . . . (E) 

24,447 

.07 

“Dea  Moine*  Capital . 

....(E) 

62.780 

.14 

“De*  Moines  Sunday  Capital . 

....(S) 

28,769 

.14 

““Iowa  City  Press-Citixea . 

....(E) 

6.176 

.038 

I'f Keokuk  Gate  City . 

. (E) 

5,686 

.03 

ffMason  City  Globe  Gaxette . 

....(E) 

12,330 

.04 

““Muscatine  Journal . 

....(E) 

7,961 

.038 

““Ottumwa  Courier  . 

....(E) 

13.045 

.08 

““Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

....(E) 

16,636 

.08 

•A.  B.  C.  Sutemmt.  Apnl  1.  1923. 
**A.  B.  C.  SteteuMBt,  Oct.  1,  1923. 
ffCoTcnuiMBt  StatMiMBt,  Oct.  1,  1923. 


■  1 


SIR 

CHARLES 

HIGHAM 

invites 

correspondence 
with  American  Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  regard 
to  writing  a  series 
of  Advertisements 
for  their  products. 

JHAVE  been  of 
the  opinion  for 
some  time  that 
there  is  a  field  for 
my  “copy”  in  the 
United  States.  If 
there  is  any  Ameri¬ 
can  Advertiser  who 
desires  a  new  and 
refreshing  “punch” 
put  into  the  space 
which  he  buys,  I 
shall  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  him, 
without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  his  part.  I 
write  advertisements 
for  one  firm  only  in 
each  line  of  business 
and,  considering  the 
results  I  obtain  for 
my  clients,  my  fees 
are  very  reasonable. 

C.  F.  HIGHAM. 

Imperial  House, 

Kingsway,  London,  England 

Tele^^raphic  Adlress: — 

‘  Highama(  s  '  Lon  ■'on 

The  London  'Daily  Nevus  says:  — 
“Sir  Charles  Higbam  has  raised  the  Art  of 
Advartiaing  to  the  dignity  of  a  Science." 
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UPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Adaman  Computy,  Pine  &  21st  street,  St. 
Ijouis.  Making  l.OOO-line  contract  for  the 
Soft  Wheat  Millers*  Association. 

Barton,  Dtirstine  A  Osborn,  383  Madis<Mi  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  14.000'linc  contracts 
for  Francis  H.  Leggett  Company;  making 
1,800-line  contracts  for  Kellogg  Products,  Inc.; 
making  5,000-line  contracts  for  the  American 
Radiator  Company. 

C.  C.  Carr  Advertising  Agency,  141  West 
36th  street,  New  York,  and  Petersburg.  Fla. 
Placing  28-line  14  time  orders  with  newspapers 
in  various  sections  for  Hotel  Soreno,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Chambers  Agency,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Report^  will  conduct  an  advertising 
campaign  for  the  Fruit  Concentrates  Company, 
“Jelli-Boon.**  Plainheld,  N.  J. 

W.  K.  Cochrane  Company,  30  North  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago,  III.  Making  1,000-line 
contracts  for  American  Rice  Products. 

Conover^Mooney  Company,  Harris  Trust 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  Sending  out  53J-line  orders 
for  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 

D*Arcy  Advertising  Con^Mny,  International 
Life  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Making  5,000-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  Anheuser-Busch. 

Donovan -Armstrong,  1211  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Making  contracts  for  Otto 
Eisenlohr  &  Bros.  (Cinco  Cigars). 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  A  Co.,  130  West  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
the  Randall-Faichney  Corporation,  “Harvard** 
Thermometers  and  “Ranfac**  Surgical  and 
Dental  specialties. 

Gaorge  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York.  Making  5.000-line  contracts  for 
the  American  Thermos  Bottle  Company,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn,  and  366  Madison  avenue,  New 
York.  Also  handling  account  of  Caron  Per¬ 
fume. 

Erwin,  Waaey  A  Company,  58  East  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  Chicago.  Making  5,000-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Carnation  Milk  I*roducts  Com¬ 
pany;  making  5,000- line  contracts  for  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company. 

Fetfaral  Advartiaing  Agency,  6  East  39th 
street,  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
Wm.  C  Demuth  A  Company,  Smoking  Pipes, 
Richmond  Hill.  Placing  orders  with  some 
Sunday  newspapers  that  have  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  Spool  Cotton  Company,  “Clark*s 
O.  N.  T.  Spool  Cotton,**  New  York. 

Goldman •Csrrigan  A  Company,  565  5th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  some 
New  York  newspapers  for  the  Rutenber  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  “Marion**  Electric  Iron,  Ma¬ 
rion,  Ind. 

Cray  Advertising  Company,  14th  &  Oak 
streets,  Kansas  Gty,  Mo.  ifsing  14  lines,  24 
times  for  M.  B.  Smith  (Potene  Laboratories) 
using  14  lines,  24  times  for  M.  B.  Smith 
(Whinton  Laboratories). 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
IS  West  37th  street,  New  York.  Now  handling 
account  of  The  Od^  Chemical  Company,  New 
York. 

Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  400  North 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Now  handling  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Germicide  Company,  Sebring, 
Ohio. 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  30  Church  street. 
New  York.  Re]>orted  will  use  some  New 
England  newspapers  for  the  Lawrence  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  “Pluro**  Water  Softener, 
New  York. 

Groesbeck,  Hearn  A  Hindde,  Inc.,  350  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  ac¬ 
count  of  Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf  Com* 
pany,  “Girard**  Cigar,  Philadelphia. 

HanB-Metzger,  95  Madison  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  for  the  following; 
Famous  Players- I.asky  Corporation,  “Para¬ 
mount**  Pictures.  New  York  and  the  Root 
Manufacturing  Comranv,  Underwear  Cohoes, 
N.  Y. 

Hazard  Advertising  Corporation,  7  East  42nd 
street,  New  York.  Placing  accounts  for  the 
Lestershire  Spool  &  Mfg.  Company,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing 
Machine  Company. 

E.  W.  Heilwig  Company,  299  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  10,000-line  contracts 
for  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company.  Now 
handling  account  of  Kirkman  &  Son,  soaps 
and  washing  pr)wdrr,  Brooklyn. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  58  East  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Chicago.  Making  2,120-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company. 

Hewitt,  Gannon  A  Company,  52  Vanderbilt 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  of  An¬ 
drew  Alexander,  Shoes,  New  York. 

W.  S.  Hill  Company,  323  Fourth  avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Now  handling  account  of  the 
Transcontinental  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Compmy,  116  West  33nd 
street.  New  York.  Placing  42-line  4  time 
orders  with  Mid  West  newspapers. 

JohiiMn-Read  A  Conipany,  202  South  State 
street,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Book  House 
for  Children,  Chicago. 

Thomaa  F.  Logan  Company,  680  5th  avenue. 
New  York.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine. 

Ljran  Advartiaing  Agency,  Times  Building, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  some  New 
York  Newsrapers  for  H.  G.  McFaddin  & 
Company,  “Emeralite,”  New  York. 

Mattodm-McDonald  Company,  5th  avenue 
W.  and  Commerce  atreeL  Duluth.  Have 
placed  order,  with  newspaper,  in  various 
sections  for  F.  A.  Patrick  ft  Company,  Over¬ 
coats,  Duluth. 


EUigene  McGuckin  Company,  1211  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  llacing  56  line  3  time 
orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sections 
(or  Robert  Buist  Company,  Seeds,  Philadelphia. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Agency,  Mailers 
Building,  Chicago.  Now  planning  1924  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  the  Acme  Motor  Truck 
Company,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Company,  7 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  with  newspapers  for  the  Imperial  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 

Herbert  M.  Morris  Advertising  Agency, 
North  American  Building.  Philadelphia.  Now 
handling  account  of  the  Mentopine  Corporation, 
Cough  Drops,  Philadelphia. 

Morse  International  Agency,  449  4th  avenue. 
New  York.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  the 
Herpicide  Company. 

John  F.  Murray  Agtmcy,  598  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  5,000-line  contracts 
for  R.  L  Watkins  Company. 

Harry  Porter  Company,  15  West  44th  street. 
New  York.  Making  1,000-line  contracts  for 
Nestle’s  Food. 

Potts-TumbuU  Advertising  Company,  6 

North  Michigan  Boulevard.  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sections 
for  the  Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  “Jones  Sau¬ 
sage,”  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Book  Building, 
Detroit.  Reported  that  they  are  handling  the 
following  accounts.  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
“Downmetal  Piston  Rings,”  Midland,  Mich., 
Kellogg  Corset  Company  and  Quickedge 
Shanener  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 

John  Ring,  Jr,,  Advertising  Agency,  Vic¬ 
toria  Building,  St.  Louis.  Now  placing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Steinwender-Stoffregen  Coffee 
Company,  St.  Louis. 

William  R.  Robinson  ft  Company,  175  5th 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  some 
New  York  newspapers  for  Listerated  Gum 
Company,  “Orbit  Gum,”  New  York. 

Frank  Seaman  (Company,  470  4th  avenue. 
New  York.  Making  lO.fXlO-Iine  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  EkiStman  Kodak  Company. 

Sehl  Advertising  A^ncy,  Gty  Hall  Square 
Building,  Chicago.  Reported  will  use  news¬ 
papers  for  the  ^perior  Laboratories,  "Stovoil,” 
and  “Mist-A-Lyte,”  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Stavrum  ft  Shafer,  14  East  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago.  Now  handling  the  following 
accounts;  Coder  Incinerator  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Plymouth  Wagon  Works,  Plymouth, 
Ind. 

Stewart-Davis  Agency,  400  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Using  250  lines  weekly 
for  Wrigley’s. 

Paul  Te^  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland. 
Now  handling  account  of  the  Austin  Company, 
engineers  and  builders,  Geveland. 

Tracy-Pury  Company,  Lafayette  Building, 
Philadelphia.  Now  handling  account  of  Van¬ 
ity  Fair  Silk  Mills,  Reading,  Pa. 

F.  Clyde  Tuttle,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Placing 
account  of  the  W.  H.  King  Drug  Company, 
manufacturers  of  drug  specialties.  Placing 
account  for  the  Kingsdown  Spring  Bed  Com¬ 
pany,  manufactured  by  the  Mebane  Bedding 
Company. 

United  States  Advertising  Corporation,  Sec¬ 
ond  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Geveland,  Ohio.  Mak¬ 
ing  1,000-line  contracts  for  the  American 
Automobile  Company. 

Williams  ft  Saylor,  Inc-,  450  4th  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  the  following  accounts: 
Wm.  H.  Davidow  &  Sons  Cbmpany,  “Daven- 
tree  Sport  Dresses,”  New  York,  and  Compo 
Corporation,  Stapling  Machine,  Westport, 
Conn. 

World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation,  303 
5th  avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Guarantee  Exterminating  Com¬ 
pany,  “Royal  Brand,”  Exterminator,  New 


Long  Is  Host  to  Ibanez 

Ray  Long,  vice-president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Magazine  Company,  and  editor 
of  the  Cosmopolitan,  gave  a  dinner  Oct. 
30,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  New  York, 
to  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez.  Among  the 
guests  were;  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Arthur  Brisbane,  Normon  Hapgood, 
John  MacMahon,  Daniel  Carson  Good¬ 
man,  Josef  Urban,  Paul  Kennedy,  Verne 
Porter,  Luther  Reed,  Carl  Hobey,  Wil¬ 
liam  Le  Baron,  C.  H.  Hathaway,  and  D. 
C.  Livingston.  After  the  dinner  the 
guests  went  to  see  Ibanez  story  “Ene¬ 
mies  of  Women,”  the  film  of  which  was 
being  shown  in  a  New  York  theater. 


N.  Y.  Business  Bureau  Widens  Scope 

Plans  for  broadening  the  work  of  ^e 
Better  Business  Bureau,  New  York  City, 
to  include  the  merchandise  field  have 
been  announced  by  H.  J.  Kramer,  presi¬ 
dent.  Cooperating  with  the  bureau  is  a 
committee  of  merchants  headed  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Friedsam,  president  of  B.  Altman 
&  0>.  A  budget  of  $20,000  is  being  raised 
for  the  new  Merchandise  Section,  $5,000 
of  which  has  already  been  pieced  by  the 
National  Association  of  the  rur  Indus¬ 
try.  Brooklyn  merchants  are  also  being 
enlisted. 


Detroit 


Fourth  1 

Largest 

City 

Complete  coverage  with 
one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
unusual  opportunities 


Parents  Page 

A  Magnet  for  Home  CirculatUm 

Floyd  Dell 
Alma  Binzel 
Dr.  John  B.  Wat«on 
Dr.  W.  I.  Thoma» 

and  other  prominent  con¬ 
tributors. 

Hol-Nord  Feature  Service 

500  nFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Business  Is  Fine 
In  Baltimore 
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You  Can*t  Cover 
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Ask  for  presenl-da>  far(>  on 
fhe  Baltimore,  sitiialif  n. 


The  . 
SyracuseHeraldl 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  , 

Is  first  in  Syracuse  leading 
the  second  paper  by  2,1%- 
316  lines  for  total  advertising 
for  1922. 

First  in  total ;  local ;  national 
lineages. 
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Throughout 
the  Length 
and  Breadth 
of  Britain. 

WHEREVER  you  may 
go  in  Britain — in  an¬ 
cient  City,  busy  manufactur¬ 
ing  Town  or  peaceful  Ham¬ 
let — you  will  find  “JOHN 
BULL”  in  evidence. 

It  is  read  by  all  classes.  Its 
articles  are  discussed  in  the 
home,  debated  in  the  club, 
preached  upon  from  the  pul¬ 
pit.  Its  bluff  honesty  is  pro¬ 
verbial.  TTie  phrase,  “If  ^ou 

see  it  in  'JOHN  BULL'  it 
IS  so!"  has  become  part  of 
the  language  of  the  British 
people. 

The  reputation  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  is  no  less  to 
“JOHN  BULL”  than  the 
reputation  of  its  editorial 
pages.  No  “doubtful”  adver¬ 
tising  is  ever  accepted,  and 
all  trade  announcements  that 
appear  are  fully  guaranteed. 

The  fact  that  a  proposition 
it  advertised  in  "JOHN 
BULL”  is  accepted  as  in¬ 
disputable  proof  of  genuine¬ 
ness  by  the  public  at  large. 

Jom^PULL 

BUTAUrS  DOMINANT  WEEKLY 

MTt — JOHN  BCIX’S  fpe»t  dmiUUoi  It 
aw  to  editorial  inrrlt  alcno.  Ttilt  paper 
™no  free  nmipetlUans,  frr*  Coupon 
Sbkwj.  or  olhar  fako  circulaUoo-liooatliK 
cawpalfni. 

N«t  Sales  exceed  SOO.OOO. 

Bate  Itaaed  on  600,000. 


For  Bate  Cor*. 
Speelawu  Copy  aid 
fall  partlcilan  arIM; 
PHILIP  EMAHUEL, 
Adrartheai’t  Maaafor, 
ODHAMS  PBESS. 
LTD., 

57-59.  La*|  Aaro, 
Laadaa.  W.  C.  2. 
Elf  laud. 


PICTURESQUE  SPOTS  IN 
HISTORIC  LONDON 


The  Wetchman’a  Houae — Primitive  Fire 
Prevention — Greyfriara,  the  Buriad- 
place  of  Three  Queena — 

Did  laabella  Repent? 


Some  items  from  London,  England,  that  will  show  how  the  Advertising  and  Publishing 
Men  of  Great  Britain  are  preparing  and  building  for  the  Great  Advertising  Convention 
in  I.ondon,  in  July,  1924. 

By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

.  (.London  Editor,  Editou  &  Puilishei) 

Ix)ndon  Office — Hastings  House,  10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  2 


More  London  Committees  Named. — 
Committees  named  by  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  London  convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  next  July,  as  noted  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  last  week,  will  operate  with 
the  assistance  of  the  following  commit¬ 
tees  in  making  the  visit  to  England  pleas¬ 
ant  for  visitors  from  America  and  else¬ 
where. 

A  Ladies’  Entertainment  Committee 
was  formed  and  the  chairman  suggested 
that  the  new  Women’s  Advertising  Club 
of  London  should  look  after  this  phase 
and  it  was  decided  to  include  on  this 
committee  the  Lady  Delegates  who  re¬ 
cently  went  to  Atlantic  City.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  lady  members  of  the 
Publicity  Club,  the  Efficiency  Club  and 
the  American  Women’s  Club  should  be 
asked  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  this 
committee. 

A  special  Publicity  Committee  will  be 
formed  to  deal  with  press  notices  and 
advertising  in  Great  Britain,  the  Colonies, 
America  and  elsewhere,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  committee  was  left  to  the 
Executive  Council  to  deal  with. 

Inter-Departmental  Committees  — 
Mr.  James  Strong  announced  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  from  the  Association  of 
British  Advertising  Agents  would  be  set 
aside  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
advertising  agency  side  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Bates  promised  that  the 
Federation  of  Master  Printers  would  do 
all  they  can  to  co-operate  with  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  in  dealing  with  the  print¬ 
ing  interests. 

The  chairman  stated  that  Lieut.  Col. 
G.  S.  Hutchison  had  already  been  very 
active  in  connection  with  the  organization 
of  Community  Advertising  Department. 

The  interests  of  retail  advertising  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Incorporated  As¬ 
sociation  of  Retail  Distributors  and  the 
British  Association  of  Display  Men,  and 
Mr.  W.  Rowe,  representing  the  British 
Association  of  Di^lay  Men,  indicated 
that  his  association  would  assist  in  every 
possible  way. 

The  chairman  stated  that  Mr.  F.  E. 
Potter  would  be  asked  to  be  responsible 
for  the  Church  Advertising  Department, 
and  to  nominate  a  committee  to  deal  with 
this  section. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  British  Advertisers  should  be 
asked  to  deal  with  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chadwick  agreed  to  form 
a  committee  for  the  pur^se  of  dealing 
with  Direct-Mail  Advertising,  and  said 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  secure  all 
the  interest  he  possibly  could  from  the 
provinces. 

So  far  as  the  Newspaper  Executive 
side  of  the  convention  is  concerned,  a 
committee  will  be  appointed  from  the 
various  newspaper  societies  to  deal  with 
newspaper  managerial  problems  affecting 
advertising.  Leut.  Col.  E.  F.  Lawson,  in 
behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Proprietors’  As¬ 
sociation,  said  that  his  association  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  go  into  the  matter,  but 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  suggestion 
would  be  received  with  gp'eat  favor.  Simi¬ 
lar  statements  were  made  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pook,  of  the  Irish  Newspaper  Society, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Perrin,  of  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Publishers’  and  Proprietors’ 
Association. 

Mr.  Walter  Hill,  representing  the 
United  Billposters’  Association,  said  that 
his  association  was  prepared  to  do  their 
utmost  to  forward  the  success  of  the 
convention. 


There  will,  in  addition,  be  many  other 
departments  organized,  dealing  with  spe¬ 
cific  interests,  such  as  exhibition,  film 
advertising  and  outdoor  publicity. 

Delegates  from  the  Aldwych  Club, 
Fleet  Street  Club  and  Sales  Managers' 
Association  announced  that  their  re¬ 
spective  associations  were  already  secur¬ 
ing  affiliation  to  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Qubs  of  the  World. 

The  chairman,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
stated  that  all  programs  prepared  by  sub¬ 
committees  dealing  with  specific  interests 
would  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Central  Program  Committee. 

Date  and  Place  Confirmed — It  was 
agreed  that  the  venue  for  the  convention 
should  be  the  conference  halls  at  the 
British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley, 
near  London,  and  that  the  convention 
should  officially  open  on  July  14. 

Mr.  Thomson  Clark,  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  who  was  present  representing  the 
Scottish  Daily  Newspaper  Society,  paid 
great  tribute  to  the  General  Committee 
and  in  complimenting  the  members  on 
the  work  that  had  been  done,  said  that  it 
was  an  eye-opener  to  him  and  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  with  such  an  energetic 
body,  there  could  only  be  one  result  to 
the  earnest  work  which  was  being  put 
forward  in  the  interest  of  the  advertising 
business. 

Tuesday  Convention  Chats — It  is 
felt  that,  apart  from  the  many  official 
meetings  which  will  take  place  in  con¬ 
nection  with  next  year’s  convention,  some 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  advertis¬ 
ing  men  to  meet  informally  and  talk  over  , 
the  plans  for  this  big  event  next  year. 
To  this  end,  a  private  luncheon  room  has 
been  reserved  at  the  Connaught  Rooms, 
Great  Queen  street,  London,  W.  C.,  and 
everybody  interested  is  cordially  invited 
to  come  along  every  Tuesday  at  1  o’clock. 
This  weekly  gathering  is  going  to  be  free 
from  all  formalities  and  will  give  every 
advertising  man  a  chance  of  many 
friendly  chats  over  the  convention.  It  is 
just  an  informal  luncheon  “get-together” 
and  I  am  specially  asked  to  say  that  any 
.\merican  advertising  man  who  happens 
to  be  in  London  will  be  welcomed  A 
very  happy  idea. 

Country  Newspaper  Interest — The 
interest  in  the  1924  convention  is  spread¬ 
ing  in  excellent  style.  The  proprietors 
of  the  Yorkshire  Observer  and  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Daily  Telegraph  (of  which  Mr. 
H.  C.  Derwent  is  managing  director) 
gave  a  dinner  to  more  th^  a  hun¬ 
dred  prominent  advertising  and  newspaper 
men  in  the  district  on  Oct.  24  at  Brad¬ 
ford.  The  after-dinner  topic  was  the 
World’s  Advertising  Convention,  and  Mr. 
John  Cheshire  addressed  the  visitors. 
The  object  is  to  create  local  interest  in 
the  coming  convention  and  Mr.  Derwent 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  being  the  first 
to  institute  a  plan  of  doing  this  and  one 
that  is  to  be  followed  in  other  districts. 

A  “Punch”  Engagement — All  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  showing  an  interest  in 
the  announcement  that  two  well-known 
figures  on  the  staff  of  Punch  have  be¬ 
come  engaged.  Miss  Marion  Jean  Lyon 
is  of  course,  the  popular  lady  who  is 
advertisement  manager  of  our  national 
weekly,  while  L.  Raven  Hill  is  Punch’s 
own  cartoonist  and  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  men  in  his  fraternity.  The  marriage, 
to  take  place  probably  in  November,  will 
not  alter  Miss  Lyon’s  plans  either  to 
continue  her  advertising  work  or  to  take 
active  part  in  next  year’s  convention  as 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Women’s 
.Advertising  Gub  of  London. 


IVE.ARLY  opposite  to  Suffolk-lane  in 
Upper  Thames  street  is  the  church¬ 
yard  of  “All  Hallows  the  Less.” 

At  one  end  of  the 
iron  rails  enclosing 
it  there  is  an  im¬ 
posing  arched  gate¬ 
way,  once  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  man¬ 
sion. 

.At  the  other 
there  is  a  quaint 
building  on  whose 
facade  are  three 
miniature  towers 
and  two  Gothic 
window  spaces, 
though  only  one  of 
them  has  a  glass 
window. 

This  is  the  old 
“Watch  House,”  although  it  now  forms 
part  of  the  adjoining  tavern. 

The  church  was  not  rebuilt  after  ffie 
Great  Fire,  the  parish  being  united  with 
that  of  “All  Hallows  the  Great,”  the 
church  of  which  stood  until  1895  only  a 
few  yards  away  to  the  west. 

But  though  the  church  was  gone  the 
parochial  activities  did  not  cease,  and  it 
still  maintained  its  “watch.” 

What  makes  this  particular  watch 
house  unique  is  the  little  recess  in  the 


The  Old  Watch 
House. 


wall  beneath  the  blind  window  space  on 
the  left  as  you  look  from  the  street. 

In  this  niche  stood  a  bell  which  the 
watchman  on  duty  rang  when  he  saw,  or 
received  notice  of,  an  outbreak  of  fire. 

On  hearing  this,  each  householder  was 
to  bring  to  his  door  a  bucket  or  other  ves¬ 
sel  of  water,  and  to  assist  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  conflagration.  So  we 
see  that  in  this  parish  at  least  the  lesson 
of  the  Great  Fire  did  not  pass  unheeded. 

If  you  turn  out  of  Newgate  street  inttv 
Greyfriars  passage  you  find  on  your  right 
Christ  Church  and  on  your  left  a  green 
garden. 

The  annual  “Spital  Sermon,"  which 
is  attended  in  state  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  is  given  in  the 
church  on  the  first  Wednesday  after 
Easter  each  year. 

Much  of  the  red  marble  paving  is  that 
of  the  original  builders.  Somewhere  be¬ 
neath  it  still  lie  the  bodies  of  two  English 
queens. 

The  first  of  these  was  Margaret,  who 
was  the  second  wife  of  Edward  I.,  and 
largely  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Grey  Friars  in  this  country. 

The  second  was  Isabella,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  way  in  which  she  had  treated 
him  in  his  lifetime,  is  said  to  have  insisted 
on  having  the  heart  of  her  husband, 
ward  II.,  buried  with  her. 


^  MM. 
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Mortimer,  the  partner  of  her  guilty 
love,  had  been  buried  here  twenty-eight 
years  before,  in  1330.  Queen  Joan  of 
Scotland  also  lies  here.  .As  they  were  all 
buried  in  the  chancel,  their  graves  must 
be  beneath  the  present  church. 

The  wooden  pulpit  and  the  marble  font 
are  both  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
whose  carvings  embellish  so  many  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Stuart  period. 
AJvrHaaxant  faiiartaj  bv  TH£  DAILY 
MAIL  (Loodoa)  fax  tha  InlariaW  ol  Iha  UM 
AdvartidBR  Canvaatioa. 
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DOWN  TO  FACTS 

IF  Mr.  Bok  took  a  shot  in  the  dark  when  he  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  set  of  figures  a  few  weeks  ago  as  to 
the  amount  of  advertising  money  invested  in 
various  media,  he  might  be  called  a  fairly  dangerous 
marksman. 

And,  it  he  was  indiscreet  in  giving  figures  showing 
the  total  advertising  investment  of  the  country  as 
over  $l,284,tX)0,(XX),  he  was  not  more  so  than  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  will  shortly  issue  figures 
corroborating  the  major  divisions  of  Mr.  Bok’s  esti¬ 
mates.  Nor  was  he  more  indiscreet  titan  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  other  manufacturers  who  permit  periodical 
publication  of  their  earnings  and  expenditures  under 
the  Census  Bureau’s  operations. 

Mr.  Bok’s  crime,  his  accusers  charge,  rests  in  that 
he  said  newspapers  have  a  total  amiual  income  from 
advertising  of  $600,000,000,  that  magazines  take  in 
$150,000,000,  and  so  forth.  He  is  damned  because  he 
uttered  the  statements  and  damned  again  because  the 
statements  are  not  true. 

Nevertheless,  the  official,  soon  to  be  published, 
statistics  of  the  1921  census  show  that  newspapers  in 
that  off  year  carried  a  total  advertising  revenue  of 
$521,000,000  and  that  other  periodicals  had  a  total 
1921  advertising  revenue  of  $190,000,000. 

Easy  calculations,  based  on  the  known  factors  of 
rate  and  lineage  increases  for  1923  over  1921,  would 
put  the  1923  income  of  newspapers  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $625,000,000  and  $650,000,000,  which  would 
leave  an  income  for  general  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  of  slightly  less  than  $600,000,000. 

Magazine  and  other  periodical  business  has  been 
growing  apace  since  1921,  and  this  year  the  Govern¬ 
ment  1921  total  of  $190,000,000  will  probably  be 
increased  to  $240,000,000,  leaving  room  for  Mr.  Bok’s 
estimate  of  $150,000,000  for  general  magazines  $70,- 
000.000  and  $27,000,000  for  farm  papers,  with  some 
slight  variation  possible  in  eadi  total. 

The  Government  has  no  figures  which  will  serve 
to  check  Mr.  Bok’s  ideas  of  expenditures  in  direct- 
by-mail,  outdoor  advertising,  programs,  etc.,  but  if 
he  is  no  further  out  of  the  way  on  these  classes  than 
on  those  where  verification  is  partially  possible,  his 
totals  may  be  taken  as  roughly  accurate.  No  more 
can  be  expected. 

As  to  the  idea  that  general  publication  of  such  news 
will  comfort  legislators  who  see  a  new  and  fertile 
field  for  revenue  in  taxation  of  advertising,  no  more 
need  be  said  than  that  the  publishing  business,  built 
on  chronicling  facts  about  others,  shudders  every  time 
a  vital  fact  about  its  own  operations  becomes  known 
outside  the  lodge.  Publishers  seem  to  have  infected 
advertisers  with  this  fear  of  the  light,  too. 

Not  improbably,  publishers  will  have  to  add  the 
combating  of  taxes  on  advertising  to  their  already 
burdensome  cares  at  Washington.  There  is  not  a 
chance  that  such  legislation  could  pass  out  of  com¬ 
mittee,  but  there  is  the  chance  that  its  threat  can  be 
used  by  politicians  who  seek  favors  from  the  press. 
Every  fight  that  has  been  waged  against  such  taxation 
has  been  successful,  with  the  exception  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  struggle  against  the  postal  zone  law,  and  the 
armory  of  the  taxing  power  has  not  been  strengthened 
by  giving  general  publicity  to  facts  which  are 
available  to  any  who  asks  for  them. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

F)RTV  years  is  a  ripe  old  age  measured  by  the 
vision  of  early  youth.  It  is  a  time  for  looking 
backward  as  well  as  ahead.  Habits  have  been 
formed  and  the  future  is  pretty  much  settled  so  far 
as  achievement  is  concerned. 

The  Inland  Printer  makes  much  over  that  event  in 
its  issue  for  October.  It  looks  back  in  a  very  know¬ 
ing  sort  of  way,  adding  the  touch  of  advance  to  each 
of  the  pages  in  an  unusual  number  that  commemorates 
that  event  in  its  life  of  usefulness  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  world. 

Steeped  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  past  every  page 
of  this  unusual  anniversary  number  pays  tribute  to 
progress  and  gives  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  the 
greater  things  that  are  to  come  in  the  world  of  print 
tomorrow. 


I  A  L 


SOLOMON’S  BLESSING 


I.  KINGS 
Chapter  VIII:  57-61 


'T'HE  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  He  was 
with  our  fathers:  let  Him  not  leave  us, 
nor  forsake  us: 


That  He  may  incline  our  hearts  unto  Him,  to 
walk  in  all  His  ways,  and  to  keep  His  com¬ 
mandments,  and  His  statutes,  and  His  judg¬ 
ments,  which  He  commanded  our  fathers. 


And  let  these  my  words,  wherewith  I  have 
made  supplication  before  the  Lord,  be  nigh 
unto  the  Lord  our  God  day  and  night,  that  He 
maintain  the  cause  of  His  servant,  and  the  cause 
of  His  people  Israel  at  all  times,  as  the  matter 
shall  refjuire: 

That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know 
that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none 
else. 


Let  your  heart  therefore  he  perfect  with  the 
Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  His  statutes,  and  to 
keep  His  commandments,  as  at  this  day. 


NEWS 


SENATOR  LENROOT,  of  Wisconsin,  recently 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  press  of  the  United  States 
when  he  frankly  confessed  that  the  96  leading 
Washington  correspondents  are  much  better  qualified 
to  be  United  States  Senators  than  are  the  present 
incumbents.  He  also  defended  the  reading  public 
against  the  charge  of  many  publishers  that  the  public 
wants  first  of  all  stories  of  scandal  and  crime. 

Senator  Lenroot’s  observations  are  interesting,  but 
not  conclusive. 

If  the  Washington  corps  was  not  as  capable  as  he 
painted  it,  the  country  would  hear  of  few  of  its 
elected  Senators  and  understand  them  even  less. 

His  defense  of  the  reading  public  is  another  matter. 
Both  he  and  the  publishers  with  whom  he  has  talked 
may  be  wrong.  The  wise  editor  knows  that  it  fs  not 
scandal  and  crime  which  the  reading  public  wants, 
but  something  interesting  and  human  that  it  can 
understand. 

United  States  Senators  rarely  qualify  but  if  they 
want  to  win  first  page  position  they  should  bear  in 
mind  that  Secretary  Hughes,  Poincare,  Baldwin  and 
David  Lloyd  George  in  turn  were  each  able  to  push 
the  most  sensational  divorce  trial  in  American  history 
into  second  place  on  successive  days  last  week. 

The  definition  of  a  good  story  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  editor  and  his  public  continues  to  be 
action,  human  interest  and  personal  appeal. 
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HNDING  A  PLACE 


[ 


roi 


The  first  newspaper  man  in  Seattle  was  J  L 
Watson,  who  died  in  1869,  and  in  writing  of 
^im  in  his  series  of  articles  now  running  in  tit 
Washington  Historical  Quarterly  under  the  titk 
of  “Newspapers  of  Washington  Territory,"  Pr;^ 
Edmond  S.  Meany  says : 

“He  was  known  as  an  able  writer,  and  during  Ig 
editorial  work  in  Seattle  he  advocated,  among  od* 
important  subjects,  the  construction  of  the  Snoquali* 

Road,  which  he  lived  to  sec  a  success.” 

In  commenting  or.  this  reference  to  a  pioneer  editor, 
the  Washington  Newspaper  says :  “Like  that  of  J.  I 
Watson,  the  names  of  many  of  those  early  pionen 
in  the  newspaper  profession  in  Washington  now  ga- 
erally  arc  unknown,  but  the  spirit  of  their  achiew. 
ments  goes  marching  on  with  the  progress  of  tk 
state,  to  which  they  contributed  so  much.  The  » 
pression  of  their  early  work  is  to  be  found  not  od) 
in  the  yellow  files  of  old  newspapers,  kept  in  corntn 
of  musty  libraries,  but  in  the  institutions  and  streogii 
of  the  commonwealth  which  they  helped  to  build." 

There  is  food  for  thought  for  every  editor  in  tk 
finding  of  the  historian  digging  back  through  ik 
pages  of  the  past. 

Editor  J.  R.  Watson  is  given  a  place  in  hutajlj  cen 
because  of  the  service  he  rendered  his  community  k  b 
giving  it,  through  the  guiding  of  public  o[Hnioii,iE4 
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good  road. 

The  basis  of  all  editorial  value  is  the  future  god 
that  results  for  community  and  nation.  It  might  k 
a  road,  a  park,  a  play  field,  a  school,  or  any  one  oft 
hundred  other  things  that  make  some  communitiB 
better  places  than  others  in  which  to  live. 

When  the  historian  of  seventy-five  years  fromm 
goes  digging  back  through  the  pages  of  your  ne* 
paper  what  reason  is  he  going  to  have  for  piddd 
your  name  out  from  the  others  and  giving  it  a  pfan 
where  it  will  live? 

Measure  your  editorial  page  by  these  standui 
today  and  set  your  own  value  to  your  community  a 
judged  by  the  men  and  women  who  will  fix  Ik 
standards  of  tomorrow 


IN  THE  HIGH  COURT 


Free  publicity  was  again  the  chief  topic  of  (k 
cussion  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inland  Wf 
Press  Association,  in  Chicago,  and  there  ii  i 
preponderance  of  evidence  which  continues  to  shw 
that  guilt  for  space-grabber  success  belongs  to  ik 
individual  and  not  to  groups. 

Publicity  efficiency  has  lowered  the  number  i 
press-agent  employees,  according  to  the  best  avaihk 
records,  but  the  matter  offered  is  steadily  increan( 
A  large  number  of  editors  and  publishers  gave  » 
dence  to  this  effect.  Strange  though  it  may  s« 
advertising  agencies  whose  chief  profit  should  c* 
from  the  sale  of  white  advertising  space  are  anrt 
the  principal  offenders  in  this  game  of  getting  soot 
thing  for  nothing. 

W  hile  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  organization  wW 
holds  forth  honest  advertising  as  the  greatest  fa® 
in  modern  business  and  a  driving  force  worth  milli® 
to  it,  should  stoop  to  editorial  deception  and  cheitK 
through  the  press-agent  handout  to  win  public  att* 
tion,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

The  fault,  however,  lies  with  the  so-called  ofa*; 
An  editor  is  not  a  man  who  fills  a  certain  number* 
columns  with  the  thing  at  hand.  Editing  a  «**■ 
paper  is  a  bigger  and  far  more  important  job. 

It  IS  the  editor’s  duty  to  choose  with  discret* 
He  has  an  obligation  that  is  much  greater  than® 
space.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  for  editorr 
Bricklayers  could  do  the  job. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  time  when  prtF 
ganda  was  so  insidious — when  danger  from  the  * 
was  more  apparent. 

Trials  of  nations  before  the  court  of  public  oj® 
as  well  as  individuals  accused  of  personal 
those  who  would  exploit  for  profit  only  adds  sUW 
to  the  whirlpool  of  doubt  which  now  holds  the 
in  its  embrace.  And  it  is  not  journalism. 

Editorship,  the  highest  honorship  of  jounak* 
needs  now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  ability* 
weigh  and  judge  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  aB 
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Waggoman  left  the  Ranger  Times  about 
six  months  ago,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  auditor  and  office  manager  of  the 
El  Paso  Times. 

John  C.  van  Benthem,  circulation  man- 


being  awarded  four  decorations.  He 
served  more  than  two  years  at  ffie 
French  and  Belgian  fronts,  was  wounded 
in  1917  and  on  recovery  symtolised 
British  bulldog  pluck  by  continuing 


JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN,  publisher  ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  and  T  OVE  of  American  sneed  and  efficiency  this  time  as  staff  captain  with 

of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-  his  assistant,  Harry  Spaulding,  have  re-  brought  aT  SlXiouraaS  S  «  North  Russia.  He 

L«l,lertained  David  Lloyd  Gepr^,  signed  .to  take  a  long  sea  voyage.  B.  W.  to  NeT^ork  Cify  frot  rained  there  until  the  spring  of .  1^^ 

D-.-.,...-  Visited  Bates  IS  the  new  circulation  manager.  newspaper  he  was  demobihzed  and  rejomed 
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when  the  British  ex- Premier  visited  Bates  is  the  new  circulation  manager 

Richmond  this  week.  The  publisher  was  j,  \v.  Schuler,  circulation  manager  of 

in  the  party  with  Lloyd  George,  making  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Dispatch,  started 
a  tour  of  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  this  month  publication  of  the  Dispatch 
War,  conducted  by  Rear  Admiral  Carey  Circulation  Pusher,  a  paper  for  the  pa- 
T.  Grayson.  per’s  50  carriers. 

M.  Paul  Dupuy,  director  of  Le  Petit  Frederick  Blake,  formerly  of  the  New 
Parisian,  and  Sime.  Dupuy  were  dinner  York  Evening  Post,  is  now  soliciting  ad- 
guests  of  Dr.  and.  Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray  vertisements  for  the  New  York  VVorld 
Butler,  Morningside  Drive,  New  York  Saturday  Radio  Magazine  section.  Louis 
City,  Oct.  29.  The  other  guests  were  Lancaster,  of  the  World  merchandising 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  Mr.  department,  has  also  been  transferred  to 
and  Mrs.  A.  Murray  Young,  Mr.  and  the  radio  magazine  section. 

Mrs.  Seymour  L.  CromweB,  Mr  and  j  p  appointed 

Mrs.  manager  of  the  foreign  advertising  and 

Mrs.  F.  L.  V.  Hoppin,  Major  and  Mrs.  tncrchandising  departments  of  the  Cin- 
Snowden  Fahnestock,  Mrs.  W.  M^ray  (.jnnati  Post.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Ciw,  m  Post,  but  more  recently  has  been  the  head 


F.  Douglas  Williams 


the 

world  of  his  na¬ 
tive  England. 

The  journalist 
i  s  F.  Douglas 
Williams,  g  e  n- 
eral  manager  for 
North  America 
of  Reuters  Lim¬ 
ited.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a 
year  spent  in 
London,  during 
which  he  held 
down  the  very 
important  posi- 
•loii  of  chief  edi¬ 
tor  for  Reuters. 


Reuters  London  staff. 

After  a  trip  through  the  Balkans  and 
South  Russia,  he  assumed  charge  of 
Reuters  Paris  bureau,  whence,  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  he  went  to  New  York 
as  general  manager  for  the  United 
States.  After  holding  this  position  for 
two  years,  during  which  Reuters  organ¬ 
ization  in  this  country  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  Williams  was  recalled  to  Lon¬ 
don  on  24  hours’  notice  as  the  result  of 
the  sudden  death  of  F.  W.  Dickinson, 
chief  editor  of  the  news  service,  with 
full  control  over  all  Reuters  news  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Following  a  three  months’  period  of 
reorganization  in  London,  Williams  was 


Miss  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler,  Mr.  Frank  orthVTo^^^' riT  Previously  he  had  spent  two  years  offered  the  succession  of  the  chief  ^i- 
A.  M^sey  and  Whitney  Warren.  dnSi  C'"'  and  a  half  in  New  York  City.  torship,.  but  on  personal  grounds  asked 

C  J  Vfr  nnH  cmnati.  Wilhams  joined  Reuters  in  1910  at  permission  to  return  to  his  post  in  New 

SarMo  Murlin,  daughter  ot  Mr.  and  Ambrose  Driscoll,  advertising  salesman  the  age  of  18.  Before  the  war  he  was  York.  Reuters  board  finally  assented, 

Mrs.  A  D.  Murlin.  owners  of  the  Par-  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  attached  to  the  head  office  in  London  but  asked  him  to  stay  on  for  some 

sons  (Kan.)  Kepuoiican,  has  resigned  as  appointed  business  manager  of  and  also  executed  numerous  special  mis-  months  to  complete  the  various  organ- 

soaety  editor  to  go  on  the  stage  m  a  Daily  Orange,  Syracuse  University  sions  abroad.  izations  and  changes  he  had  initiated  in 

member  of  the  Charles  .Morton  Com-  newspaper.  He  will  assume  his  duties  During  the  war,  he  joined  the  British  the  news  service,  both  incoming  and  out- 

next  week.  artillery,  rising  to  the  r«mk  of  captain,  going. 

Frank  Oliver,  for  47  years  publisher  a.  A.  Arthur  has  been  appointed  ad- 

of  the  Edmonton  (.Alti)  Bulletin,  re-  vertising  manager  of  the  Durango  (Col.)  —==^=^==^=z== 

ontly  appointed  to  the  Dominion  Board  Democrat  to  succeed  M.  D.  Hannan, 
of  ^Iway  Commissioners,  was  tendered  vvho  has  gone  to  the  Marshfield  (Ore.) 
a  dinner  _Oct.  24  by  his  fellow  citizens,  Coos  Bay  Times  in  the  same  capacity, 
in  recognition  o  the  honor.  James  S.  Louvau  has  been  appointed 

J.  P.  Tucker,  owner  and  editor  of  the  business  manager  of  the  Sacramento  Star. 

Parkville  (Mo.)  Gazette,  and  a  veteran  Louvau  is  26  years  of  age.  After  four 


the  EHckinson  (N.  D.)  Recorder- Post. 
Earl  Hoffer,  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  has 

_  .  been  made  editor  of  the  LaFarge  (Wis.) 

Missouri  newspaper  man,  is  recovering  years  with  the  circulation  department  of  Enterprise. 

»•  ^ »' 'v- 

b«i-  culation  manager  of  the  Star  for  four 

years. 


W.  J.  Southam.  vice-president  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  rather  badly  injured 
in  the  steeplechase  at  the  annual  Gym¬ 
khana  of  the  Hamilton  Riding  and  Cross 
(Country  Club  on  Saturday,  Oct.  27.  He 
fs  making  a  good  recovery. 


Lynn  Cowell  has  resigned  as  editor  of  Herald  are  back  from  the  Legion’s  con- 
“■■■  .  —  -  vention  in  San  Francisco. 

John  J.  Daly,  recently  of  the  McMillan 
Company  of  New  York,  has  been  made 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
Mr.  Daly  formerly  was  in  charge  of 
dramatics  of  the  Post. 

Harris  E.  Richards  is  the  new  news 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Richards  was  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Times-Bul- 


Haislet,  of  the  St.  James  (Minn.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  been  made  managing  editor 
of  the  Rogers  Park  Star  of  Chicago. 

W.  L.  Sery,  editor  of  the  Montgfom-  ^ 
ery  (Minn.)  Messenger,  is  in  hospital 
as  a  result  of  being  shot  accidentally  by 
a  companion  while  hunting.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover. 

Jacob  Frohwerk,  veteran  Kansas  City 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

T  V.  “VICK”  HARRIS,  for  the  last 
J  •  three  years  on  the  rewrite  battery 
and  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Herald 

Henri  Gagnon,  managing^editor  of  Que-  and  Examiner,  has  resign^  to  take  up  _ 

bee  Le  Soleil,  has  been  created  a  com-  publicity  work  with  the  Illinois  Commit-  newspaper  man  and  editor,  received  seri 

nu^er  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  by  o"  Public  Utility  Information.  ous  injuries  when  struck  by  an  automo- 

the  Pope.  in_  recognition  of  his  services  Harrison  M.  Howard,  who  recently  bile  recently. 

to  Laval  University,  Quebec.  ^  resigned  as  day  commercial  reporter  for  Garland  N.  White,  editor  of  the 

E.  Norman  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  the  Sioux  City  Ha.)  Tribune,  left  last  Bethany  (Mo.)  Clipper,  and  an  editorial 

Ottawa  Journal  and  president  of  the  week  for  New  York  to  sail  for  Europe,  writer  on  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
radian  Press,  was  a  passenger  on  the  ^  Brg..  formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Press,  has  gone  to  California  for  his  \  E.  BRAUN — Pittsburgh  Post 

Cwadian  Pacific  transcontinental  train,  city  (’la.)  Journal,  is  now  senior  health.  Manuel  Villa-Real-Manila  (P.  I.). 

vMch^was  wrecl«d^at  Savanne.^Ont.,  on  niember  of  a  firm  of  undertakers  at  Ona-  Paul  J.  McGahan,  of  the  Washington  La  Van  Guardia. 

wa.  la.  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 

G.  Nicholas  Ifft,  of  the  Pocatello  Department  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
•>n,i  f  .u  't  '  1.  \  (Idaho)  Tribune,  has  been  elected  presi-  can  Legion  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Giiettel^  who  riJenlly  sold  {“e^Spir^hal  J"*  Brotherhood  of  and  John  A.  Kennedy  of  the  Washington 

been  made  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  ^ 
the  public  relations  committee  of  the 
Western^  Railways  Association.  He  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  Nov.  1,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago. 


Oct.  25,  and  with  his  wife  rendered  ef¬ 
fective  aid  to  the  injured. 

C.  D.  Morris,  for  many  years  editor 


Joe  Muldoon,  sport  writer,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  staff. 

Miss  Patricia  Dougherty,  “Princess 
Pat,”  has  returned  from  New  York 
where  she  was  assigned  on  the  ShMces 
(Continued  on  next  page) 

VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 


W.  G.  Johnson — Jackson  (Miss.)  News. 
Robert  Latham — Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  &  Courier. 

H.  V.  Jones — Minneapolis  Journal. 


O.  N.  Hilt,  assistant  State  editor, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  who  re¬ 
cently  suffered  a  breakdown,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  recuperate. 

Paul  R.  Kelly,  news  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  has  been 
elected  knight  commander,  court  of 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OmCE 

I  .?■.  o™  ho"S'  s“.s 

Harold  D.  Valpey,  managing  editor, 
St  I-.vnn  (Mass.  )  Item,  sailed  from  New 

ioineH  tlin  f  He  has  York  Nov.  3  for  a  cruise  of  the  Carib- 

joinM  the  customer  ownership  division 

Dohertrrr^'\W  V  George  W.  Marble,  publisher  of  the 

was  with  the  PhilaH  1  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune,  will  deliver 

for  six  years  ifore  going  S  Pontfd'  j!:  OnLwl‘^ka^‘’'NovV 
J.  F.  Mackay.  formerly  business  man- 

aw  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  at  one  .•  ^i  piT 

time  president  of  the  Canadian  Press  As-  Adventures  of  a  Practical  Peo- 

sociation,  has  been  appointed  treasurer  P  t.  l  u  •  u, 

and  office  superintendent  of  the  Loblaw 

broceterias.  Limited.  Toronto  *be  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  suc- 

Clarence  J.  J.  CHiiasson.  purchasing  N-  Blythe,  resigned,  as  head  of 

agent  the  past  four  vears  for  the  Port-  ‘^"Py  'I®''*'- 

Md  (Me.)  Evening  Express  and  Sun-  George  Wheeler  has  resigned  from  the 
Oay  Telegram,  has  resign^  to  accept  a  si»rts  desk  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
^'tion  as  salesman  for  the  Underwood  Pioneer  Press. 

*y^**’''er  Company.  He  will  lo-  T.  E.  Stephenson,  managing  editor, 
n*  Bangor,  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register,  has  as- 

f  u  n  "'^^Wfoman,  formerly  publisher  sumed  his  new  duties  as  postmaster  at 
.  Banger  (Tex.)  Times,  sold  his  in-  Santa  Ana. 
nnint!wi'"i,  paper  and  has  bem  ap-  Jack  Sears,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
^nted  Msiness  manager  of  the  Albu-  News  cartoonist,  has  launch^  an  art 
‘l«rque  (N.  M.)  State  Tribune.  Mr.  school. 


The  following  papers  have  renewed 
their  contracts  for’ the  Haskin  Service 
for  another  year. 

The  Omaha  World  Herald 
The  Cedar  Rapids  Evening  Gazette 
The  Peoria  Evening  Star 
The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 
The  Kokomo  Tribune 
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PERSONAL  < 

(Continued  from  page  41) 
trial  and  is  again  covering  special  as¬ 
signments  for  the  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican. 

W.  Thomas  Hargis,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  reporter,  is  the  father  of  a 
baby  girt,  Helen  Patricia,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  18. 

Miss  Katherine  Zimmerman  has  come 
to  Philadelphia  from  London  to  get  “the 
American  angle”  to  journalism.  She  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

S.  Ellmorc  Boney,  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  returned 
from  an  extended  vacation  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  will  resume  his  teaching  of 
journalism  in  Temple  University  within 
a  fortnight. 

Henry  M.  Neeley,  formerly  motion  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  is  now  editing  his  own  maga¬ 
zine,  “Radio  in  the  Home.” 

John  B.  Ryan,  Jr.,  grandson  of  Thomas 
Fortune  Ryan  of  New  York,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger.  Barclay  Warburton,  Jr.,  grandson 
of  John  Wanamaker,  is  also  doing  as¬ 
signments  for  the  Public  Ledger. 

Frank  Richter,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as 
night  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  to  become  news  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Cleary  have 
announced  the  birth  of  a  baby  daughter. 
Cleary  is  manager  of  the  business  sur¬ 
vey  department  of  the  Chicago  Tribime. 

Phillip  S.  Perkins,  court  reporter  for 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  American  Legion  con¬ 
vention  from  the  Syracuse  Post. 

Frank  Dallam,  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Sunday  World  and  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  in  New  York,  is 
seriously  ill  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 


MARRIED 


^HE  engagement  of  Miss  Janet  An- 
nenberg,  daughter  of  M.  L.  .\nnen- 
berg,  chief  of  circulation  of  all  Hearst 
publications,  to  L.  Stanley  Kahn  has 
been  announced. 

H.  L.  Dodson,  Associated  Press  opera¬ 
tor  on  the  lola  (Kan.)  Register,  to  Miss 
Marie  Dawson,  of  Afton,  Kan. 

Marion  C.  Shipley,  city  editor  of  the 
Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Globe,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Bennett,  of  Neodesha,  Kan. 

Josephine  Morganthaler,  city  editor  of 
the  Le  Sueur  (Minn.)  Herald,  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Cronin. 

H.  W.  Troth,  late  city  editor  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Leader,  to  Miss 
Alma  Langhout.  They  have  gone  to 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  live. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

'C’RNEST  L.  LYNN,  political  reporter, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  to 
Cleveland  office.  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Nelson  Budd,  Geveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  to  editorial  staff  of  Columbus 
(O.)  Ohio  State  Journal. 

E.  T.  Ingle,  Geveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  to  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

George  M.  Slack,  Dayton,  O. ;  O.  F. 
Holden,  New  York,  and  Allen  E.  Hin¬ 
ton,  to  staff  of  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer. 

E.  H.  Lighter,  city  editor  Ames  (la.) 
Tribune,  to  advertising  manager  LeMars 
(la.)  Sentinel. 

E.  J.  Collins,  formerly  circulation  and 
advertising  manager  Grinnell  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  to  advertising  manager  Washing¬ 
ton  (la.)  Democrat. 

G.  W.  Mouat,  reporter  Cleveland  (O.) 
News,  to  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

Paul  Frederichsen,  former  Clinton 
(la.)  new'spaper  man,  from  city  editor 
United  News,  New  York,  to  telegraph 
editor,  San  Francisco  News. 

Martha  Ann  .\iken,  reporter  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer,  to  advertising  de¬ 
partment  Halle  Brothers  department 
store,  Cleveland. 


DAYS  OF  SPORT 

DOB  MOONEY,  Associated  Press  op- 
erator  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  won  the  championship  of  the 
Western  New  York  Newspaper  Men’s 
Golf  Association,  turning  in  a  net  score 
of  79.  He  was  awarded  a  leg  on  the 
championship  trophy  donated  by  Ganson 
Depew,  assistant  United  States  attorney 
at  Buffalo.  E.  V.  Rast  won  low  net 
prize  and  had  second  low  gross.  Bob 
Coulson,  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  and  P.  D. 
Fahnestock,  of  the  Buffalo  News,  tied 
for  third  low  gross.  More  than  a  dozen 
valuable  prizes  were  awarded. 

IN  THE  AGENCY  FIELD 

'T'HE  Frank  Seaman  Company,  New 
York,  has  taken  over  the  Allen  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  formerly  located  at 
440  Fourth  avenue. 

-Anthony  A.  Babor,  formerly  with  the 
Allen  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
is  starting  into  business  for  himself  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  A.  A.  Babor  .\dver- 
tising  Agency,  with  offices  at  110  West 
Forty-second  street. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$1,500  capital  by  E.  C.  Lutz  and  H.  A. 
Combes. 

Bryce  Ritchie  Muir  has  _  joined  the 
Brotherton  Company,  Detroit,  and  will 
act  as  contact  man,  with  office  at  Ford, 
Ont. 

The  business  formerly  conducted  per¬ 
sonally  by  Walter  B.  Snow  under  the 
name  Walter  B.  Snow  and  Staff  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  above  title. 

Charles  H.  Beebe  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Horne  &  Livingston,  San  Franci.sco 
advertising  agency,  as  sales  promotion 
manager.  Until  recently  he  was  with  the 
Johnston-.\yers  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  k.  L.  Hamman,  Oakland,  af¬ 
filiated  advertising  agencies.  E.  J.  Lomax 
of  Johnston-Ayers  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  K.  L.  Hamman,  Oakland,  has 
been  promoted  to  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

A.  B.  Sharton  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Wallerstein-Sharton 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  become 
vice-president  of  the  E.  T.  Howard 
Company,  also  of  New  York. 

Nelson  H.  Seubert  has  joined  the 
George  Batten  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  a  member  of  its  marketing  di¬ 
vision  staff. 

Tlie  following  men  have  joined  the 
art  department  of  the  Ethridge  Com¬ 
pany:  Alexander  Nesbitt,  Walter  Blum, 
Joseph  Zenk,  David  Ciabattari,  (jordon 
Ross  and  Harry  S.  Christie. 

Henry  K.  Brearley  has  resigned  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brearley- 
Hamilton  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Allen  G.  Miller,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  copy  department  for  the  last 
five  years,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  Harry  D.  Kline,  for  the  last  three 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Cordu¬ 
roy  Tire  Company,  has  been  elected  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  Besack-Sands  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  has  been 
operated  under  a  partnership  for  the  last 
four  years,  has  been  incorporated.  The 
officers  and  directors  are  William  H. 
Besack,  president  and  general  manager; 
Fred  W.  Sands,  vice-president ;  H.  L. 
Haak,  treasurer;  1.  B.  Wassin,  secretary, 
and  Gladys  Besack,  assistant  secretary. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

lyTcKINLEY  H.  SAUER,  formerly 
Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Columbus  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  F.  A.  Donaldson  Agency, 
Columbus. 

C.  W.  Beilis  has  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  S.  C.  Beck¬ 
with  Special  Agency.  Mr.  Beilis  was 
twelve  years  with  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  and  four  years  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  George  B.  David  Company  has 
been  appointed  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Havana  (Cuba)  Post. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ralph  W.  Mitchell  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WITH  THE  ADVER'nSERS 

C  F.  WOODBRIDGE,  JR.,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wright 
and  Wilhelmy  Hardware  Company, 
Omaha,  and  who  later  conducted  an 
advertising  agency  of  his  own,  is  now 
advertising  manager  of  W.  M.  Dutton  & 
Sons  Company,  of  Hastings,  Neb. 

Donald  A.  Luscomb,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Neustadt’s  store  in  Dav¬ 
enport,  la.,  has  organized  the  Luscomb 
Company,  an  advertising  agency  with  of¬ 
fices  at  ^  Whitaker  Building. 

Frank  Le  Roy  Blanchard,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Henry  L.  Doherty  and 
Cities  Service  Companies,  New  York, 
was  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Gas  Association  at  its  recent  con¬ 
vention  held  in  ..Atlantic  City. 


Howard  C.  King,  formerly  M*.  .1 
the  Alliance  (Neb.) 

Times,  has  purchased  an  interest 
St.  Maries  (Idaho)  Gazette-Recort  J 
is  now  located  at  that  place. 

C.  G.  Campbell  has  sold  the  Ocej^ 
(Cal.)  News  to  James  B.  WelA^^** 
Seth  G.  Wells  and  his  son,  Don 
lishers  and  editors  of  the  Erie  (K^ 
Record,  have  purchased  the  Erie  C 
tinel  from  Hugh  G.  Gresham. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

DOY  R.  BARNARD,  publisher  of  the 
Walbach  (Neb.)  Messenger,  has 
sold  his  plant  to  Miner  E.  and  Emil 
Harris.  Barnard  is  leaving  for  Los  An¬ 
geles,  to  become  advertising  manager  of 
Every  Woman’s  magazine. 

John  Mariner  has  sold  the  Ortley  (S. 
D.)  Optic  to  William  J.  Theiss. 

J.  D.  Stephens,  of  Seneca,  S.  D.,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Malcolm  (la.) 
Leader  from  C.  B.  Copp,  who  will  re¬ 
tire. 

E.  N.  Blythe,  for  several  years  with 
the  Portland  .(Ore.)  Journal,  has  bought 
an  interest  in  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian  and  will  join  Herbert  Camp¬ 
bell,  also  a  former  Portland  news  writer, 
in  its  management. 


NEW  PUBLICA-nONS 

'T’HE  Kellogg-Dickson  Company 
start  a  new  daily  at  Alhambra, 
Jan.  1,  the  Alhambra  Evening  Post  J 
plant  is  now  being  constructed  £ 
Kellogg,  of  the  Venice  (Ql.)  Vans-, 
will  be  the  business  manager,  and'o] 
ton  L.  Ward,  formerly  editor  of  tl* 
hambra  edition  of  the  Pasadena  Eve 
Post,  will  be  editor. 

The  Berlin  (N.  H. )  Mail,  a  daily,  j 
start  publication  on  Nov.  IS. 

C.  H.  Bruce,  whose  printing  duy 
Bushton,  Kan.,  was  burned  a  few 
ago,  has  located  in  McPherson,  K- 
and  is  starting  a  morning  daily  j 
Tribune.  ' 

The  North  Dakota  Nonpartisan  pj 
lishing  Company  has  filed  articles  of 
poration,  capitalized  at  $25,000.  i 
company  will  publish  the  Bism^ 
D.)  Nonpartisan  on  a  co-operative 
Shares  $1.00  each. 

A  new  newspaper,  the  Headlight, 
just  started  at  Zenda,  Kan. 

The  Kay  County  Publishing  CerJ 
has  been  organized  at  Ponca  City,  c3 


Encourage  Churches 
To  Use  More  Space 

Advertising  by  most  churches  consists  of  an 
announcement  of  the  sermon  topics.  It  ought 
to  be  more.  Churches  have  more  to  “sell”  the 
community  than  a  sermon. 

To  help  coordinate  these  separate  advertise¬ 
ments  and  to  provide  a  background,  many 
papers  are  using  general  church  promotional 
copy  such  as  Series  4  issued  by  the  Church 
Advertising  Department. 

This  series  has  been  reserved  by  papers  in 
towns  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey  and  other  states. 

The  25  ads  are  short,  addressed  to  general 
readers  of  the  paper.  The  price  for  use  is 
low  —  $10  for  most  papers.  This  gives  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges. 

Send  for  proofs.  We’ll  not  bother  you  with 
persistent  follow  up. 

HERBERT  H.  SMITH 

518  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pfc 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C.  W. 
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News  Feature  Stories  with 
Art  Are  Fumislied  Daily 
with — 

^NEA  FULL  SERVICE 


ITrits  or  wire  collect  FOR 
SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


(NOTICE  INC 

[iZOOV.JRD  5TREETI 

^CLEVELAN1);0HI0^ 


Short  Talks 
on  cA0Vertisirvg' 


Charles  yfush'n  .Hafts 


A  Weekly  Syndicated  Service  for 
Daily  Newapapera 

Written  with  the  idea  o<  helping  to  accocn- 
pliah  four  thinga : 

<I)  To  convert  to  newapaper  advertiaing  the 
local  merchant  and  manufacturer  wM  do 
not  now  uae  it. 

To  make  better  and  atronger  advertiiera 
of  tboee  who  are  already  in. 

To  further  educate  the  reading  public  in 
the  reliability,  truthfulneaa  and  economic 
value  of  advertiaing  and  the  advantage 
of  buying  advertiaed  merchandiie. 

To  inaure  from  national  advertiaert  the 
conaideration  newapaper*  thould  have  in 
compariaon  with  alt  other  media. 
Complete  information  on  requeat. 

CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES 
W.  4hid  Street  New  York 


Gravity  Never  Goes 
on  Strike 

It  is  obvious  that  gravity  should 
be  used  to  the  utmost.  Printing 
being  one  of  the  oldest  indus¬ 
trial  arts — one  would  expect  to 
find  it  a  leading  user  of  this 
costless,  inexhaustible  force. 
Yet  the  first  newspaper  plant  to 
have  a  studied  application  of 
the  fullest  utilisation  of  gravity 
has  been  in  operation  less  than 
a  year.  We  supplied  the 
straight  line  and  gravity  plan 
for  that  plant. 

S.  P.  W  E  S  T  O  N 

Novrapopor  Building* 

Plant  Layout* 

Produetkn  Operation 

120  West  42nd  SL  New  York 


in  WISCONSIN 


The  Sunday  Telegr-tm  ha* 
BY  F.\R  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  of  ANY  Wisconsin 
newspaper.  It  is  fast  gain- 
*nc  the  recognition  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  seek 
to  capture  this  rich  market. 

INVESTIGATE! 

I  earn  the  truth  of  the  latest 
audits,  and  you’ll  use  the 


iHilluanhcc 

"featSENTATIVES— 

«  iMll.  tvs  Arieitt. 

'‘VIE.  BURNS  t  SttlTM.  Nn.  Vwk.  Bm 


with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors  are :  Frank  B.  Lucas,  Ernest  L. 
Hubbard  and  Charles  E.  Stephenson. 

.  The  Buckeye  Grocer,  official  organ 
of  the  Ohio  Retail  Grocers’  and 
Meat  Dealers’  Association,  appeared  Ort. 
22.  The  new  magazine  is  published  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  will  appear 
monthly.  John  D.  Millar  is  editor. 

The  Law  Student,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
started  October,  published  at  intervals 
during  the  law  school  year  by  the 
American  Law  Book  Company,  in  the 
interest  of  law  students  and  the  cause 
of  legal  education.  R.  R.  Dowst, 
LL.B.,  editor. 

The  Reflector,  a  monthly  magazine, 
Glenrio,  New  Mexico.  W.  E.  Moses, 
publisher;  Frank  W.  Zern,  editor. 

Twentieth  Century  Advertising,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  started  October,  monthly, 
J.  Murray  Allison,  editor. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

'T'HE  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News 
is  adding  a  new  model  14  lino¬ 
type  to  its  composing  room  battery. 

Work  has  started  on  a  new  two-story 
building  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Daily 
Guard. 

A  new  building  designed  especially  for 
newspaper  purposes  will  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  by  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Daily 
Guard  next  spring.  The  building  will  be 
50  x  115  on  the  g;round  and  two  stories 
high.  Work  of  construction  will  begin 
early  in  November. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

pRANK  KARNS,  Columbus,  O.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Typo- 
^aphical  Conference,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Cincinnati.  He  succeeds  D.  B. 
Rodgers,  of  Springfield.  Charles  F.  Et- 
ters,  Akron,  is  vice-president,  and  J.  S. 
Gilchrist,  Newark,  secretary.  The  1924 
conference  will  be  held  in  (Cleveland. 

The  Manitoba  division  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers’  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Winnipeg  on  Oct.  22 
and  elected  Fred  C.  Norris,  Elkhorn 
Mercury,  president,  and  W.  B.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Emerson  Journal,  vice-president. 

The  Carolinas-Virginia  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  meeting  at  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va.,  elected  C.  C.  Council,  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  president,  and 
selected  Charleston,  S.  C.,  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  Other  officers  elected 
were :  William  T.  Corbin,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News,  vice-president;  A.  F. 
Carrere,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  second  vice-president ;  Charles 
E.  Ader,  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Third  district  editors  of  Kansas  gath¬ 
ered  in  Chanute  Oct.  20  for  their  annual 
fall  conference.  On  the  program  were 
Arthur  D.  Murlin,  Parsons  Republican ; 
Emmet  D.  George,  Independence  Re¬ 
porter;  Hugh  Powell,  Coffeyville  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  I^  Moore,  Pittsburg  Headlight ; 
George  W.  Eyer,  Buffalo  Blade;  Seth  G. 
Wells,  Erie  Record ;  John  S.  Gilmore, 
Wilson  County  Citizen ;  C.  P.  Beebe, 
Neodesha  Daily  Sun,  and  Judge  J.  D. 
Finley,  of  Chanute. 

The  Kansas  Editorial  Golf  Association 
chose  Walter  Hughes,  Emporia,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  W.  C.  Albright,  Wichita,  sec¬ 
retary,  at  meeting  held  at  Junction  City, 
Kan.,  Oct.  16. 

Wellington  County  (Ont.)  Press  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at 
Mount  Forest,  Ont.,  on  Oct.  26.  Officers 
elected  were:  President,  J.  C.  Templin, 
Fergus  News-Record;  vice-president,  A. 
H.  Gardener,  Harriston  Review ;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  A.  W.  Wright,  Mount 
Forest  Confederate. 

The  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club 
had  as  a  speaker  Sir  Harry  Lauder,  at 
its  Oct.  24  meeting.  Lauder,  speaking  of 
the  coming  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in  Lon¬ 
don,  said  the  world  is  thirsting  for  the 
friendship  and  unity  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Weekly  Press  Association  was  held 
in  Moncton,  N.  B.,  Oot.  23,  24,  25.  The 


following  officers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Elonald  F.  Fraser,  of  the  New 
Glasgow  (N.  S.)  Chronicle;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  for  New  Brunswick,  C.  C.  Avard, 
of  the  Sackville  (N.  B.)  Tribune;  for 
Nova  Scotia,  Mrs.  P.  N.  Fielding,  of 
the  Windsor  (N.  S.)  Tribune;  for 
Prince  Edward  Island,  L.  Taylor,  of  the 
Suminerside  (P.  E.  1.)  Journal;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  H.  B.  Anslow,  of  the 
Campbellton  (N.  B.)  Graphic. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  has  volunteered  its  services  in  sell¬ 
ing  500  tickets  for  financing  the  dinner 
to  be  given  Reno  county  farmers  and 
their  families  by  Hutchinson  business 
men  at  the  Dairy  Show. 

The  State  convention  of  the  Kansas 
.Authors’  Club  was  held  Oct.  23  at 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  auditorium. 

The  British  Columbia  Institute  of 
Journalists  will  hold  its  annual  cabaret 
in  Hotel  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
on  Nov.  5. 

The  Portland  Ad  Club,  at  a  meeting 
after  a  chicken  dinner  at  Hillcrest,  Se- 
bago  Lake,  accepted  papers  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  for  the  club. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Daily  League,  comprising  thirty 
daily  papers,  held  at  Fond  du  L^c,  Wis., 
W.  Ohde,  of  the  Manitowoc  Herald- 
News  was  elected  president  and  A.  M. 
Hibbard,  of  the  Stoughton  Courier,  vice- 
president.  H.  H.  Bliss,  of  the  Janesville 
Gazette,  secretary,  declined  re-election, 
and  the  office  is  unfilled. 

Editors  of  the  Seventh  Congp-essional 
District  of  Minnesota  held  their  annual 
conference  at  Milan,  Minn.,  Oct  26  and 
27. 

David  Baxter,  labor  editor  for  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Gazette,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Kzmsas  Authors’  Club  at 
its  meeting  in  Hutchinson  Oct.  22. 

Because  the  Advertising  Qub  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  decided  this  year 
to  do  away  with  all  departmental  forums, 
the  advertising  managers  of  all  Minne¬ 
apolis  banks  have  formed  a  separate  club 
consisting  of  advertising  managers  of 
Minneapolis  banks,  known  as  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Advertisers’  Club.  Officers  are:  B. 
S.  Woodworth,  Minneapolis  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  chairman,  and  L.  A.  Qausen, 
Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank,  secre- 
tar>-. 

B.  D.  Davey,  president  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham,  .Ala.,  Ad  Club,  made  an  address  on 
Oct.  19,  before  the  Decatur  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  which  he  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  advertising  and  the  need  for 
trained  men  in  the  field. 

Miss  Hazel  Ludwig,  for  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years  connected  with  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  D’.Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  St  Louis,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  (Tub  of  St.  Louis. 

Advertising  Men’s  Post  209,  American 
Legion,  presented  an  American  flag  to 
the  .Advertising  Gub  of  New  York  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  a  special  lunch¬ 
eon  Oct.  31. 


SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 
'^WO  students  in  the  department  of 
-*■  journalism  at  Ohio  State  University, 
while  completing  their  academic  careers, 
own  and  aid  in  the  operation  of  their 
own  newspapers.  Marc  A.  Wilkinson, 
20,  a  junior,  is  proprietor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (O.)  Weekly  Beacon.  Harold  K. 
Schellenger,  22.  a  senior,  recently  pur- 
cha.sed-  controlling  interest  in  the  Jack- 
son  (O.)  Standard-Journal. 

Editors  and  their  wives  from  all  parts 
of  Oregon  will  be  entertained  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity,  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  on  Nov.  3,  the  date  of  the  Oreg;on- 
Washington  football  game. 

Work  in  the  department  of  journalism 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  at 
Vermillion,  has  been  doubled.  Twelve 
courses,  including  six  new  ones,  are  of¬ 
fered.  Prof.  J.  A.  Wright  is  the  head. 

The  Colby  Press  Qub  at  Colby  Col¬ 
lege  has  elected  Joseph  E.  Smith,  of 
Skowhegan,  Me.,  president,  and  Miss 
Marion  Cummings,  of  Hebron,  secretary. 
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Circulation  Averages 
for  1922 


BOSTON  DAILY  POST 

396,902 

Copies  Per  Dey 


BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 

401,643 

Copies  Per  SnatlBy 

Firtt  in  Local,  General  end 
Total  Display  Advertising 


Few  Popere— (if  say) — siapese  the 

TRENTON  TIMFS 

NEW  JERSEY  ^  AiYiA-iO 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

A  recent  reader  survey  indicates 
that  among  the  housewives  of 
the  city  our  Thursday  Food 
Feature  Department — up  ward  of 
four  pages  devoted  to  food 
recipes  and  news  and  food  ad¬ 
vertising —  is  the  best  feature 
carried  by  the  Times 
Cfa-cuhtion  3I,2S7  Mcmbar  A.  a  C 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Mariborouyh  BUg.  Lyttom  Mds- 
N*w  York  gjeafo 
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Loa  Alltel**,  CsUI. 

Cain«i  ZS.SIT  Daily  Ararat*  ClrcniatiOB. 

Sworn  OoTrrnmpnt  Statrmrnt,  Six  Montha 
Bndtnt  Mnrrh  31,  1923,  lfie.300  Dallr.  Six 
Uonttis  Endlnt  Sept.  SU.  1922,  145,9BS 

Dally.  Inrrrase  In  Dally  Arerate  Clrcnla- 
tioD.  20,347. 

IT  COVZRS  THE  FIELD  COHPLETELT 
REPSESEVTATTVES; 

H.  W.  Xolonay,  604  Times  Bldt.,  Hew  York. 
O.  Lofsa  Payne  Ce.,  401  Tewer  BUt.,  * 
Hortli  Hlohitsn  Are.,  Chieato. 

A.  J,  Horris  UU,  TIO  Haaret  Bldt.,  Baa 
Pranoisco,  Calif. 


TEN  YEARS  •<  LEADERSHIP 

For  more  than  ten  years 
this  paper  has  led  the 
evening  field  in  Paid  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


MOST  NEWS 

The  largest  morning  daily  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh 

9 tflsbur^l)  ^osl 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

Daily  Circulation  ....118,000 
Sunday  Circulation  ...175,000 
Mcmb«r  A.  B.  C. 
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MARKET  HOUSE 
western”  NEW  YORK 

Buffalo  is  the  food  distributing  center 
for  nearly  a  million  people  in  the  eight 
western  counties  of  New  York  State. 
You  can  cover  every  section  of  this 
broad  market  effectively  thru  the 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  ALONE. 

A.  B.  C.  Total  Net  Paid  119,754 
September  30,  1923. 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

E4Kirard  H.  Butler 
Editor  &  Publisher 
KELLY -SMITH  CO. 

National  Repreeentativea 
Marbrid^e  Bldf.  Lytton  Bldf. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago.  111. 


Truth  in  Pictures 

The  advertising  censorship  of 
The  New  York  Times  is  applied 
to  illustrations  as  well  as  to 
text.  All  that  might  mislead  the 
reader,  misrepresent  an  article, 
or  be  offensive  to  readers  of  The 
Times  are  excluded. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers’ 
Association  is  supporting  the 
movement  for  honest  illustra¬ 
tions  and  recently  passed  this 
resolution; 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Photo-Engravers’  Associ¬ 
ation  heartily  approves  the  efforts 
of  the  V'igilance  Committee  *  *  *  * 
to  purge  the  photo  engraving  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  unethical  practices  of 
reproducing  any  copy  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  that  is  known  to  the  photo¬ 
engraver  to  be  a  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  intended  to  be 
shown. 


Nput  Itaupn 
iRpgtaipr 

u  New  Haven’s 
Dominant  Paper 

Circulation  over  37,000  Average 
Bought  every  night  by  More  New 
Haven  people  than  buy  any  other 
TWO  New  Haven  papers  COMBINED. 

Neuf  3Bauf  n  Urstster 

Th9  Juliu*  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  —  New  York  —  Detroit^Chicago 


In 

Mew  Orleans 

it’s 


THE 

ITEM 


“The  African  World” 

AND 

“Cape-to-Cairo  Express” 


Publitlietl  every  Saturday  m 
London. 


The  navy  dirigible  ZR-1  visited  dii- 
cago  recently  and  it  is  interesting  to  read 
an  account  of  the  visit  written  by  a  young 
woman  reporter  for  one  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  It  is  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  exaggerated  style — the  style 
that  should  be  avoided — that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time : 

“A  ponderous  silver  whale,  plump, 
comfortable,  but  sinister  looking,  with 
six  swaying  gondolas  of  men  swirling 
betieath  its  gills,  and  two  black  ZR-Ts 
for  eyes,  swam  with  graceful  importance 
through  the  dirty  park  air  a  thousand 
feet  above  Chicago  for  almost  two  hours 
yesterday  afternoon. 

“And  CThicago,  formerly  unawed  by 
superlatives,  caught  its  breath  at  sight 
of  this  ultimate  example  of  aircraft.” 

.•\t  the  beginning  the  writer  compares 
the  dirigible  with  a  “ponderous,  silver 
whale.”  In  the  third  paragraph  it  be¬ 
comes  a  “shimmering  cigar,”  nearly  a 
block  long,  and  “seemed  as  national  as 
the  president  of  the  United  States.” 

One  fancies  such  cigars  are  sold  at  the 
National  Cigar  stores. 

And  down  another  paragraph  one 
learns : 

“The  elliptical  watermelon  with  the 
aluminum  rind  struck  the  upper  layer  of 
the  downtown  district  at  a  quarter  to 
five.  Tall  people  were  sticking  their 
heads  out  of  the  tallest  buildings.” 

One  can  hardly  blame  tall  people  for 
sticking  their  heads  out  of  the  tallest 
buildings  to  see  this  marvelous  thing, 
which  started  out  as  a  silver  whale, 
changed  into  a  shimmering  cigar,  and 
then  suddenly  an  elliptical  watermelon. 

.\nd  what  sense  of  proportion  was  dis¬ 
played  by  the  tall  people  who  stuck  their 
heads  out  of  the  tallest  buildings!  Chi¬ 
cago  people  being  noted  for  their  fine 
taste,  the  short  people,  of  course,  stuck 
their  heads  out  of  the  short  buildings. 

This  story  is  not  criticised  because  one 
is  cruel,  for  there  is  a  moral  attached. 
The  type  of  young  lady  is  quite  frequent. 
She  is  throbbing,  palpitating,  eager  to 
see  life.  It  is  a  common  type  in  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  long  run  she 
would  be  much  happier  at  home  boiling 
cabltage  for  a  husband  and  children. — 
Editorial  in  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald. 

♦  •  ♦ 

F.  J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  Blakes- 
burg  (la.)  Weekly  Excelsior,  has  tired 
of  publicity  seekers  and  free  advertisers. 
He  devoted  some  of  his  paper’s  preferred- 
position  white  space  to  tell  the  world  so, 
and  this  is  what  he  said : 

“Here  you  will  find  a  schedule  of  prices 
from  which  no  deviation  will  be  made,  but 
we  hope  to  donate  a  certain  percent  of 
our  earnings  toward  foundling  an  asylum 
for  those  feeble-minded  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  an  editor  has  a  soft  snap. 

“For  telling  Excelsior  readers  a  man 
is  a  successful  citizen,  when  everybody 
knows  he  is  as  lazv  as  a  bench  warmer. 
$2.75. 

"'For  referring  to  some  gallivanting  fel¬ 
low,  as  one  who  is  mourned  by  the  entire 
community,  when  he  will  only  be  missed 
by  the  boozers,  $10.18. 

“Referring  to  one  as  a  hero  and  a  man 
of  courage  and  one  who  will  stand  by  his 
convictions,  when  everybody  knows  he  is 
a  moral  coward  and  would  sell  out  for 
a  dime,  $4.13. 

“Referring  to  some  gossipy  female  as 
an  estimable  lady  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  and  know,  when  every  man  in 
town  would  rather  see  Satan  coming, 
$8.10. 

“Calling  an  ordinary  preacher  an 
eminent  divine,  54  cents. 

“Lambasting  the  daylights  out  of  John 
Barleycorn  at  the  behest  of  the  local  dry 
forces,  $6.77. 


“W’hooping  ’em  up  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Volstead  law  in  the  interests  of  the  local 
White  Mule  Funnel  Club,  $6.77. 

“Referring  to  a  deceased  merchant  who 
never  advertised  and  who  was  too  stingy 
to  contribute  toward  needed  public  im¬ 
provements  as  a  leading  citizen  and  a 
progressive  resident,  $344.99.” 

4  4  4 

Hugh  M.  Woods,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  rode  the 
blind  baggage  on  Pennsylvania  passenger 
train.  No.  30.  Sunday  afternoon,  July  29, 
from  Effingham,  Ill.,  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  thereby  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  crossing  trag^y  that  afternoon  at 
Liggett,  Ind.,  which  cost  the  lifes  of  nine 
people,  seven  of  whom  were  from  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 

The  driver  of  the  automobile,  Raymond 
Tomlinson,  of  Danville,  was  killed,  and 
his  mother  sued  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  for  $10.0(K)  damages.  Woods  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  railroad. 
In  United  States  District  Court,  here 
the  newspaperman  told  of  his  perilous 
ride  on  the  blind  baggage  of  the  fast 
train,  hauled  by  two  locomotives  and 
traveling  60  miles  an  hour. 

He  testified  that  he  stuck  his  head  out 
around  the  side  of  the  coal  tender  just 
before  the  accident  and  saw  the  Danville 
automobile  rush  onto  the  crossing.  On 
cross-examination  he  declared  the  bell 
was  not  ringing,  cinching  the  contention 
of  the  plaintiff  that  the  railroad  was  to 
blame  for  the  accident,  the  jury  award¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Moffitt.  the  mother,  damages  to 
the  amount  of  $4,250,  and  paving  the  way 
for  a  settlement  of  eight  other  cases,  with 
aggregate  claims  of  $60,000. 

“This  is  the  first  time  in  all  my  life.” 
remarked  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at¬ 
torney,  “I  ever  heard  of  a  city  editor  rid¬ 
ing  the  blind  baggage,  and  then  after 
beating  us  out  of  the  price  of  a  railroad 
ticket,  going  on  the  stand  and  helping 
lose  a  damage  case  for  us.” 

4  4  4 

Seeing  the  White  Mountains 

The  road  rose  up,  the  road  rolled  on. 

We  soon  would  see  Mount  Washington, 
And  clean,  swift  brooks  that  sweetly  fiow ; 
But  what  we  saw  was  “Hexico.” 

The  road  dipped  down,  the  road  curved 
’round, 

We  looked  for  green  ferns  on  the  ground, 
And  bunchberries  by  mossy  logs ; 

But  what  we  saw  was  “Boiled  Hot  Dogs.” 

The  road  plunged  down  beside  a  lake ; 
We  look  for  ripples  in  the  wake 
Of  drifting  boats,  and  in  the  west — 
We  read  that  “A  1  cords  arc  best.” 

The  road  swept  toward  a  village  green. 
With  church  and  homes  of  ancient  mien ; 
We  leaned  to  catch  the  pretty  view — 
“The  Chamber  of  Commerce  W'elcomes 
You.” 

The  road  was  climbing  sharply  now, 

The  hill  wore  balsams  on  its  brow. 

The  sight  of  them  had  brought  a  smile. 
When — “Smith’s  Garage  in  half  a  mile.” 

The  road  rose  up,  the  road  rolled  on. 

In  front,  we  knew,  loomed  Washington, 
Grim  apex  of  our  granite  soil. 

Which  bid  us — “Use  Pocony  oil.” 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  in  Life 


School*  Urged  to  Take  Dailies 

Every  school  in  Missouri  is  urged  to 
subscribe  to  at  least  one  daily  newspaper 
and  “place  the  same  with  proper  emphasis 
before  the  student  body”  in  an  open  letter 
sent  out  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  at  Jefferson  (Tity. 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  the  great 
vehicle  of  world-wide  communication.” 


f^IRCUlATION  (lilt, 

DURING  1923 

will  be  an  important  factor » 
obtaining  advertising  for  Itti 
The  Hollister  plan  will  briw 
you  the  same  amazing  » 
creases  in  circulation  u  it  hu 
lately  brought  to  such  papm 
as  The  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  The  Atlanta  Journal 
The  Dallas  Morning  Newt 
The  Indianapolis  News,  The 
Washington  Post.  Favorable 
dates  are  available  for  inunt. 
diate  campaigns. 


^^HOLliSTE 

om 

SOOMemiTT  B 
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•HOLUSTERSORajyxnai 
ORGANlZAnON 

SOOMPtRiT^  Pupg,, 


Can  Your  Mail  List 
Costs  Be  Cut? 


pROM  S2."«0  to  SS<X)  a  year  can  b«  arr 
liy  iiiihitcatinna  with  daily  mail  Um, 
aa  low  aa  2.(i00  anbaciihera  by  piin-.;.,-” 
the  "unneresHary  coata”  of  handllgg  & 
mall  Hat  and  addreaalng  P'ibUcatla«. 
Have  you  any  “unneceaaary  coata”!  Si 
are  they!  How  much  do  they  tnwat  >' 
Our  Mail  Mat  Coat  Sheet  will  enibItTiii 
anawer  thoae  queatlona.  Send  for  It  tg^ 
It'a  FREE. 


THE  MULTI -MAI SYSTES 


•17-6RS  WASHINGTON  ShVOi, 

CHICAGO 


PORTSMOUTH,  01 

EVENING  TIMES 
MORNING  SUN 
SUNDAY  SUN-TIMES 

Thwjr  cover  South  Central  Ole 
Completely. 

Fordan  RapraaeBtaltra 
ROBERT  E.  WARD.  INC 
S  Se.  Wabuh  Av*.  SSI  FM  ite 
CUceco  Ntv  Yet 


The 


Pittsburgh  Pres 

A  Scrippe-Howard  Nswspapir 
Daily  ^nd  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER  A.  B.  C 


Forelm  Adnitlslnc  Bcprtaeiititlwi: 

I.  A.  KLEIN 

50  Ea>t  42*d  St..  Nnt  Yei 
76  Wait  Manrat  St..  Clilcw>_  .  _ 
A.  J.  NSRSIS  HILL.  Neant  Sldf-.  tM  F""* 


Wa  oen  increeae  jrour  biiriam  !• 


want  it  incranaed. 


You  bava  thought  of  praw 
youraelf.  But  let  ua  tell  you  how  P* 
cUppfngs  can  be  made  a  biiahioM  W* 
for  yon. 


BURRELLE 

145  UfayeBe  St,  N.  Y. » 

Eatabliabad  a  Quartar  ti  ^* 
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MIIA\  Al  KKK 


M  the  ideal  tiy-out  market 
Represenutive  in  tiae  —  not 
too  large  nor  too  small.  First 
dty  in  diversified  indasUiea. 
Located  in  world’s  richest 
dairying  section.  Covered  at 
one  cost  hy  the  solo  tue  of— 


J’Thc  Milwaukee 

OURNAL 

Fntrr-trMoit 


New  Records 


From  nothing  to  200,000  in 
seven  months  on  Sunday— 
From  25.000  to  200,000  in 
eleven  months  Evenings. 
Watch  for  the  next  chapter. 


DETROIT 


Evening  and  Sunday 


TIMES 


% 


IP 


N  ••  M  ’•>  •M' 


is  afferent 


The  News  is  first  in  its  field 
—in  reader  interest,  in  circu¬ 
lation,  in  advertising 'lineage 
and  in  results  for  advertisers. 


TKe  Indianapolis 


NEWS 


M  NEW  ORLEANS  NOW 
in  THE  STATES 


largest  afternoon  city  circulatioa. 
largest  afternoon  circulation  in  Nsw 
Orleans  trading  territory. 

Total  daily  ov«-  a,lta 
Total  Staiday  ever  n.Stt 
UB  adverUsfag  gain,  l,tZS.4n  agate 


Grestest  record  in  the  South. 

Get  complete  information  on  New 
tAleans  aituation  before  deciding  on 
Mvertitmg  campaign. 


Rspraamtad  by 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

^**agv>  Atbala,  St.  Loi^  '' - 

Qty,  Ssin  Fmncisco 
and 

S.  C  BECKWITH 

SPEOAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


pOLLAR  PULL^j^q 


Advtrtittng  and  circniation  managers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ideas  that  will  increase  advertising  receipts  and  win  new  circulation.  Your 
idea  for  increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager, 
but  it  may  be  just  the  thing  that  some  other  manager  wants.  Eniroa  &  Poa- 
LISHEB  wilt  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  that 
*"  *“’■  ^  department. 

Address  your  communication  to  the  Dollas  Puller  Editor.  When  they 
appear  dtp  them  and  mail  them  ta  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas 
will  not  be  returned. 


^HE  fall  is  an  opportune  time  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  otlier  retail 
firms  to  advertise  stationery,  the 
opening  of  the  winter  social  sea¬ 
son  calling  for  a  larger  correspon¬ 
dence.  Alert  newspaper  advertising 
managers  can  use  this  tip  either  to 
giun  increased  lineage  from  present 
clients  or  as  a  means  of  soliciting  new 
accounts.  A  number  of  stationery  and 
other  stores  might  join  in  a  co-operative 
ad,  each  taking  a  certain  amount  of  space. 
This  could  be  made  a  10-time  contract, 
used  twice  weekly,  the  paper  to  utilize 
the  center  space  around  which  the  ads 
are  grouped  for  an  educational  series  on 
good  letter  writing. — H,  E.  Runner, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


on  the  following  basis:  Fifty  cents  for 
each  new  subscription  up  to  24,  $18.73 
for  25  new  subscriptions ;  seventy-five 
cents  for  each  new  subscription  over  25 
and  up  to  49,  $50.00  for  50  new  subscrip¬ 
tions;  $1.00  for  each  new  subscription 
over  50  and  up  to  74.  For  50  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  we  deliver  to  you  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  remainder  to  be  turned  in  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  month. — A.  R.  Davi¬ 
son,  433  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


In  a  drive  to  increase  its  space  on 
straight  advertising,  one  newspaper  listed 
all  of  the  business  firms  given  in  the 
current  city  directory  after  which  those 
carrying  advertisements  more  or  less 
regularly  were  lined  out.  The  remainder 
were  classified  in  groups  with  a  concen¬ 
trated  attack  made  on  each  group  each 
week  by  the  solicitors  who  compared 
ideas  on  approach,  etc.  The  plan  re¬ 
sulted  in  material  increa.sed  space. — Bert 
A.  Teeters,  Box  295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  key  ad  was  used  recently  as  a  check 
to  find  the  number  who  answered  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  The  result  was  so  surprising 
that  a  table  was  prepared  for  publication. 
Canvassers  interviewed  were  surprised  at 
the  number  of  answers  and  proved  to  be 
e^y  prospects  for  space.  Several  ads  of 
different  characters  were  used  to  furnish 
statistics  for  canvassers. — L.  J.  Jellison, 
Dubuque  Times- Journal,  Dubuque,  la. 


Under  the  caption  of  “Be  sure  to  do 
your  Christmas  shopping  early,”  run  a 
special  pre-Christmas  advertising  fea¬ 
ture.  The  majority  of  merchants  would 
be  glad  to  run  a  small  advertisement  as 
the  part  of  a  drive  for  early  shopping. 
It  ought  to  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  live 
advertising  man  to  get  at  least  a  page  of 
extra  advertising  by  this  plan. — F.  C 
Dayton,  Schnectady  Union-Star. 


They  say  that  grown-ups  like  publicity 
but  they  have  nothing  on  kids,  especially 
newsboys.  That  fact  was  recently  used 
by  a  publisher  of  a  small  weekly.  He 
offered  prizes  to  the  boys  selling  the  most 
each  and  then  to  the  boy  who  topped  the 
list  he  offered  a  writeup  with  a  small 
picture  on  the  front  page.  The  prizes 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  scramble  to  get 
a  writeup,  ^veral  weeks  the  same  toy 
topped  the  list  and  he  was  given  a  dif¬ 
ferent  writeup  each  week.  The  total  cost 
was  small  but  it  sure  did  put  some  pep 
into  the  street  sales  of  the  paper. — Rus¬ 
sell  Raymond  Voorhees,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Miami,  Fla. 


Florists  can  stimulate  winter  sales  by 
telling  what  can  be  done  to  brighten  up 
winter  interiors  with  potted  plants,  bulbs 
and  cut  flowers.  Detailed  descriptions  of 
certain  flowers  and  plants  arranged  in 
interesting  style  would  increase  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  the  display. — Frank  D. 
Hicks,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 


You  should  have  no  trouble  working 
up  a  double  page  for  the  New  Year’s 
edition  under  a  “Start  the  New  Year 
Off  Right”  idea  with  bank  and  savings 
and  loan  association  advertisements.  One 
newspaper  made  it  three  pages  on  last 
year’s  issue. — Bert  A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box 
295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Look  into  this  question  in  your  city: 
“How  much  printing  work  is  sent  out  of 
town  instead  of  to  local  print  shops?” 
If  the  answer  is  not  satisfactory  there’s 
room  for  a  “Buy  Your  Printing  .\t 
Home”  page  such  as  was  recently  used  in 
a  well-known  western  paper.  Here’s  the 
heading  used : 

“‘BE  A  BOOSTER— BUY  YOUR 
PRINTING  AT  HOME— There  are 
350  to  400  Men  and  Women  employed 
in  the  printing  shops  of  (N  AME  OF 
CITY).  The  total  investment  of  print¬ 
ing  machines  and  equipment  amounts 
to  $1,500,000.  The  weekly  salaries  of 
these  employees  amounts  to  $15,000 
which  in  turn  is  being  spent  in 
(NAME  OF  CITY).  Why  have 
your  printing  done  by  out-of-town 
stops  when  these  local  print  shops  can 
give  you  better  Service,  Quality  and 
Satisfaction?  Patronize  our  (N.\ME 
OF  CITY)  print  shops.” 

Beneath  this  copy  ten  local  print  shops 
filled  the  page  with  good  sized  ads.  Try 
this  stunt.  Line  up  your  local  printers. 
They  can’t  refuse  it. — George  C.  Marcley, 
Republican-Journal,  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 


Certified  public  accountants  ought  to 
be  advertisers.  According  to  the  ethics 
of  their  business,  as  now  in  force,  they 
Mnnot  advertise  individually.  If  there 
is  a  local  association,  you  might,  how¬ 
ever,  get  a  series  of  advertisements  ex¬ 
plaining  what  a  C.  P.  A.  is,  how  he 
serves,  etc.,  approved  and  financed  by  all 
chipping  in.  You  might  make  this  go 
over  even  without  an  association  if  you 
can  interest  one  or  two  leaders. — James 
M.  Mosely,  306  Bay  State  Road,  Boston, 
Mass.  _ 


“Get  Ready  for  Winter”  pages  are  not 
particularly  novel,  but  the  idea  is  ex¬ 
tremely  durable  and  perpetually  good  if 
the  salesman  is  equipped  with  an  attrac¬ 
tive  layout.  new  angle  worthy  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  page  of  this  sort  is  the  fact 
that  delay  in  preparation  for  winter  costs 
money.  Figure  out  the  difference  in  cost 
between  early  preparation  and  late  prepa¬ 
ration  as  illustrated  by  prevailing  prices 
in  1922.  The  contrast  will  be  impressive. 
Storm  doors,  weather  stripping,  coal, 
heaters  of  various  sorts — there  are  many 
opportunities  for  preparation  of  a  truly 
profitable  page. — John  Lewis  Shissler, 
Cleveland  Times. 


The  San  Francisco  Call  has  a  new  one 
in  the  circulation  game.  _Thcir  paper 
savs — “Bring  the  Call  (5dP  six  months’ 
subscriptions  and  you  can  drive  a  brand 
new  Ford  touring  car  yourself.  After 
that  you  bring  in  enough  to  make  a  total 
of  175  subscriptions  and  the  title  to  the 
car  is  yours,  for  ever  and  ever.  If  any 
worker  does  not  secure  an  auto,  he  will 
receive  cash  for  all  subscriptions  secured 


The  Indianapolis  News  recently  worked 
up  a  very  successful  buy-your-home 
page.  The  upper  half  of  the  page  was 
devoted  to  an  illustration  showing  a 
family  being  moved  out  into  the  street 
and  above  was  the  caption  “Can  a  Land¬ 
lord  Put  You  Out  Tomorrow?”  Under¬ 
neath  was  a  table  showing  how  much 
rents  at  certain  rates  per  month  amoimt 
to  in  10,  15.  20  and  25  years.  The  lower 
half  of  the  page  was  devoted  to  the  usual 
classified  ads  of  homes  for  sale.— Yandcll 
C.  Cline. 


rtitsT  t»  rvBUC  smbyicm 


Tlie  World  and  the  Eve- 
nin(  World  have  a_  com- 
binM  circulation  daily,  o( 
650,000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  grosa.  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  They  carry 
more  high  class  dry  goods 
advertising;  are  read  hy 
more  jobbers,  deportment 
and  chain  store  buyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  l>er  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  m<OT- 
tng  and  evening  combinatiaa. 

Advertise  ••  Newspapers 
by  the  Year 


KRttrlfl 


tEfit 

PuHtser  Buildfaf,  New  Yorir 
MaHer'e  Bufldbic*  Ford  Bidldhtg, 

Chicago  Dotndt 


THE  BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


has  the  largest  evening 
saJe  in  New  England. 


It  sells  for  3c  per  copy — 
its  competitors  sell  at  2c 
per  copy. 


A  Special  Oppertanity 
To  Bay  a  Stereotype  Press 


Due  to  the  consolidatuo  at  The 
Evening  Standard  and  The  Daily  Star 
at  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  the  under¬ 
signed,  the  owners  o{  ttie  Standard- 
Star  have  for  tale. 


A  ZP-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Which  it  surplus  equipment  and  wffl 
be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  poasibie.  Tliis 
is  a  20-pan  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  a  tn- 
perior  machine  in  many  ways  and  ca^ 
able  of  taming  out  a  6ne  product.  It 
is  in  running  operatioo  daily  and  may 
be  inspected  by  prospective  purchaaers 
at  any  time. 

It  has  a  capacity  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  U, 
16  and  20  pages  of  8  columns,  12  ems. 
It  will  print  20.000  per  hour  of  4,  6;  8, 
or  10  pages  inset,  or  10,000  per  hoar 
of  12,  16  or  20  pages  collect.  With  the 
press  is  alto  a  itereotype  equipment. 

The  equipment  will  be  offered  at  an 
advantageous  price  to  the  purchaser. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  addreas 


WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS.  Ik. 


T.  Harold  ForfMO 


KANSAS  IS  A  RICH,  RESPONSIVE 
FIELD-TOPEKA.  ITS  CAPITAL 
A  GOOD  -TRY  OUT-  CITY 


They  are  best  covered  by  the 


Copeba 
Satlp  Capital 


Only 


TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

Doily  with  a 
■as  Ore^ntln 


Dominatea  its  field  in  circulation,  all 
classes  of  advertiaing,  newa,  prestige 
and  reader  confidence. 

Supplies  market  data— does  •nrvey 
work— gives  reel  oo- operation. 


PUBLISHER 

MEMBER  A.  B.  O-A.  N.  P. 
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MILLS  NAMED  HEAD  and  Joseph  Meadon,  retiring  president. 

_  _  k.  ■■  Axr’XT  resolutions  also  pledged  support  to 

Or  DIRECT  MAIL  MEN  the  vigilance  and  education  programs  of 

_  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 

Form  Utter  Trophy  Won  by  J.  T.  ^  .s^PPO^ 

u-ii-i.  m.  f'  e  t  •  to  the  Bureau  of  Simplification  in  their 

Muliken  &  Co.  at  St.  Louie  Meet  pjaf,  standardization  of  paper  sizes 
— Representative  Ander-  and  elimination  of  waste  also  was 

son  Uuded  adopted. 

Joseph  B.  Mills,  merchandise  manager  P®*'*''**  February 

for  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  a  depart-  The  annual  stunt  dinner  of  the  political 
ment  store,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  elected  writers  of  New  York  newspapers,  corn- 
president  of  the  Direct- Mail  Advertis-  prising  the  “Inner  Circle,”  will  be  held 
mg  Association  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Feb.  9,  1924,  it  was 
of  Governors  at  the  St.  Louis  conven-  decided  this  week.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tion,  Friday,  Oct.  26.  Frank  W.  Hunt  tom  of  the  organization,  which  each  year 
of  Toronto  was  elected  vice-president  satirizes  city,  state  and  national  politics 
for  Canada,  and  Charles  R.  Weirs,  vice-  in  a  dramatic  performance,  to  hold  the 
president  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co.,  dinner  in  March.  George  D.  Morris,  of 
Philadelphia,  vice-president  for  America,  the  Evening  Telegram,  president  of  the 
These  officers  and  Joseph  Meadon,  De-  Inner  Circle,  has  announced  the  appoint- 
troit;  Robert  E.  Ramsey,  New  York;  ment  of  several  committees.  W.  .\xel 
Homer  J.  Buckley,  Chicago  and  Harry  Warn  is  chairman  of  the  Reception  Com- 
B.  Kirkland,  Toledo,  and  W.  A.  Wolf,  mittee,  Philip  D.  Hoyt  of  the  Dinner  and 
New  York,  comprise  the  Board  6f  Gov-  Entertainment  Committees,  and  James  L. 
emors,  elected  at  Thursday  evening’s  Durkin  of  the  Invitations  and  Seating 
business  session.  Committee. 

The  American  Multigraph  Trophy  for  -  -  = 

the  most  efficient  and  noteworthy  form-  FOR  SALE 

letter  campaign  exhibited  at  the  Coliseum  «  X  WORD  for  adverdscmeiiu  unHer  tU* 

went  to  John  T.  Milliken  &  Co.,  manu-  daMificatkm.  Cuh  with  onler. 

facturing  chemists,  St.  Louis.  The  Chi-  - — — - - 

CagO  Advertising  Council  won  the  trophy  g"  riSn  Linotype  motor,  115  volts  direct  cur- 
for  attendance.  ^  rent.  Good  as  new.  All  gears  complete. 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
convention  was  an  indorsement  of  the  Mat,. 

work  of  Representative  Anderson  in  con-  Excell^  condition.  Each  series  five  fonts, 
ducting  investigations  into  marketing  and  14  to  36  point,  including  Chelt.  bold  86  and 
merchandising  methods.  The  resolution  *3"** 

in  part  says  i  Price  ^so.oo  ner  series  of  five  fonts.  Wash- 

IVhereas,  One  of  the  most  exhaustive  in-  ington  Herald  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

vestigations  C(nducted  in  the  last  twenty  years  - 

into  the  distributicn  marketing  and  merchan-  For  Sale. 

dising  metheds  of  business  has  been  conducted  One  Monotype  casting  machine  complete 

under  the  able  leadership  of  Representative  with  molds,  supplies  and  extra  parts. 

Anderson  of  the  United  States  Congress,  within  One  Duplex  mechanical  compressor  Matrix 

a  budget  of  less  than  $50,000,  in  which  he  Drying  table,  complete  with  Apron  and  self 

had  the  cooperation  of  outstanding  business  contained  steam  boiler,  almost  new. 

executives  and  associatiins  without  cost  to  the  One  Goss  Curved  Plate  casting  box  for  seven 

business  world  or  the  Government,  which  survey  or  eight  columns  Goss, 

has  been  compiled  in  four  volumes  for  the  One  Model  5  and  one  Model  1  Linotypes, 

study  of  all  business  interests,  setting  forth  For  particulars  and  price  address  Gazette 

as  it  does  the  greatest  ec(  nomical  problem  of  &  Telegraph  Company,  Colorado  Springs, 

the  business  world  today;  and,  Colorado. 

Whereas,  In  the  conduct  of  this  sixth  annual  - 

convention  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Asso-  Newspaper  Web  Presses, 
ciation  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  No.  401 — Hoe  Right-Angle  Quad,  32  pp.,  with 
practically  all  our  speakers  that  no  advertising  complete  new  stereo,  equipment, 
or  merchandising  campaign  can  be  made  com-  No.  39fr— Goss  Straight-Line  (^ad,  32  pp. 
plete  or  effective  with,  ut  an  intelligent  survey  No.  433 — Scott  24-page,  3  deck  press, 
and  analysis  being  made  before  conducting  No.  454 — Hoe  20-page  single  roll  press, 
such  a  campaign  because  ef  the  great  ectn<-mic  No.  440— Goss  16-page  press,  two  deck, 
and  fundamental  considerations  which  are  No.  66— Hoe  12-page  sin^e-roll  press, 
necessary  in  our  distribution  system  today;  No.  428 — Cottrell  8- page  ‘‘LP’  press, 
therefore,  be  it  No  427 — Goss  half-tone  color  web  press. 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Direct  No.  457— Campbell  Multipress,  flat  bed  web. 
Mail  Ailvertising  As'roiation  in  Convention  No.  241— Cox  Duplex  flat-bed  press  (in  Canada.) 
assembled,  do  all  within  our  power  to  spread  For  details  address  Baker  Sales  Co.,  200  Fifth 
the  gospel  of  better  understanding  of  market-  avenue.  New  York. 

ing  and  economical  problems  as  applied  to  the_  _ _ _ 

business  of  advertising  and  particularly  to  'di-'  Printers’  Outfitters 

reet-by-mail  advertising.  Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and 

Resolutions  also  thanked  the  speakers ;  “'f  American  Typefounders’  products,  print- 

E.  T.  Hall,  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  '’^r„’e^^?endle^'‘■r^ 

the  program  committee ;  the  local  officers,  Sl.  New  York  City. 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

FOR  DAILT.  BOlfDAT  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


SUPPLIES  & 

For  Newspi 

N.Y.  DAILY  NEWS 

HALF-TONES 
Best  in  the  World 
Made  by 

POWERS 

NEW  PROCESS 


Cline-WestlnghouBa  Double-Mator  Drive 
with  full  automatic  puah  button  conlruL 

USED  BY  THE 

CLINTON  HERALD 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Wc  refer  you  to  them  for  their 


Coljmms 


Women’s  Serial 


MAIN  OFFICE  EASTEBN  OFFICE 

Fisher  BuUdltit  Mirbrldge  BoUdliic 

343  S.  Deirbom  St.  Broadsay  at  34th  8L 
(XKbUW  NEW  TOBK 


SAKTTEL  T.  FREEMAN  &  CO. 
Auctioneers 

1619-21  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Receiver’s  Sale 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  EQUIPMENT 
of  the  plant  of 

THE  BETHLEHEM  SUN  PRINTING  A 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

S.  £.  Cor.  New  and  Lehigh  Sts. 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  26th,  1928,  at 
1:80  P.  M. 

ON  THE  PRE3C1SES 
The  sale  comprises  a  ‘J-story  stone 
building:,  and  lot  66V^  z  135’.  and  com¬ 
plete  equipment  of  a  oewspaiter  otiice, 
includinft  Hoe  Newspaper  Press.  4  Mer- 
gontbaler  linotypes,  Miller  Saw,  Proof 
Press.  Chases,  33  Rolls  Newspaper,  Type. 
Metal,  Metal  Furniture.  Offloe  Furni¬ 
ture — 4  Typewriters,  Flat  Top  Desk, 
Safe.  Chairs,  etc. 

By  Order  Of:  Warren  R.  Roberts, 
Receiver. 

Smith,  Paff  &  I.aub,  Easton.  Pa., 
Attorneys  for  Receiver. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  auctioD(>er8,  Samuel  T. 
Freeman  &  Co.,  1.519-21  Chestnut  St., 
Philadeirdiia.  Pa. 


EQUIPMENT 

.per  Making 

SEND  TODAY 

For  list  of  Used  Newspaper 
Presses  taken  in  trade  for  Multi- 
Units. 

Some  Press  there  may  suit  yon. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  New  Jeeset 

CHICAGO  NEW  YOU 

1441  Monadnock  Block  457  Broadn, 

REBUILT  LlNOnPES 
AND  INTERTYPES 
FOR  SALE 

Write  us  for  information 
and  prices  on  Rebuilt  Lino¬ 
types  and  Intertypes.  These 
are  machines  traded  in  on 
new  and  more  versatile 
Linographs  and  are  sold 
with  our  guarantee.  Be  sure 
to  state  model  wanted  when 
writing. 

THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA.  D.S.A. 


SERVICE 

Repair  Parts  for  every  Go# 
Press  or  Stereotype  machine  ait 
carried  in  serially  numbeied 
stock  bins  at  our  Chicago  Plant 

Orders  are  shippied  immediattly 
— including  those  received  by  tk 
"man  on  watch”  nights,  Sundayi 
and  holidays. 

This  service  has  noparallelinthe 
industry.  How  vital  it  is,  our  cm- 
tomers  keenly  appreciate. 


IcheGQSS  PRINTING  PRESSr. 

1535  S.Pdiulmei  Si.  Chicd^ 


THE  SERIALS  OF  MILDRED  BARBOUR. 

We  are  seeking  additional  Barbour  aubescrlb- 
cra  now  on  the  strength  of  the  aucceaa  of  her 
aerials. 

Send  for  the  evidence! 

Metropolitan  Newsp.  Svs..  150  Nassau,  N.  T. 


“QUICK  STICK” 


Paste  Powder 

Mixes  Quick 

Sticks  Quick 

Dries  Qukk 

— Made  from  pure  vegetabl* 
gum.  A  tenacious  wliif* 
paste  which  "takes  hold” 
instantly  and  sticks  ti|kt 

- Guaranteed  not  to  sour  or 

^  mold.  Costs  less. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PASTE  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


DAILY  CBIT  CHAT 
Standard  Feature  Berrice, 

608  Reetem  Ave.,  Jeneeville.  Wte. 


Comic  Strips 


FAMOtrS  FANS  -in  3  rol.;  great  stuff. 
KIDDIE  KAF£BS-in  2  col.;  real  kids. 
Columbia  Newspaper  Service,  799  B'way,  N.  Y. 


Fiction 


Photo  News  Service 

SEND  US  TOUR  NEWS  AND  FEATURES 
pictures.  We  pay  83  and  $5  for  each  accepted. 

Kadel  A  Herbert, 

158  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Sport  Review 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
Great  Annual  Sport  Review 
Edited  by  the  New  Y’ork  Herald  Experts,  beaded 
by  W.  O.  McGeeban.  52  MtSers  already  booked 
for  thia  year  as  repeats. 

Wire  your  order  today. 

The  Herald-Sun  Syndicate.  280  Broadway.  N.  T. 


STORIES 
Constance  Edgerton 
606  Eastern  Ave.,  Janesville.  Wis. 

WORLD'S  FAMOUS  AUTHORS 
Unexcelled  Kelections.  serials,  novelettes,  shorts. 
Service  for  Authors.  88  W.  42d  St.,  New  York. 

Humor 

THE  THIRTEENTH  GIRL 
5,000  word, 

Lawia  Wilton  Apploton,  Jr., 

1922  Eait  FaciSc  St..  Fhiladelphia,  Fa. 


Editor  &  P  ubli  s'he  r  for  November  3,  1923 
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PANT 


Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertioeineoU  undv  this 
3C  dMoiheatksi.  Cash  with  ordar.  For 
gooTcId  one  inaartian  (adv.  not  to 
FREE. _ 

ij„fUii~f  Msnafer. 

ft  the  publisher  of  a  daUy  newspaper  m  a 
^  of  100,000  I  can  offer  the  services  of  a 
paper  man,  30  years  old,  who  has  re- 
cored  his  traininB  on  one  <rf  the  lamest 
SI  oty  dailies.  He  now  handles  the  local 
^  foreign  advertising  in  a  major  display 
ctasiification.  This  job  has  fitted  him  for 
tke  opportunity  he  seeks.  His  methods  of 


6c 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advartiaansaota  undar  this 
clasaificatian.  Cash  with  order. 


BUSINESS 
6c 


OPPORTUNITIES 

A  WORD  for  advertiaamanta  tasdar  this 
clasaificatian.  Cash  arith  order. 


A  Qrculatioa  Building  Orgwiaatiaai 
wants  men  to  work  as  solicitors  and  qualify 
for  promotion.  “Floaters”  need  not  apply, 
this  is  a  permanent  position  to  the  right  man. 
The  Fred  Cox  Service,  Suite  <02,  Post  Office 
Building,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Daily  Newspaper  Wwitcd. 

.Advertiser  wants  to  buy  or  lease  with  option 
of  buying,  evening  daily  in  city  of  2O,0U0  or 
over.  Newspaper  wanted  may  be  run  down 
now  but  it  must  have  a  good  field.  Advertiser 
is  prepared  to  lay  down  substantial  cash  pay¬ 
ment,  pay  all  cash  or  deposit  purchase  price 
in  local  bank  in  case  of  lease.  Make  your 


Advertiaing  Solicitor.  ...  _  _  ...  ... 

A  New  England  local  daily  requires  an  ad-  price  'dead  right  and  act  quickly.  Address 
vertising  solicitor.  Salary  about  $2,000  with  C-72S,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
advancement  for  a  producer.  Past  perform- 


witiii^^ building  are  clean  and  effective,  ance  and  attributes  of  character  will  be  care-  Publiahara  Requiring  arcuktion 

H-  will  furnish  excellent  references.  o-i.-u  i.,-_  . - 

Box  C-722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ad-  fully  scrutinized.  State  religious  and  political 
preferences.  C-719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


British  Isles  and  Europe  write  Box  63,  John 
Heywood,  Limited,  Manchester,  England. 


Al-Anund  Newapsqser  ArtUt 

Smug  editorial  cartoon.  Live  sports;  illua- 
tntii**:  paragraphs.  Address  Box  C-697,  care 
Miiif  ft  Publisher. _ 


(Ms  Papers. 

](ui  who  conducts  a  daily  column  of  com- 
Bot  on  world  affairs  wants  to  get  in  touch 
ritli  publisher  of  chain  of  papers.  Column 
is  tested  and  is  an  interest  builder.  Write 
C-TTl.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Leading  Daily  Newrspaper 

of  Washington.  D.  C,  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  solicitor.  In  your  an¬ 
swer  give  age,  experience  you  have  had, 
previous  salary  earned,  and  other  particulars 
regarding  yourself.  This  position  is  per¬ 
manent  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Bnx  C-736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6c 


BOOKS,  ETC. 

A  WORD  for  advcrtlacments  insdcr  thin 
classificatiaii.  Cash  with  order. 


Breaking  Into  the  Magazfaiea 
is  easy  if  you  let  The  Writer’s  Digest, 
America's  leading  magazine  for  writers,  tell 
you  how.  Filled  with  brass-tack  articles  on 


niuger  and  agency  man.  Five  years  with 
hit  daily  ^per  in  city  of  50,000.  Available 
It  ®ce.  Prefer  Middle  Western  States.  If 
mo  want  a  business  getter  write  or  wire  at 
■oe.  H.  L  White.  General  Delivery,  Cedar 
litidi,  Iowa. _ 


Salei 

High  powered  producer  to  travel,  experienced  writing  and  selling  photoplays,  stories,  poems, 
--  advertising,  selling  our  cut  services  to  songs,  feature  articles,  etc.,  by  America’s 

foremost  writers.  Write  today  for  free  sam¬ 
ple  copy.  Writer’s  Digest,  820  Butler  Build- 


OreiUtkn  Man  ,  ....  ...  . . .  . . *  .u, 

d  newspapers  and  retailers,  choice  territory  open. 

drawing  account  Knickerbocker 
Illustrated  Services,  1476  Broadway. 


mg,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Crculatko  Manager: 

Hr.  Publisher,  you  say  the  man  I  hire  to  direct 
B7  circulation  department  must  be  one  who 
ku  battled  bis  way  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  and  from  his  own  experience  direct  the 
work  successfully  to  secure  100  per  cent  effi- 
ekBcy.  Age  35.  Now  employed.  Location  or 
tie  of  town  no  object ;  for  particulars  and  ref- 
wescei  write  C-731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6c 


FEATURE  ARTICLES 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
clasaificatian.  Cash  with  order. 


_  Advertising  Manager. 

Ezperienced  on  Metropolitan  and  small  dailies 
iiu  Sunday.  Can  train  solicitors,  organize 
•bone  room.  Will  increase  your  lineage  and 
revenue.  Write  my  own  promotion  copy. 
How  employed.  Want  bigger  opportunity, 
lox  C-728,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Utor, 

C,  of  ripe  experience  in  news  and  editorial, 
aeki  early  connection  with  high-class  pub- 
fcabco;  capable  of  handling  delected  au- 
Hnrity  without  presumption.  Evening  news¬ 
paper  only.  Strong  cr^entials  and  can  live 
B  to  them.  Prefers  N.  Y.  State  or  New 
liqland.  Now  engag^  publicity  work.  Per¬ 
nio  reasons  for  making  change.  Salary  must 
be  invitiim.  Address  “Publicity,”  507  Union 

Tnnt  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. _ 

Exacutive, 

34,  married,  Christian;  17  years’  diversified 


Telegraph  Editor 

or  Reporter.  Telegraph  editor  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  full  leased  wire  and  reporter  with  small 
city  experience;  New  York  State  preferred. 

Address  Elvening  Leader,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

Wanted 

First  class  subscription  solicitor.  One  who  is 
experienced  in  rural  solicitation  and  who  can 
go  into  a  suburban  town  and  really  “clean  it 
up.”  Give  full  details  as  to  age,  experinece 
and  salary  desired,  in  letter  to  Jerseyman, 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Wanted. 

An  advertising  solicitor  who  believes  in  ad¬ 
vertising;  can  go  out  and  work  writh  the  o.  /-i t,  i’.." _  ity>o  Tn—  c».,» 

merchants  until  they  are  “sold”;  sit  down  &  Clark  jn  January,  1922.  The  Star 

with  them  and  write  the  kind  of  copy  they  had  repeatedly  refused  to  publish  adver- 
n^  and  do  this  every  day  in  the  week,  tisements  of  Foreman  &  Clark  Carrying 
Idd™  Ot  Ih,  $10000^8»ar- 

Warren,  Ohio,  stating  how  much  money  you  antee,  and  the  Statement  of  ^97,568  rent 
want  a  week  to  start.  No  n^erences  needed. 

Position  open  now.  C”72Dp  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publisher*— Attention  I 

We  furnish  MSS  on  all  subjects  by  competent 
authors.  Will  take  adrertisin^  in  exchange 
for  all  or  part  of  our  service.  Reasonable 
rates.  Write  us  your  wants.  Literary  BureaUg 
Pub.  Dept.  MOJ4,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Star  to  recover  $2,979.20  due  for  8,512 
lines  of  advertising  space  furnished  Fore- 


saved  yearly  because  the  Star  thought 
those  statements  misleading  and  would 
cause  confusion  to  its  readers  and  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“The  Star’s  position  in  this  matter  was 


Wonderful  Opportunity. 

Wanted — Counter  Grculation  Manager  for  im- 

porunt  paper  in  South-Eastern  city  of  200,000  ...  no. 

population,  only  morning  and  Sunday  paper  in  «  .  .  -  u  -i.  r»  -• 

field  with  State- wide  distribution.  Must  have  due  to  an  investigation  by  the  Better  Busi- 
experience  in  handling  road  men  and  general  neSS  Bureau  of  the  Kansas  City  Adver- 
promotiem  jeprk.  Addr^  Box  C-7I1,  care  tising  Gub,  extending  over  the  entire 


■  ■  ",  raarrica,  c.nnsiian;  u  years  aiversinea 

r-  II  experience,  embracing  accounting,  auditing,  ,  jj  andMUrv  wMtel  *  e*I>erience  m  de-  of  Foreman  &  Clark’s  business 

I  ■  AmBtzintF.  manacF^m^nf.  tMirrhaRincr  ^  A 


oq^snizing,  office  manaRementg  purchasintr 
cr^ts  and  collections  and  selling.  Ambition 
wts  the  driving  force  of  past  success  sup* 
ported  by  a  good  education*  intelligence  and 
lemd  judgment  C-737*  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Gawal  Manager 

seeks  situation  on  paper  needing  development. 
Take  ^ive  charge  every  department  Build 
sdrmising,  develop  circulation,  operate  me* 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
LOSES  AD  CASE 


op^ations  in  Kansas  City  since  April, 
1^,  when  their  Kansas  City  store  opened. 
Foreman  &  Clark’s  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  of  the  type  which  cast  reflections 
and  aspersions  upon  the  clothing  indus- 
tpr,  atid  dealers  and  merchants  in  that 
line,  and  claimed  advantages  over  other 


MTciusuiK,  ucvciLHy  circuiautm,  operate  me*  /'...aDI  KI  r*  w.,.  wv.. 

dunical  and  handle  business  deuils  producing  Kuie*  A  newspaper  L.annot  Uen-  dealers  because  of  an  upstairs  location. 


ccnomicaJly  a  good  newspaper,  doing  maxi 
mun  business  at  lowest  costs.  Able  to  pro- 
<taa  results  tmder  adverse  circumstances  and 
^ifif  conditions.  Available  now.  Address 
C‘734.  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


sor  Ads  Without  Adrertiser’s 
Consent  in  Denying 
Star's  Claim 


NUnaffaif  Editor, 

Mr.  Publisher,  there  is  at  your  disposal  a 
■rwyper  man,  33  years  old,  now  em* 
payed  on  a  ^  metropolitan  paper  in  an  ex- 
•ea^e  capacity.  This  man  wants  a  position 
iS  sditor  or  managing  editor  ol  a  paper  in 
s  wnaller  town  where  hit  13  years  of  ex- 
pn«ce  wfll  help  make  Your  paper  the  pub- 
^*bon  you  have  always  want^  it  to  be. 
ne  mu  come  to  you  for  a  reasonable  salary 
wd  does  not  want  more  until  he  delivers  the 
A  virile  writer,  a  capable  executive, 
k  and  a  judge  of  news  values 

wwul  give  you  more  than  money  can  buy— 
jjyalty  and  co-operation.  His  reason  for 
ensngiag  his  abode  is  that  he  wants  to  be 
acre  than  a  cog  in  a  machine— a  factor  in 
TOW  community.  Box  C-687,  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

a  Southern  Califewnia  afternoon  daily. 
Exclusive  field  and  fine  fruit  country. 
Well  equipped  and  showing  handsome 
profits.  A*1  property  in  every  way. 
Owners  ask  closest  investigation.  Price 
$15O,000l  Terms.  Proposition  A.B. 

PALMER  De  WITT 
&  PALMER 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Pacific  Coart  Rtprettntative 
M.  C.  MOORE 

515  Canon  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 


Daily  A  Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  said  Mafexme 
Properties 

Times  Building,  New  York 

ErtabUshtd  1910 


i  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  B 

WOULD  YOU  OWN  A  DAILTt 
Onr  6,308  mad.  $16,000  Hil¬ 
ary  and  proSt  in  1888;  this  ytar 
going  stronger;  has  shown  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  each  year  over  long 
period;  thie  year’s  total  close  to 
$100,000,  Adeqnato  mechanioal 
ontftt,  valuable  real  estate,  prloe 
for  entire  voting  stock  $80,000. 
Ideal  Eastern  opening  for  two 
live  wires  editor  and  btieiness 
manager. 


Fernald’s  Exchange,  INC 

Thiko  NarX  BLoio^  Sprinsfiilo,  M ASS. 


FRAuacaBAnsha 

NEwspAm  MvwmsiG  RznaaonKTivts 

New  York . 154  Nasoan  Si. 

Chicago . 605  N.  Blichigan  Are. 

Atlanta  . Candler  Annas 

Loa  Angelea . Security  Bnilding 


“Efforts  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
to  get  Foreman  &  Clark  to  change  this 
type  of  advertising  were  unavailing,  and 
resulted  in  the  Star’s  refusing  to  carry 
this  copy  without  changes.  Agents  of 
A  newspaper  may  not  censor  copy  of-  Foreman  &  Gark  testified  at  the  trial 
fered  by  an  advertiser  without  that  ad-  that  they  gave  specific  instructions  at  the 
vertiser’s  consent.  time  the  advertisements  referred  to  in  the 

Such  was  the  ruling  of  a  jury  in  Kan-  trial  were  submitted,  not  to  publish  them 
sas  City,  last  week,  in  denying  a  suit  unless  run  in  the  exact  form  submitted, 
brought  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  against  This  was  denied  by  representatives  fo  the 
Foreman  &  Gark,  clothiers,  for  the  pay-  Star,  and  testimony  was  offered  showing 
ment  of  $2,979.20  for  8,512  agate  lines  Foreman  &  Gark  had  paid  for  advertis- 
of  advertising.  _  _  ing  of  similar  character  with  similar 

The  clothiers  in  their  copy  given  to  changes  covering  a  period  of  more  than  a 
the  Star  stated  that  $497,568  was  saved  year. 

yearly  in  rental  and  that  the  firm  was  “The  court  submitted  the  above  issue 
backed  by  a  written  guarantee  of  $10,-  to  the  jury  and  after  three  and  a  half 
000,000.  The  defendants  offered  evidence  hours  deliberation  9  jurors  out  of  12  re- 
.11  j  j  •  1  to  prove  that  the  newspaper  changed  these  turned  a  verdict  for  Foreman  &  Gark. 
pnnter.  Gxmectlon  with*li^erest*owi(*ialf*Ad?  without  authorization.  Attorney  The  trial  court  consistently  ruled 

jrti.  Box  C-7D0.  care  Editor  &  ^blisher.  for  the  defense  said  he  could  prove  that  throughout  this  case  that  the  truth  or 
Newpoper  Mas 

twelve  yeare’  experience,  six  executive, 

**»ts  permuent  connection 


British  Ad  Men  Entertained 

Three  well  known  British  advertising 
men,  touring  the  United  States  to  study 
advertising  and  merchandising  methods, 
were  guests  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Art 
Gub  in  Philadelphia,  Monday,  Oct.  21. 
The  men_  are  J.  L.  Ferguson  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  senior  managing  director  of  Lever 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Lev- 
erhulme,  Gerard  Y.  Gibbs  of  London  and 
Major  G.  A.  L.  Naim  of  Widnes,  di¬ 
rectors  of  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  controlled  by  Viscount  Leverhulme. 
They  have  also  entered  Canada  where 
they  visited  the  leading  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  They  were  week  end 
guests  of  Mr.  Van  Horn  Ely,  of  Haver- 
ford  who  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 


both  statements  were  true.  falsity  of  the  objectionable  statements  was 

In  giving  his  instructions  to  the  jury  not  an  issue  in  the  case,  the  only  issue 
dty“edito^ta*rity'^”^tw^**fift^”*tfd"fhtw  court  Stated  that  if  the  clothing  firm  being  the  instructions,  if  any,  of  Fore- 
thoueand  population.  ^  ^^ence  P'Ye  Certain  advertisements  to  a  news-  man  &  Gark  not  to  publish  the  specific 
JM  been  OT  both  small  and  metropolitan  paper  to  print  and  expressly  directed  the  advertisements  referred  to  unless  in  the 

®e*zpapeT**OTgHrizatlOTa  f  N****Y'*k*  newspaper  to  run  the  advertisements  as  exact  form  submitted.  Any  statement 

^  City.  Chicago,  MHwaukOTT  DSlaa,  euH  Offered,  then  that  newspaper  had  no  Editor  &  Publisher  may  receive  from 
u  teeponiible  puMishera  'and  exeentivc*  authority  to  censor  the  advertisements  or  any  source  which  implies  that  this  case 
BabihSS!”*'  *‘*‘*™**  C-73S,  care  Editor  and  to  determine  whether  anyr.  statements  in  was  trie^  on  the  issue  of  truth  or  fal- 

^iiit-Li  _  Lilii_i_i  rii.iiiii  i -  advertisements  were  true  or  untrue,  sity  of  Foreman  &  Gark’s  advertising 

on  newipaper  «rmalpizine"wanted  by  ^  EDITOR  &  PuBUSBiR  to  statements  is  incorrect.  It  has  been  the 

*'***  "Po"*"**  in  Rcneral  reportinr  the  Kansas  City  Star  regarding  the  suit  policy  of  the  Kansas  Gty  Star  for  many 
w«k  tf**  n'o®  done  publicity  was  referred  to  the  Kansas  Gty  Better  years  to  refrain  from  publishing  any  ad- 

adverti.;.,  a»re^  ^*l»e^^  "i?****”’o^**  Business  Bureau,  which  forwarded  the  vertisement  which,  in  its  oiMnion,  might 

g^i“«,  Addreie’c-727,  iare  PuS^  following  account  of  the  case:  be  misleading  or  cause  confusion  to  its 

"Suit  was  instituted  by  the  Kansas  Gty  readers.” 


Lackawaniia,  N.  Y.,  Papers  Margad 

The  Lackawanna  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Daily  News  have  consolidated. 
Publication  is  in  the  office  of  the  JoumaL 
C^incy  and  Walter  Leckrone,  owners  of 
me  Journal,  and  Thomas  Bodkin  and 
Jacob  Barber,  Sr.,  owners  of  the  News, 
form  the  new  firm. 


Hoa  Press  in  Wlckitn 

The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  has  or¬ 
dered  a  latest  improv^  Hoe  heavy-de¬ 
sign  unit-tyjw  octuple  press  and  stereo¬ 
typing  machinery,  including  a  new  Hoe 
automatic  plate  finishing  and  caoling  ma¬ 
chine. 


Have  used  your  Short 
Story  Service  for  four 
years.  Eminently  Satis- 
jpactory.  Decency  and  pep. 

Frederick  W.  Kendall, 

Swdjiy  Eilitor,  Buffalo  Expreaa 

METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

Maximilian  Elstr,  Jr.,  Gmrai  Manager 
150  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Now  Yark  CorporatiaB 
NorrU  A.  Muse.  Csb.  Mcr. 
World  Bide.  Now  York 

Million 

Dollar 

Hearst 

Features 

The  World’s  Greatest  Circulation 
Builders 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 


Cynical  Sam 

A  one  column  daily 
cartoon  will  be  re¬ 
leased 

November  1 


C-V.  Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 

niustrated  Daily  News  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Editor  &  Publis  her  for  November  3 ,  1923 

hunches 

Managing  editort  and  city  tditort  art  always  on  tht  lookout  for  ntwt  and 
feature  ideas  tkat  can  be  used  locally.  Eoitos  &  Puslishsb  toill  pay  $1  (or 
each  hunch  published  under  this  head.  Tht  (act  that  the  hunch  it  now  bttng 
worked  successfully  <«  your  city  dots  not  bar  tt  from  this  departmer^.  Address 
your  contributions  to  the  Hunch  Editos.  When  they  appear,  ctif  them  and 
mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hnnchst  will  not  be  retwned. 


A  MIGHTY  clever  editor  in  our  town 
runs  a  column  called  The  Office  Cat, 
wherein  may  be  found  more  human  in¬ 
terest  to  local  readers  than  in  all  the 
scareheads  on  the  front  page.  His  funny 
happenings  and  sayings  are  real ;  his 
stories  are  told  to  him  at  the  club  and 
dinner  parties  by  real  people ;  and  in 
passing  them  on  to  us  he  says,  “Eddie 
Nettels  says,”  or  “Frank  Jones  tells  this 
one  on  Ed  Poat,”  and  we  read  it  and  the 
neighbors  read  it,  and  the  circulation 
grows  by  leaps  and  bounds! — T.  S.  F. 

Whence  come  the  gobblers  to  provide 
the  Thanksgiving  feast  in  your  city? 
What  are  they  fed,  plain  grain  or  chest¬ 
nuts,  to  fatten  them  for  the  annual  “tur¬ 
key  day”  dinner?  It  will  be  found  that 
most  of  them  are  produced  in  certain 
nearby  sections  or  on  the  other  hand  that 
they  are  brought  from  a  great  distance 
to  your  markets.  Each  year  about  this 
time  the  big  provision  houses  advertise 
in  remote  weekly  papers  throughout  the 
country  where  turkeys  are  rais^  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  markets. — H.  G.  Rhawn,  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent. 

With  the  coming  of  cold  weather  will 
the  outdoor  “craps”  shooters  find  warm 
quarters  somewhere  inside  to  carry  on? 
A  reporter  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
can  work  up  a  corking  yarn  along  this 
line.  A  resume  of  summer  activities  at 
“craps”  can  be  worked  into  the  story. 
For,  in  spite  of  police  activity,  in  most 
places,  “African  golf”  has  been  one  of 
the  popular  sports. — F.  C.  Dayton, 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 

“Folks  From  Other  Lands  You  See 
Every  Day,”  was  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  500  to  700  word  stories  that  have  re¬ 
cently  made  quite  a  hit  for  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News.  The  subjects 
are  people  born  in  other  countries  who 
are  now  residents  of  the  city.  They  in¬ 
cluded  an  English  engineer,  a  Greek  con¬ 
fectioner,  an  Italian  fruit  dealer,  a  French 
dry  goods  merchant,  a  Lithuanian  brick 
yard  worker,  a  Mexican  railroad  shop 
employe,  a  German  clothier,  a  Canadian 
physician,  an  Irish  street  car  conductor, 
a  Scotch  tailor,  a  Russian  Jew  wholesale 
paper  dealer  and  a  Polish  Jew  clothing 
manufacturer.  A  similar  assortment  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  city  and  is  certain 
to  be  a  popular  feature. — Ivan  L.  ReVeal, 
The  Commercial-News,  Danville,  Ill. 

What  are  the  birthdays  of  prominent 
men  and  women  in  your  city?  The  In¬ 
quirer.  Philadelphia,  has  a  special  feature 
which  is  called  the  “Birthday  Bulletin.” 
A  morgue  is  kept  of  the  names  of  the 
men  and  women  chosen  and  in  each  issue 
three  or  four  one  column  cuts  appear  in 
a  neat  border,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
person  to  be  congratulated.  Beneath  the 
picture  is  the  caption,  “The  Inquirer  con¬ 
gratulates  a  prominent - (physi¬ 

cian,  lawyer,  merchant,  or  whatever  the 
man  or  woman  may  be).  The  feature 
provides  a  filler  for  all  occasions  and  in¬ 
spires  a  feeling  of  personal  interest  and 
contact  between  the  management  and  the 
subscribers.— Edward  R.  Churchill,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

“Tag  Days”  are  such  ordinary  affairs 
that  very  few  newspaper  men  have 
stopped  to  think  that  a  good  feature  story 
might  be  developed  from  some  of  the 
sidelights  of  such  an  event.  Who  started 
it — the  general  idea?  How  long  ago  was 
the  first  tag  day  put  across?  How  many 
givers?  What  is  the  most  popular  sum? 
Are  the  totals  much  larger  when  the 
“taggers”  are  attractive  young  women? 
Try  this.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  one. 
— F.  C.  Dayton,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 

,  Union-Star. 


Have  you  ever  interviewed  any  taxi 
drivers  ?  They  often  have  some  good 
material  for  a  feature.  One  newspaper 
has  gone  further  and  arrang^  with  the 
local  taxi  company  to  have  drivers  phone 
in  "tips”  when  they  happen  to  witness 
accidents,  fires,  or  other  news  events. — 
Bert  A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box  295,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 

How  many  of  the  murders  and  “big- 
time”  robberies  in  your  town  during  the 
past  decade  were  done  at  the  instigation  _ 
of  a  woman  or  to  win  a  woman’s  favor?  | 
Do  these  women  always  pay  or  do  a 
goodly  number  of  them  go  scott-free 
while  their  men  pay  the  penalty?  How 
does  the  criminal  influence  of  woman 
compare  in  this  decade  with  the_  past 
decade.  If  your  city’s  criminal  history 
runs  true  to  the  general  average,  it  will 
show  a  heavier  percentage  of  guilty 
women  now  than  ten  years  ago — guilty 
morally,  if  not  before  the  law.  How  do 
your  local  ministers  feel  about  these 
women  being  permitted  to  go  free?  Do 
they  construe  equal  rights  for  women  to 
mean  equal  moral  responsibility  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  including  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  if  in  your  state  there  is  capital 
punishment  for  men?  Perhaps  in  the 
light  of  police  court  records  the  time¬ 
worn  phrase  should  be  revised  to  “the 
man  always  pays !”  What  about  it  ?  A 
vital  and  stirring  feature  story  could_  be 
done  along  these  lines. — F.  J.  McEniry, 
2857  Humboldt,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  is  publishing 
an  interesting  series  of  daily  editorials 
on  advertising.  The  editorials  are  of  an  p- 
educational  nature,  answer  arguments 
against  advertising,  and  show  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  newspaper  advertising  over  other 
varieties.  The  ad  talks  are  dignified,  are 
interesting  as  editorials,  and  valuable  as 
advertising  boosters.  Reading  of  a  few 
readily  indicates  the  value  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  page  for  such  a  purpose. — John  H. 

A.  Kelly,  223  East  Oak  street,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Can  a  man  of  forty,  with  a  handicap 
of  past  failures,  start  anew  and  reach  the 
goal  of  success?  Dr.  James  I.  Wyer, 
New  York  state  librarian,  answers  the 
question  in  the  affirmative  and  tells  of  L 
many  books  that  record  true  stories  of  - 
men  who  have  made  good  after  years 
of  dismal  failure.  Here  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  for  a  story  chuck  full  of  human 
interest.  Find  out  if  there  are  such 
books  in  question  in  the  libraries  in  your 
city.  Interview  men  and  women.  In¬ 
vite  open  discussion  on  the  subject. — F. 

C.  Dayton,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star. 

Who  are  the  greatest  readers.  Boys, 
girls,  men  or  women?  The  local  libra¬ 
rian  can  easily  tell  from  references  al¬ 
ways  available.  The  number  of  readers 
comes,  first,  then  the  classification.  An¬ 
other  angle  is  the  character  of  reading  L 
demanded  by  the  classifications.  Then, 
too,  the  reading  and  reference  rooms  may  ; 
furnish  additional  material  along  the 
same  line. — L.  J.  Jellison,  Dubuque 
Times  Journal,  Dubuque,  la. 

Lloyds,  the  great  British  underwTiting 
syndicate,  has  covered  strange  “risks”  for 
many  years,  but  latterly  the  movement 
has  spread  to  American  companies  who 
will  now  issue  policies  on  almost  any¬ 
thing  under  the  sun.  Get  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  agents  for  an  article  along 
the  lines  of  “unusual  risks”  and  you  can 
,  get  a  peach  of  a  feature  with  art  if  de¬ 
sired. — Bert  A.  Teeters,  Lock  Box  295, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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The  Cleveland  PRESS  has  over  200,000  circuhition  / 


This  is  Cleveland’s  latest  group  of 
^///-quality  buyers.  160,000 
PRESS’  go  Into  the  212,691 
homes  in  Greater  Cleveland  every  night 
— one  PRESS  to  every  1.3  families. 
Ohio's  Greatest  Home-coverage!  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  the 
PRESS  carried  42%  of  all  Local  Dis¬ 


play  advertising  appearing  in  all  Cleve¬ 
land  daily  newspapers — 1,400,000  lines 
more  than  that  in  any  other  Cleveland 
daily  paper.  National  advertisers  who 
wish  to  sell  merchandise  in  “The  Cleve¬ 
land  Market”  should  do  as  their  dealers 
do — concentrate  their  advertising  in  the 
PRESS — over  200,000  circulation,  80% 
in  Cleveland! 


First  in  Cioveland 


A  SCRIPTS- HOWARD  NGW8PAPBR 

— including  the  Scrippt-McRac  League 


CHICAGO 

CLE-VE-LAND 

CINCINNATI 


Nationad  Representativea 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  YorK 


ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Editor  &  Publiaher  for  ?iovemberAO,  1923. 
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Bulletin — First  in  Philadelphia 


By  CHARLES  M.  PECK 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  is  a  wonderful 
advertising  medium  because  it  is  a  wonderful  news¬ 
paper  read  by  five  hundred  thousand  people  daily. 
This  vast  number  of  intelligent  residents  of  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  could  not  be  held  together  as  one  family  if 
the  Bulletin  did  not  maintain  a  fixed  standard  of  excellence, 
a  fixed  standard  of  cleanliness,  and  a  positive  degree  of 
dependability. 

There  are  newspapers  in  the  country  with  as  much,  maybe 
more,  circulation  than  the  Bulletin.  There  are  newspapers 
that  make  more  extravagant  claims,  and  newspapers  that 
are  constantly  bidding  for  circulation  patronage,  but  there 
is  not  a  newspaper  in  the  United  States  that  more  completely 
enthralls  its  daily  devotees  than  does  the  Bulletin. 

Without  embracing  sensational  features  calculated  to  se¬ 
duce  its  readers  and  hold  them  by  the  lure  of  salacious 
promise,  the  Bulletin,  nevertheless,  holds  them;  and  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  take  any  portion  of  them  away  have  invariably 
failed. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  of  the  Bulletin’s  power. 
The  readers  of  the  Bulletin  have  made  the  Bulletin,  just  as 
the  readers  have  made  the  Chicago  Daily  News  or  the 
Detroit  Evening  News. 

How  was  this  possible?  Well,  the  Bulletin  has  always 
produced  a  newspaper  for  its  readers.  It  has  consulted  their 
wishes  whenever  a  new  department  was  introduced.  It  has 
met  all  of  their  demands  for  a  newspaper,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  local  news,  but  news  by  telegraph  and  cable,  and 
its  departments  have  been  created  with  the  tastes  of  Bul¬ 
letin  readers  in  mind. 

The  Bulletin  is  respectable  and  yet  it  is  never  scooped  on 
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“Nearly  every  Philadelphia  retail 
merchant  that  advertises  uses  The 
Bulletin.  Follow  him, — he  knows!” 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 
the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 

Wm  'puMin 

PHILADELPHIA’S  NEVy/SPAPER 

V.  S.  Post  Office  Report  of  net  paid  circulation 
for  six  months  ending  September  30,  1923 — 503^68 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  published  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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anything  in  the  way  of  news  that  is  fit  to  print.  It  is  spofl 
in  a  quiet  way  and  an  all  around  good  fellow,  always  rcai 
for  fight  or  frolic,  but  behind  these  characteristics,  u 
others  which  have  been  enumerated,  is  the  underlyii 
fact  that  the  Bulletin  and  its  readers  have  grown  up  ti 
gether.  They  have  become  used  to  each  other — know  cac 
other — and  this  companionship  has  been  strengthened  froi 
year  to  year. 

We’ll  venture  the  assertion  that  a  news  story,  word  f( 
word  from  start  to  finish,  including  the  heading,  can  1 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  and  any  other  Philadelphia  ncn 
paper,  and  that  a  Bulletin  follower,  reading  both,  will  d 
dare  that  the  Bulletin  story  is  the  best. 

There  will  be  some  partisanship  in  this,  of  course,  b 
the  psychology  of  it  is  that  the  Bulletin  fan  has  confidcn 
in  his  own  newspaper  while  an  element  of  doubt  creeps  u 
consciously  in  when  he  is  holding  the  other  newspaper  i 
his  hand.  1 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  editorial  staff  of  ta 
Bulletin,  trained  for  years  in  the  Bulletin  way,  write  m 
edit  in  a  style  peculiar  to  the  Bulletin;  inject  into  the  Btm 
letin  an  all  around  spirituality  that  is  inimitable — that  w 
other  newspaper  can  hope  to  duplicate — and  that  confirmra 
Bulletin  readers  would  immediately  notice  the  absence^ 
this  spirituality.  1 

And  why  not?  A  newspaper  is  a  personal  thing.  Oj 
man  conceives  the  idea  of  starting  a  newspaper.  He  has! 
notions  as  to  the  sort  of  a  newspaper  he  wants 
publish.  He  organizes  his  staff,  impressing  upon  eai 
member  just  what  he  is  setting  out  to  accomplish.  T 
reflect  this  one  man’s  mind  and  the  product  is  a  newspa 
with  a  soul— the  soul  of  the  man  who  projected  the  ne 
paper.  I 

From  the  beginning  the  Bulletin  has  been  the  Bulleti 
It  has  never  tried  to  be  any  other  newspaper,  and  while 
is  spiritedly  up-to-date  and  progressive  in  all  things,  it 
Bulletin  methods  to  keep  up  with  the  race. 

The  advertising  in  the  Bulletin,  though  the  emanati 
of  hundreds  of  sets  of  nimble  brains,  borrows  from  the  Bij 
letin  the  ingrained  Bulletin  ring,  carries  with  it  the  si 
probity  that  is  alloted  to  news,  features  and  editorial 
terances,  and  finds  safe  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  Bulle 
readers. 

Here  is  the  sound  basis  of  advertising  success,  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  production  of  results  must  r 
If  the  Bulletin,  with  these  advantages,  had  but  ioo,oooc 
culation  it  would  be  a  successful  advertising  medium, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Bulletin  has  more  than  5 
000  circulation  in  the  Philadelphia  evening  field,  who 
raise  the  question  that  it  is  not  first  in  Philadelphia  w 
it  comes  to  the  selection  of  an  advertising  vehicle  for  1 
field? 

Throughout  this  deserved  and  unsolicited  tribute  one  p< 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  yet  at  this  juncture  it  makes  pr 
good  continuity.  It  is  possible  for  a  newspaper  to  be  a  g( 
newspaper  and  have  a  fine  circulation  ^Vithout  being  a 
to  make  its  advertising  pay.  Of  course,  the  reason  for  th 
is  that  the  advertising  does  not  get  a  reading. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  is  being  demonstrated  cvd 
day,  that  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Bulletin  arcc 
tensively  read  and  promptly  responded  to,  and  that  a* 
tisers  in  the  Bulletin  reap  proportionately  greater  r 
from  the  Bulletin  than  they  do  from  any  other  Philad 
advertising  medium. — Reprinted  from  Newspap 
October  25,  1923. 


